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As  a  iiiuttor  of  fact,  the  Tribune  set  up 
shop  in  the  lobby  to  provide  flag  kits  for 
thousands  of  enthusiastic  readers  . . .  all 
Ireeause  of  a  daily  one-column  story  in 
the  Tribune.  This  easy-soins  influence 
creates  the  l)est  selling  climate  in  Mi«l- 
•Anierica.  .After  all,  the  Tribune  touches 
more  facets  of  Chicago  life  than  any 
other  force.  Perhaps  that’s  why  nearly 
three  quarters  of  Chicano  relies  on  the 
Tribune  for  huyinp,  information! 

Chicago  Tribune 


THE  UJOOD  NEW  STANDARD  PDNY  AUTDPLATE 

Designed  to  cast  BETTER  plates,  FASTER! 

ECONOMICAL  TO  INSTALL 


PI  AINFIFI  n  NFW  IFR^IFY  -  Fxpmtivp  A  Offirp  SOI  Fifth  A\/nntip  Now  Ynrk  ]7  NY 


Mornings  A  Sundays 


Evenings 


V 


In  Indiana  there’s  a  market  tightly  packed  with  rich  sales  potentials— a  responsive,  productive 
market  for  advertisers  who  use  the  state's  two  biggest  newspapers,  The  Indianapolis  Star  and 
The  Indianapolis  News.  The  circulation  of  these  two  papers  (380,000  dally  copies)  is  concentrated 
in  Central  Indiana's  45-county,  $4.3  billion  trading  area.  Reaching  more  than  half  of  all  these  homes, 
it  also  provides  saturation  coverage  of  the  Indianapolis  metropolitan  and  retail  zones.  Use  this 
quick-action,  low-cost  way  to  get  your  products  or  services  IN  in  Indianal 

The  Indianapolis  Star  •the  Indianapolis  news 

Kelly-Smith  Company  •  National  Representatives 


One  of  the  last  of  the  great  non¬ 
spenders,  Alfred  J.  Tennyson 
of  Pawtucket,  is  about  to  retire 
after  nearly  20  stingy  years  in 
the  state  budget  office. 

A 

TIGHT 

LEAD 

.  .  .  and  a  good  one.  The  story  that  follows 
it  is  a  professionally  written  account  of  the 
retirement  of  a  Pawtucket  government  offi¬ 
cial.  A  lead  and  a  story  like  this  could  only 
be  written  by  a  reporter  who  knows  his  beat 
and  his  people.  All  through  our  delivery 
area.  The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
makes  stories  like  this  possible  through  a 
unique,  15-branch  news  system  staffed  by 
50  reporters.  In  Pawtucket,  for  example,  we 
have  nine  reporters  .  .  .  we  cover  southern 
New  England  like  most  newspapers  cover 
their  local  police  station.  It’s  writing  (and 
staffing)  like  this  that  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  bring  the  news  to  New  England  .  .  . 
with  character  . . .  competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JANUARY 

13-15— Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hotel 
Belmont  Plaza,  New  York.  | 

13- 15— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Pantlind  Hotel,  ; 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  ' 

15— New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

15- 17— Now  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

17 — Wyoming  Associated  Press  state  meeting.  Plains  Hotel,  Cheyenne. 
17-19 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  convention  and  Press  Institute,  Hotel 
Hermitage,  Nashville. 

17- 19 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

18 —  Wyoming  Press  Association  convention.  Plains  Hotel,  Cheyenne. 

18-19 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

20- 23 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Edgewatar  Beach 
Hotel.  Chicago. 

24— DPI  Newspapers  Association  of  Connecticut,  Waverly  Inn,  Cheshire,  ' 
Conn.  j 

24 — DPI  Newspapers  Association  of  Connecticut  convention  and  Past  j 
Presidents  and  Founders  Night,  Lawn  Club.  New  Haven. 

24- 26 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville.  |f 

25—  Kentucky  Associated  Press  State  meeting.  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville. 

25- 26— Virginia  Press  Association.  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

26- 28 — Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Rica  Hotel,  | 
Houston. 

28- Feb.  8 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  | 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

29- 31 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel, 
Albany. 

31 — New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany. 
FEBRUARY 

7-9 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  O. 

7-10 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

10-12 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

14- 16— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Hotel  duPont,  Wilmington, 
Dela. 

15- 16— New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

16- 17 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 

Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago.  ! 

16- 17 — National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic.  Hotel  LaSalle, 
Chicago. 

17- 19 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

18- March  I — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

17-18 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  President 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

21- 23 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  Radisson,  Minneapolis 

24- 26 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Lincoln  Hotel,  Hous¬ 
ton. 

25- 26 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

28- March  1-2 — PNPA  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Conference,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

MARCH 

I- 3 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club  conference.  Robert  Meyer  Hotel,  Jack¬ 

sonville. 

9-10— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

9- 11 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists.  Washington,  D.  C. 

10- 12 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Chicago  |> 

Hotel,  Chicago.  : 

10-16— National  Want  Ad  Week. 

II- 12 — American  Press  Institute.  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  semi¬ 
nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

13 — Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Hotel  Park  Lane,  New  York  City. 

16-18 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Muehlebach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City. 

21- 24— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Shelburne  Hotel. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

22 —  U.  S.  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Brown  Hotel.  Louisville 
24-25— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Hotel 

Fort  Hayes,  Columbus,  O. 

29- 30 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 
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A  GROWING 
NEWSPAPER 
IN  A  GROWING 
MARKET 


WHAT  IS  KANSAS  CITY  DOING? 

Here's  the  1%2  recurcl: 

Metnipoliluii  area  ixipulation  hiereased.  Oiisus  esti¬ 
mate  lip  to  l,li{3,tH>0. 

The  tosvn’s  hitfger  in  area,  tm>.  I  IS*  2  sipiare  miles 
added.  Annexation  pros  ides  for  the  future:  rmnn  (or  ness 
lommimities  of  lassned  homes  and  sale  playgrounds  .  .  . 
spaee  lor  great  industrial  parks. 

A  national  maua/ine.  Sales  Maiiageineiit.  sursestiii> 
hiiying  posver,  aiialy/.es  the  eoiu-entration  ol  sales  aetisily 
across  the  country: 

Last  sear,  kaiisas(aty  *1  III*'  I.lSl!  Hanked 

Niimher  One  in  sohime  oi  retail  hiisiness  for  comimmities 
in  the  million-persons  market.  'I'here's  more  Imsiiig  and 
selling  dune  here  in  Kansas  (aty  than  any  other  cits  ol 


STAR  aRCULATtON  IS  UP! 

Kt-t-piu"  riclit  in  >(fp  with  till'  t'xpiiiKliiii;  coniniiiiiili . 
I!K)2  t'iri'iilaliiiii  figures  sliimt-d  u  .Siiiiilav  (iAIN  ol  1 1,.>7.'>! 

rill'  Star  liad  a  Krcalcr  lily-iiriulatioii  iiHri'asi'  lor 
till'  iiioiitli  ol  NoM'inln'r,  IIN>2.  lliaii  any  otlior  Nom'iiiIht 
ill  its  history.  And  !):{  pi-r  ii'iit  ol  all  Star  i  iriiilation  is 
DI'.I.IVKIU'IJ  K)  niK  IIOMK.  svliiri-  linyiiii;  ilitisions 
are  made. 

I'or  Star  snlisirihers.  the  adsertisini; s  A  Ml  ST  .  .  . 
an  ini|Mirtunt  part  ol  ciery  reader's  interest  in  the  news¬ 
paper!  Olten  it's  read  lirst.  and  reinenibered  Innuestl 
.New  priHliii'ts  that  eiirieh  onr  lises  make  their  dehnt  in 
advertisini;  lohnims  ol  The  Star.  Star  advertisiiii;  Kises 
a  eomplete  accuuiit  ol  the  das  s  hest  hargaiiis.  the  season's 
latest  styles. 

I.ast  sear's  hit;  adsertisini;  liiiaKe  shossed  hoss  nier- 
ehants  depend  on  the  piillini;  power  ol  1'he  Star.  .V  total 
ol  4S.S5;<,IHi(i  agate  lines  ol  advertisins  ap|H'ared  ...  an 
inereasc  of  fil0..'i94  agate  lines  user  the  presioiis  sear. 
The  hig  linage  rceord  is  an  exeellent  gauge  ol  the  entire 
eoinninnitv's  eeonomie  health! 


FIRST  COMES  THE  NJWS 

News  is  the  prime  liinclion  ol  any  newspapt^r:  He- 
jMnting  the  latest  hapiM’iiings,  Imal  and  uorldwide,  com¬ 
plete. 

rhe  Star  has  permanent  hiireaiis  in  ashingtoii,  \eu 
^ork,  jellerson  (  ity,  ru|H‘ka  and  Haris. 

Suhiirhan  areas,  sshere  the  growth  is  greatest,  have 
the  lull  attention  ol  HI  re|)orters  and  photographers  in 
lour  outlying  ollices.  Three  times  that  many  stall  mem- 
hers  are  based  at  ISth  and  (^rand,  gixiiig  all  the  facts 
about  Kansas  (-ity,  in  l.‘)  editions  a  day. 

S|Mirts  in  HM>2  got  the  re<l  car|H‘t  treatment,  with 
v|HTial  emphasis  on  the  Hig  Light  and  area  college  and 
high  scIhmiI  teams.  (Greater  expansion  ol  s|M»rts  is  planne<l 
lor 

On  the  Wfimen's  page:  llehnse  joined  .\nn  l  anders. 
Dorothy  Diaper,  Arlene  Dahl  and  the  other  regulars, 
attracting  more  than  S.(NN)  letters  from  readers. 

Headers  de|H‘nd  on  'Hie  Star  lor  im|)ortant  phases 
ol  their  dails  lises.  (.mid  nioxies  .  .  .  liest  lA  programs 
.  .  .  stock  insestments  ,  .  .  income  tax  .  .  .  physical  fitness 
...  SO  Midi  IS  IN  Till-:  STAH! 


ST4RS  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

I'lie  Star  has  a  res|>onsihility  to  inform. 

The  “Kaclg'roimd  lor  Better  l  iiderstaiiding'*  series, 
started  in  MMil.  became  a  regular  hi-monthly  section  in 
l%2.  Star  stall  memiH'rs  and  ex|K'rts  discuss,  analyze 
.Old  simplily  important  phases  ol  our  changing  world, 
alioiit  the  I'liited  Nations  .  .  .  Nlestern  Ltirope  and  the 
(  (immon  Market  .  .  .  I  he  Hace  to  the  Moon. 

Sunday,  March  'i.  the  next  Kackground  topic  will 
ap|K'ar.  Siihject:  MONKY.  The  text  will  explore  federal 
spending,  the  nati<mal  budget,  how  sound  is  our  dollar. 

I'he  Star  prints  HMKNI  extra  Kackground  sections 
and  dclixers  them  Iree  to  (Greater  Kansas  City  schools, 
pro\i<ling  students  ami  teachers  iip-to-the-miniite  material 
not  asailahle  in  textimoks.  I'lie  Star  has  received  nation¬ 
wide  acclaim  for  pioneering  the  newspaper  as  a  nuHlern, 
effective  teaching  tool. 


MECHANICAL  WONDERS^r^ 

During  l%2.  new  easier-to-read  body  types  were 
chosen  lor  news  columns  and  want  ads.  .\nd  an  auto¬ 
matic  punch-tape  ssstem  ol  setting  type  has  recently  bcH.‘ii 
put  into  operation.  Stories  hot  oil  the  wire  can  l>c  set  in 
type  and  rolling  tni  the  presses  in  a  fraction  of  the  tiinc 
old-lashioned  linotype  methods  needed. 

rests  are  under  way  at  The  Star  on  a  new-,  improved 
clectnmic-e\e  color-control  device  that  will  iK'rmit  The 
Star  to  print  the  sharpest,  cleanest  full  color  obtainable 
on  presses  rolling  50.000  newspapers  on  hour. 


WHATS  AHEAD? 

riiilux  Kansas  C.'ity  is  in  the  midst  ol  the  greatest 
expansion  in  its  liistory.  Ilich-rise  huildin|;s,  hotcLs  and 
apartment  projects  are  under  eonstruetiun  or  on  the  draw- 
ini;  Imards.  Siihiirban  eoinmunities.  sehcMrIs  and  shoppin" 
centers  are  miishriHimini;.  I'lants  and  factories  are  mox- 
ini:  to  Kansas  City.  Tar  from  reaching  its  peak,  Kansas 
(.'ity  is  just  getting  started! 

The  .Star  plans  growth  and  change,  tmr.  In  csery 
phase  hnt  one.  There's  one  fimdamental  that  has  re¬ 
mained  the  same  siiu'C  The  Star's  founding  in  ISSO.  The 
Star  has  Ireen.  is,  and  will  continue  to  be  IJEDIC.VTED 
to  the  Kansas  Citv  communitx'. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
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Journalisings  Finest  Hour 

May  11,  1962  at  Dallati.  Texas— Si pina  Della  Clii’s  Awards 
('eremoiiy  fur  Distinguished  Serx'ice  in  Jniimalism 


Send  in  your  nominations  now  In-fore  the  February  1,  1963 
deadline.  Mail  or  express  entries  (aerompanied  hy  entry 
blanks  t  to: 

Sigma  Della  ('.bi  Awards  in  Juumalisin 
35  F]asl  M’aeker  Driv»*— Suite  856 


(Uiieago  1. 

Atmrds  will  be  made  i 
Press  (newspapers) 

•  (General  Reporting 

•  Kditorial  Writing 

•  Wasbington  Correspondenee 

•  Foreign  Coirespondenee 

•  News  Pielurc 

•  Kditorial  (.'artooii 

•  I’ublic  Service 

Press  (nia9azines) 

•  Magazine  Reporting 

•  I’ublic  Service 


Illinois 

these  15  catef((tries: 

Radio  or  Television 

•  Radio  Reporting 

•  I’liblic  SersTce  (radio! 

•  Ratlin  or  Television 
( lornmenlary 

•  Television  Reporting 

•  I’ublic  Service  (tclonsion ) 

Research 

•  Research  About  Journalism 


Does  an  atmosphere  of  ordered  disorder  in  a  news  room 
contribute  to  orderly  thinking  and  writing?  Columnist 
William  M.  Clark.  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  upholds  the 
affirmative  with  this  critique:  “Writers  in  a  newspaper  city 
room  work  in  a  confused  complex  of  choler,  chaos,  coffee  and 
catastrophe.  They  muse  in  a  maelstrom.  They  write  in  a  wonder¬ 
land  of  clicks,  casual  calls,  curses,  and  compelled  coordination. 
Yet  they  turn  out  some  of  the  clearest  prose  in  America  today. 
They  write  with  crispness  and  conciseness.  Their  work  has  a 
knife-edge  beauty,  sometimes,  that  surpasses  Faulkner.  Tele¬ 
vision  writers  work  in  dra}>ed  sanctuaries  with  soft  musk  f 
to  muse  by.  They  turn  out  bilge.  They  feel  that  they  have  : 
reached  perfection’s  pinnacle  when  they  {ten  pap  about  shaving  f 
sandpaper.” 

— Tbe  Miami  Aeics  received  a  iiotire  of  a  .•.peeeb  contest  with 
a  key  word  spelled  «>rotoriral,  (»rotieal  and  oriotiral.  .  .  .  Worse 
than  slushing  through  snow  is  constantly  to  read  in  newspaper* 
that  snow  was  “dumped,”  something  that  never  occurred  in  all 
time.  .  .  .  Owen  (^nlield.  Torrington  ((k>nn.)  Register,  filled  bit 
“Sports  Stop”  column  with  a  16-verse  poem,  “Tbe  Day  AFTER 
(Jiristmas.”  .  .  .  Warner  Rros.  .Studios  acquired  movie  rights  to 
the  recent  non-liction  Iwtok,  “Tbe  Federal  Investigators,”  by  Miriam 
Ottenberg,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  reporter  for  the  Washington 
Star.  .  .  .  Tbe  Hangar  (Maine)  Daily  News  has  a  column  called 
“On  the  Maine  .St.”  ...  .4  dtmble  “header”  in  the  Haltimort 
Sunt  “.Meal  (ktsting  tJl.OOO  [..eaves  Democrats  FVd  IV-”  with  the 
jump  bead  “Democrats  Lose  Flxpensive  Taste.” 


Write  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Prafessumal  Jaurnalistic  Society, 
35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  III.,  today  for  entry 
blanks. 


That's  about  all  the  time  you  need  to  peruse  a 
copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  It's  the  short,  easy, 
dependable  way  of  getting  ''in  the  know'*  and 
staying  there! 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone  ....  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 

$650  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  SIOjOO 


— .After  almost  39  years  with  no  time  out  for  illness,  as  a  j 
.\ew  York  Post  reporter,  Henry  Beckett  was  annoyed  because  } 
he  was  sick  in  bed  on  his  own  time  at  his  home  at  30  Gansevoort  ' 
St.  For  three  days  he  was  down  with  what  he  diagnosed  as 
Polynesian  flu,  his  doctor  being  away  some  place.  But  now 
this  reporter,  nearly  74.  is  tired  of  being  a  strike  victim  in 
the  current  newspaper  shutdown.  He  craves  useful  work  and 
pay  is  not  too  important.  .  .  .  Burton  Crane,  once  financial 
editor  of  the  Tokyo  Advertiser  and  for  the  last  30  years  a 
stock  market  writer  for  the  New  York  Times,  is  one  of  the 
most  courageous  men  of  our  craft.  Because  of  an  embolism, 
he  had  a  leg  removed.  Lying  in  l>ed  at  home,  he  has  dictated 
one  book  and  is  busily  engaged  on  a  second.  .  .  .  John  Justin 
Smith,  Chicago  Daily  News  columnist,  reported  he  wrote  216,- 
7.S0  words  last  year — 750  each  day,  minus  52  Sundays  and 
24  days  of  vacation.  .  .  .  F.  W.  Brinkerhoff.  editor,  Pittsburg 
(Kas.)  Headlight  and  Sun,  and  Mrs.  Brinkerhoff  were  both 
in  wheelchairs  as  they  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  anni¬ 
versary.  Both  suffered  hip  injuries  in  falls.  Mr.  Brinkerhoff 
daily  dictates  editorials,  maintaining  his  record  of  51  years. 
He  has  written  100  editorials  a  month  for  35  years. 

—James  Rcsion,  ebief  rorrespondent  of  ibe  Wasbington  Bureau 
«»f  tbe  /Veie  York  Times,  in  a  “I.«tter  to  .Santa  Claus”  publisbed 
in  tbe  Western  and  [European  Editions,  asked  ibat  tbe  New  York 
strike  end  so  tbe  New  Y'ork  Times  borne  paper  returns.  “It  it 
impenetrable  but  indispensable,”  be  wrote.  .  .  .  .And  l.arry  Fields. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  bureau  ebief  for  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald, 
devoted  bis  ‘’Playing  the  Field”  column  to  a  .Santa  letter  in  which 
be  asked:  “Santa,  please  give:  Me  an  assignment  far  from  CA)n- 
necticut.  To  all  Herald  editors-  -a  warehouse  full  of  blue-pencils.” 

.  .  .  Public  service  is  paramount  with  newspapers  and,  in  line  of 
duty,  the  Baltimoie  Sun  on  New  Year’s  Eve  offered,  as  it  has  for 
many  years,  a  “cure”  for  hangovers.  The  “cure”:  Into  a  highball 
glass  pour  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  or  one  orange.  .Add  onc- 
eigbtb  teaspoon  of  salt,  two  teaspoons  of  brown  sugar  and  enough  ; 
ice  water  to  make  eight  ounces.  Drink.  The  Sun  spreads  “light  I 
For  .All,”  but  the  point  is  could  anyone  read  this  line-of-type-or-  ; 
two  tbe  next  morning?  .  .  .  Of  Christmas  toys,  the  Woonsocket  ^ 
(R.I.)  Call  reported:  “Must  of  the  boys  were  reconditioned  by  ' 
Woonsocket  firemen.”  .  .  .  Printing,  “the  art  which  preserves  all  ( 
arts,”  will  be  saluted  by  President  Kennedy  and  others  during 
Printing  W'eek  (Jan.  13-19). 
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AN  ISLAND  MARKET  in  a  sea  of  millions 

Although  flanked  by  New  York’s  millions  on  the  ONLY  ONE  newspaper  THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL 

East  and  Newark’s  6  county  millions  on  the  West —  concentrates  its  circulation  in  this  independent 

Hudson  Coimty  retains  distinct  identity  because  of  market  where  650,000  people  live,  work  and  spend 
physical  isolation — social  independence — economic  their  IY2  billion  dollar  income, 

self  sufficiency. 


*  STANDARD  METROPOUTAN  AREA 


JERSEY  CITY.  NEW  JERSEY 

Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


editorial 

First  Big  Mistake 

"Ofrtram  a.  rs,  president  of  ITU’s  “Big  Six,”  has  been  niasier- 
minding  the  strike  against  New  York  newspa|)ers  for  five  weeks 
and  has  won  distindion  as  l)eing  tlie  only  man  in  history  to  Itring 
about  a  newspaper  Itlaikoiit  of  that  duration  in  the  big  city.  By 
doing  nothing  but  siaiuiing  pat  on  his  demands,  making  no  (on- 
cessions,  and  placing  all  the  blame  on  the  other  lelhtw,  he  has  followed 
the  classic  pnxedure  in  cases  of  this  kind  and  up  to  now  has  shown 
no  major  mistakes  in  strike  tedniiipie. 

The  first  error  was  made  this  week — and  it  was  a  big  one.  As 
leader  of  the  strike  he  told  the  investigative  panel  ap|K)inted  by 
Rockefeller,  Wagner  ami  Wirt/,  that  he  woukln’t  appear  until  he  had 
clearance  from  a  membership  meeting.  That  was  apparent  immediately 
as  so  mucJi  stalling  and  Judge  Harold  Medina,  diairman  of  the  jtanel. 
forthrightly  called  it  “salM>tage.” 

Why  should  a  strike  leader  refuse  to  meet  with  an  investigative 
botly  apjx>inted  by  such  a  distinguished  group  (even  though  it  has 
no  real  authority  to  bring  alxnit  a  settlement)  if  he  is  confident  his 
contract  demaiuls  are  reasonable  ami  justified? 

After  meeting  with  representatives  of  the  publishers  and  three  other 
unions.  Judge  -Medina  concluded:  “I'lie  cause  of  the  strike  may  or 
may  not  l>e  the  ordinary  things  emjtloyers  and  employes  bargain 
about.”  That’s  an  indefinite  sentence  that  says  a  mouthful.  The 
longer  the  strike  continues  the  more  evident  it  is  that  the  usual 
demamls  for  wages  and  fringe  benefits  are  not  the  priman'  cause. 

The  word  “sabotage”  might  lx*  applied  eventually  to  the  industry 
in  which  ITU  is  employed  and  to  otlier  unions  with  which  it  is  cur¬ 
rently  involved  in  a  so-called  “itnitv”  effort. 

Lines  or  Dollars? 

E  have  contended  that  newspajters  would  be  a  lot  better  off 
”  comjx'titively  with  other  media  if  atlvertising  were  measured 
in  dollars  instead  of  agate  lines.  Railio  atid  television  do  it  regularly. 
Magazines  have  started  to  do  it.  The  jxrint  is  that  a  small  increase 
in  rates  can  change  a  slight  increase  in  linage  or  a  linage  loss  (which 
looks  bad)  into  a  dollar  gain  (more  money  itivested  in  the  mediitm 
by  advertisers)  which  presents  a  healthier  picture. 

For  instance:  The  Magazine  Publishers  .Association  now  boasts 
that  the  magazine  industry  had  its  lx:st  year  in  history  in  1962  with 
a  5.4%  increase  in  advertising  income.  The  release  brags  that  this 
represents  “an  increase  in  the  number  of  pages  of  advertising  to 
71,361  j>ages.” 

The  truth  is  that  the  increase  in  the  ninnber  of  pages,  according 
to  their  own  figures,  is  exactly  1,275  or  2^,,  compared  to  the  higher 
revenue  figure  alx>ut  which  they  brag. 

Take  newspa[x.*rs:  Media  Records  .52-citv  report  for  II  months 
shows  a  1.1%  incTease  in  limtge  which  (on  the  basis  of  2,}(t()  lines  to 
tlie  page)  rej^resents  1,200  pages  for  those  few  cities  for  less  than  a 
year.  Since  the  line  rate  for  newspapers  has  increased  Itetween  3% 
and  5%,  accorditig  to  the  .\sscx:iation  of  National  .Advertisers,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  dollar  volume  of  the  newspa[)ers  in  ,52  cities  would 
have  increased  at  least  3%,  and  more  likely  around  5%. 

The  first  effort  of  .Alctlia  Records  under  the  spon,.orshi|)  of  the 
Newspajjer  .Adsertising  Executives  Asscxiation  to  gather  advertising 
figures  in  dollars  instead  of  lines  was  unsuccessfid  because  of  a  lack 
of  uniformity  in  the  figures  sent  in  by  publishers.  Some  deducted 
agency  commissions  and  cash  discount;  others  didn’t.  The  result  was 
a  hcxlgejxxige  that  could  not  lx*  totalled. 

We  hojje  the  second  effort,  soon  to  be  launched,  will  be  more 
successful  in  gathering  total  figures  for  1962. 
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.4  man'*  heart  derineth  hit  icay;  hut 
the  Lard  direrteth  his  steps. — Matthew, 
VI; 


Editor  & 


Publisher 

o  the  fourth  ESTATi 


Th«  OldMt  Publishart*  and  Advartisara' 
Nawspapar  in  Amarica 


Jamat  Wright  Brown 
Publithar,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 
Publiahar  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 


BUREAUS 


Ethalbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent,  England. 


With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom  f 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate  < 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29,  ; 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925.  ‘ 


Exacutiva  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Feature*. 
Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman,  Philip  N. 
Schuyler,  Robert  M.  Warner;  Advartiting 
News,  Robert  B.  McIntyre;  Marketing  and 
Research  Manager,  Albert  E.  Weis;  Librarian; 
Janet  Haslett. 


Treasurer,  Arline  Demar;  Advertising  Manager, 
Henry  C.  Thiele;  Advertising  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  Bernadette  Borries;  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager,  George  Wilt;  Circulation  Diractor, 
George  S.  McBride;  Circulation  Manager, 
George  H.  Strate;  Classified  Advertising 
Manager,  John  Johnson. 


General  Offices — 850  Third  Avenue.  New  York 
22.  N.Y.  PLasa  2-7050. 


Washington:  Pat  Munroe,  1249  National  Press 
Building,  ST  3-6755-7. 


Chicago:  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Midwest  Editor. 
Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Western  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager;  Grant  Biddle,  Representative;  360  North 
Michigan  Ave.  State  2-4898. 


Boston:  Guy  Livingston,  419  Little  Bldg.,  80 
Boylston  St.  OE  8-7560. 


San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pacific 
Coast  Editor:  Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Representative;  85  Post  St.  Garfield 
1-7950. 


Los  Angeles:  Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Adver¬ 
tising  Representative,  1901  West  8  St.  Hub-  | 
bard  3-6211.  Correspondent:  John  Sky  j 
Dunlap,  Box  3063,  Santa  Ana,  California.  I 


London,  England:  Alan  Delafons,  Manager,  23  t 

iland.  [ 


Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  CtreuIatioiiB. 
6  mo.  averace  net  paid  June  SO,  1902 — 21,4M. 
Renewals  to  Oct.  SI.  1961.  74.8S%. 
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letters 

TOO  MUCH  FREEDOM 

Luckily,  we  are  one  of  the  very  few 
countries  in  this  world  where  there  is  as 
much  freedom  of  the  press  as  there  is. 
Apparently,  from  the  reaction  to  a  mild 
censorship  asked  by  President  Kennedy, 
maybe  there  is  too  much.  Our  newspapers 
from  coast-to-coast  blab  details  of  national 
security,  policies  and  troop  movements  all 
over  their  papers. 

When  the  President  asks  for  a  self- 
imposed  censorship  for  the  sake  of  our 
national  interests,  we  have  a  bunch  of 
newsmen  cr>ing  they  are  being  persecuted. 
These  men  forget  that  however  important 
their  papers  are  to  some,  the  overall  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment.  Without  it,  these  men  would  not  be 
reporters,  or  else  they  would  be  reporting 
under  vastly  different  circumstances  for 
the  puppet  regime  of  a  foreign  power.  If 
they  think  the  latter  would  be  pleasant 
then  may  1  suggest  Hungan-,  Poland. 
Bulgaria  or  some  other  nation  for  a  tryout 
period  of  .six  months. 

True,  it  is  the  duty  of  our  papers  to 
keep  the  public  informed,  and  they  are 
doing  that.  However,  it  is  equally  the  duty 
of  these  same  papers  to  use  some  com¬ 
mon  sense  in  their  reporting  and  stop 
telling  all  they  know  just  to  help  sell 
papers. 

George  H.  Pittman 
San  -Manuel,  -Arizona 


OMTHEUEVM 

NICKEL 

L-ook^  like 
Gtoftce 
HAS  LOST  Mi 
4HlRT,TOOf 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  GREETERS 

Alexander,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 


t _ - 

SYMBOLIC? 

Manning,  McNaught  Syndicate 


CANAVERAL  PIONEER 

Mrs.  Mary  Bubb  has  provided  full  time 
coverage  of  missile  and  space  activities 
on  the  Atlantic  Missile  Range  for  Elec¬ 
tronic  News  since  Jan.  21,  1957, 

Mrs.  Bubb  began  her  coverage  of  mis¬ 
siles  in  the  Fall  of  1956,  shortly  after  she 
moved  to  Florida  and  took  over  coverage 
for  all  the  Fairchild  papers  in  “central 
Florida.”  Currently  she  is  a  staff  member 
of  Electronic  News,  and  also  director  of 
Fairchild  Publications  operations  in  cen¬ 
tral  F'lorida. 

In  the  six  years  of  covering  Cape  Ca¬ 
naveral  and  the  Atlantic  Missile  Range, 
-Mrs.  Bubb  has  two  distinctions.  She  has 
been  the  only  feminine  member  of  the 
news  reporting  media  over  a  period  of 
time,  and  has  been  a  continuous  member 
of  the  Canaveral  Press  Corps  longer  than 
any  other  reporter  there  now. 

Incidentally,  when  Mary  Bubb  covers 
a  “shoot.”  often  she  covers  it  not  only  for 
Electronic  News,  but  for  three  or  four  of 
our  other  Fairchild  Publications. 

Bernard  J.  Lett 

Fairchild  Publications, 

New  York  3,  N.Y. 


PITFALL  BOULEVARD 

Morris,  Associated  Press 


Short  Takes 


He  told  police  he  took  money,  which 
he  found  stuffed  in  a  glass  jar  in  a  crawl 
space  under  the  mouse. — Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express. 


E&P  Index 


Police  said  Mrs.  Blank  was  hit  by  a 
car  leaving  a  driveway  driven  by  Blank. 
— Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chroni¬ 
cle. 


He  reported  to  police  that  a  gunman 
Interpreted  him  on  the  way  to  the  liquor 
.store. — Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 


He  was  charged  with  the  fatal  shoot¬ 
ing  of  a  cellmate  in  the  penitentiary  with 
a  honed-down  table  knife.  —  Reading 
(Pa.)  Times. 


Blank  limbed  through  the  window  and 
found  the  body.  —  Chicago's  American. 


I 


i 


of  the  total  retail  sales  in  California  .  . .  the 
nation’s  most  populous  state  .  .  .  are  concentrated 
in  Los  Angeles  County,  America’s  No.  2  Market. 
■  Dominating  these  buying  influences,  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  every  evening 
delivers  more  than  700,000  reading/ buying 
families  with  an  effective  buying  income  of  < 
nearly  $6,000,000,000.  mThe  net  result  is  ^ 
that  more  than  2  V4  million  readers  are  > 

exposed  to  profit  opportunities  in  the 
west’s  largest  evening  newspaper - 


lOS  ANGEIES  EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sunday  American 
Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 


New  York  Journal-American 
New  York  Mirror 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News -Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
The  American  Weekly 
Pictorial  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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‘Right  to  Know’  Board 
Examines  News  Blackout 


Medina  Promises  Full  Report 
As  Printers’  Leader  Stays  Away 


I  The  voice  of  the  people  pro¬ 
testing  that  the  right  to  know 
must  not  be  annulled  by  the 
power  to  strike  made  a  substan¬ 
tial  record  of  talk  during  the 
fifth  week  in  which  New  York 
City’s  major  dailies  were  out 
of  print. 

Hearings  of  a  Board  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Accountability  were  closed 
and  the  discussions,  for  the 
most  i)art,  were  otf  the  record, 
but  they  promised  an  unprece¬ 
dented  report  and  analysis  of  a 
news  blackout  situation  in  the 
nation’s  laigest  city. 

The  Board  of  Public  Account¬ 
ability  was  created  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  W.  Willard 
'  Wirtz,  Governor  Nelson  A. 

Rockefeller  and  Mayor  Robert 
F.  Wagner  “to  investigate  the 
facts  of  the  dispute,  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  parties,  roadblocks 
to  settlement,  and  whether  the 
parties  are  discharging  their 
I  responsibilities  to  the  public  in 
the  conduct  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions.’’ 

Three  Noted  Jurists 

Memliers  of  the  board  are: 

Judge  (retired)  Harold  R. 
Medina  of  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals;  former  pro¬ 
fessor  of  law  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity;  became  famous  as  the 
I  judge  who  conducted  the  long 

Communist  conspiracy  trial  a 
decade  ago. 

Joseph  O’Grady,  a  judge  of  the 
Criminal  Court  of  New  York 
City;  former  city  labor  com¬ 
missioner. 

David  W.  Peck,  an  Indiana 
lawyer  who  served  on  the  New 
York  State  Supreme  Court,  up 
to  jnesiding  justice  of  the 
i  Appellate  Division,  from  1943 

to  1957 ;  former  member  of  the 
International  Court  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion. 

‘The  Right  to  Know' 

I  The  l)oard  came  into  being 
'  with  this  declaration  by  its 

sponsors : 

“The  public  has  the  right  to 
know  why  this  intolerable  situ¬ 


ation  continues.  The  public  is 
entitled  to  know  whether  its 
interests  are  l)eing  given  due 
account.  If  they  are  not,  the 
public  has  the  right  to  exercise 
further  influence  to  re.solve  the 
present  deadlock.” 

With  Judge  Medina  as  chair¬ 
man,  sessions  of  the  board  took 
place  Monday,  Tuesday,  W’ed- 
nesday  and  Thursday.  They 
were  attended  by  publishers  of 
all  nine  newspapers  affected  by 
the  printers’  strike  and  shut¬ 
down  that  began  Dec.  8  and  by 
the  representatives  of  seven  of 
10  unions.  Absent  were  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  printers  and 
mailers  (both  sections  of  the 
Typographical  Union)  and  ma¬ 
chinists,  who.se  contract  runs 
until  March. 

Seen  As  ‘Arbitration’ 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  presi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  No.  6,  said  the  union 
was  historically  opposed  to 
arbitration  of  new  contracts 
and  that  a  fact-finding  board 
requested  to  draw  conclusions 
was  a  .step  toward  arbitration. 

“We’re  mindful,”  he  said, 
“that  every  study  must  have  a 
conclusion.” 

Further,  the  printers’  leader 
explained,  he  must  obtain  per¬ 
mission  of  the  union  member¬ 
ship  before  he  could  participate 
in  the  Iward’s  inquiry.  He  said 
there  would  lie  a  meeting  Sun¬ 
day. 

Judge  Medina  said  he  would 
keep  his  assignment  to  issue  a 
report  by  Friday.  After  one 
.session  without  the  printers, 
the  board  chairman  told  re¬ 
porters: 

“If  you  have  any  idea  we  are 
dancing  attendance  upon  Mr. 
Powers  you  might  just  as  well 
forget  it.  We’ll  not  wait  for 
Mr.  Powers.” 

Gelling  ihe  Union  Side 

The  board.  Judge  Medina 
added,  was  getting  the  union 
side  of  the  dispute  but  the 
members  would  like  to  have  Mr. 


Powers’  views  before  it  finished. 

“We  have  people  here  who 
are  knowledgable  people  and 
who  understand  the  newspaper 
industry,”  Judge  Medina  re¬ 
marked. 

“This  is  not  something  pecu¬ 
liar  to  Mr.  Powers.” 

Efforts  by  E&P  to  learn  if 
Elmer  Brown,  president  of 
International  'Typographical 
Union,  might  show  up  l)efore 
the  l)oard  were  unavailing;  a 
spokesman  at  ITU  headquart¬ 
ers  in  Colorado  Springs  said 
Mr.  Brown  was  “somewhere  in 
the  Southeast”  on  scheduled 
business  and  vicepresident  John 
J.  Pilch  had  participated  in  the 
New  York  negotiations. 

It  could  l)e  considered  very 
likely,  the  ITU  spokesman  said, 
that  Mr.  Powers’  strike  strategy 
was  being  supported  by  the 
Union’s  executive  council.  He 
.said  the  council  would  submit 
the  question  of  raising  strike 
assessments  to  the  membership 
Feb.  6. 

Some  Remarks  on  Record 

With  or  without  the  help  of 
Mr.  Powers,  Judge  Medina  said 
the  board  would  report  and 
that  it  was  his  experience  that 
when  the  public  was  furnished 
with  facts  action  followed.  In 
that  spirit  he  iiermitted  full 
quotation  of  two  members  of 
the  Citizens  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mittee  who  appeared  at  a  closed 
session. 

The  remarks  of  Amory  H. 
Bradford,  New  York  Times, 
and  Stephen  I.  Schlossberg, 
Federal  Mediator,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  those  attending,  were 
thoroughly  questioned  by 
judges,  union  officials  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  were  not  obtainable. 

No  questions  were  asked  of 
Whitney  Seymour  North,  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  New  York 
Bar  Association,  and  William 
Rodgers,  of  Warren  Weil,  Inc., 
the  public  relations  firm  that 
helped  to  organize  the  Citizens 
Newspaper  Committee.  Both 
decried  economic  losses  from 
the  strike  but  emphasized  the 
blocked  flow  of  ideas.  Mr.  Rod¬ 
gers,  quoting  from  letters  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  public,  read  one 
purporting  to  l)e  from  the  wife 
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of  a  union  member  offering  to 
donate  the  entire  weekly  benefit 
to  the  committee’s  work. 

At  one  meeting  of  the  board, 
about  50  men  and  Dorothy 
Schiff,  publisher  of  the  Post, 
and  a  woman  stenographer  sat 
in  a  small  room  of  the  Bar 
Association  building  l)eneath 
portraits  of  robed  judges.  All 
were  pledged  to  “no  comment”, 
except  Judge  Medina  who  quite 
evidently  relished  his  reports 
before  television  cameras. 

PublUhers  Present 

Judge  Medina  sat  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  long  table  facing  the 
audience  in  rows  of  uncomfort¬ 
able  chairs.  At  his  left  was 
Judge  Peck,  and  at  his  right 
Judge  O’Grady. 

In  addition  to  regular  nego¬ 
tiators  on  the  publishers’  com¬ 
mittee  with  Mr.  Bradford  were 
Orvil  Dryfoos,  Times;  Walter 
N.  Thayer,  Herald  Tribune;  F. 
M.  Flynn,  News;  Charles  B. 
McCabe,  Mirror;  J.  Kingsbury 
Smith,  Journal  American;  Jack 
R.  Howard,  World-Telegram  & 
Sun;  and  Theodore  Newhouse, 
Long  Island  Press  and  Star- 
Journal. 

Union  leaders,  most  of  them 
accompanied  by  lawyers,  were 
Andrew  J.  Franssen,  engrav¬ 
ers;  James  J.  McMahon,  stereo¬ 
typers;  Joseph  Bahr,  mailers; 
'Thomas  J,  Murphy  and  Michael 
Potoker,  guild;  Robert  Clune, 
pressmen;  Peter  J.  Ferris, 
paper  handlers;  and  Stanley 
Lehman,  deliverers. 

Also  present  was  Daniel 
Moynahan,  special  assistant  to 
Secretary  Wirtz. 

‘Making  Headway’ 

At  the  close  of  the  first  day. 
Judge  Medina,  boasting  of  his 
energy  at  75,  said  he  thought 
the  lK)ard  was  “making  consid¬ 
erable  headway.”  His  enthusi¬ 
asm  diminished  by  Wednesday 
when  he  remarked  that  an  early 
end  of  the  strike  could  not  be 
expected. 

“We  got  off  to  a  fine  start,” 
he  declared  in  his  first  state¬ 
ment.  “All  the  publishers  and 
most  of  the  union  representa¬ 
tives  are  in  attendance,  al¬ 
though  the  president  of  the 
printers  union,  Mr.  Powers,  is 
not  here.” 

“We  want  it  perfectly  clear 
that  if  Mr.  Powers  thinks  he 
can  sabotage  the  work  of  this 
board,  he  has  another  think 
coming.  We  would  like  to  have 
his  views.  We  hope  we  will  have 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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them.  Meanwhile,  we  are  {get¬ 
ting  reports  from  others. 

“In  staying  away  from  this 
hearing,  it  is  our  impression 
that  Mr.  Powers  is  making  a 
distinct  mistake  that  will  preju¬ 
dice  his  position.  In  my  opinion 
it  will  do  him  tremendous 
damage.” 

Mr.  Schlossberg  (Federal  Me¬ 
diator)  gave  a  full  statement 
on  the  course  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  that  led  up  to  the  late 
evening  of  Dec.  7  and  the  early 
morning  of  Dec.  8  when  the 
printers  decided  they  would  go 
on  strike.  Judge  Medina  re¬ 
ported.  “They  would  not  drop 
their  large  demands.  They  were 
not  giving  in  on  any  of  them. 

•  “We  heard  a  long  statement 
by  Mr.  Bradford.  Many  mem¬ 
bers  attending  questioned  him. 

“Yes,  we  feel  that  definite 
progress  is  l)eing  made,  because 
we  are  finding  out  about  the 
causes  of  this  prolonged  strike.” 

“Diversionary  Tactic” 

A  telegram  which  Mr.  Pow¬ 
ers  had  sent  to  the  attorney 
general,  asking  for  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  antitrust  aspects 
of  the  shutdown  of  four  news¬ 
papers,  was  mentioned,  and 
Judge  Medina  commented:  “Let 
the  antitrust  division  get  busy. 
But  it  looks  to  me  like  a  diver¬ 
sionary  tactic  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Powers.” 

“Will  something  tangible  de¬ 
velop  out  of  these  hearings?”  a 
i-eporter  asked. 

“I  am  hopeful  there  will,  but 
I  don’t  know,”  the  Judge  re¬ 
plied.  “I  have  had  no  experience 
in  these  things.  I  know  that  we 
do  not  have  any  powers  other 
than  to  make  a  report. 

“We  are  finding  out  things. 
When  they  get  back  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  I  believe  it  will  have  an  ef¬ 
fect.  I’v'e  known  that  to  happen 
in  the  past.  Give  the  people  the 
facts  and  that  may  have  some 
effect. 

“The  public  is  being  badly 
hurt  by  this  strike,  chiefly 
through  the  loss  in  the  flow  of 
ideas.  Of  course,  the  lack  of 
newspapers  also  affects  people 
who  are  looking  for  jobs,  it 
damages  theatres,  stores  and 
restaurants.  But  what  may  not 
be  so  clear  to  everyone  is  the 
importance  of  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  thought.  We  ai'e  a  free 
people.  We  progress  by  com¬ 
munication  of  ideas.  When  you 
shut  down  on  that,  you  do  the 
community  untold  damage.” 

Time  for  Being  Quiet 

On  another  day.  Judge  Me¬ 
dina  discouraged  interviews. 


“This  is  a  time  for  lieing  quiet. 
You  know  how  I  like  to  talk. 
But  this  time.  I’ll  be  quiet,”  he 
said. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  him 
that  Mr.  Powers  had  .said  a 
primary  issue  was  a  common 
expiration  date  for  all  union 
contracts  with  the  New  York 
City  publishers.  Mr.  Powers 
had  explained  that  would  give 
the  .separate  unions  freedom  to 
negotiate  their  own  contracts 
without  having  a  financial  pack¬ 
age  accepted  by  one  impo.sed  on 
all  of  the  others. 

“I  am  .sjTnpathetic  with  that 
point  of  view,”  Judge  Medina 
commented. 

In  his  telegram  to  Attorney 
General  Kennedy  which  went 
unanswered,  as  far  as  could  lie 
ascertained  by  Thursday,  Mr. 
Powers  noted  that  his  union 
had  struck  only  the  Times, 
World-Telegram,  Joumal- 
American  and  News  but  the 
jmblishers  had,  by  agreement, 
closed  the  other  papers. 

“To  our  knowle<lge,”  said  the 
printers’  leader,  “there  is  no 
decision  of  the  courts  which 
holds  that  an  agreement  not  to 
compete  during  the  jjendency  of 
a  .strike  is  exempt  from  anti¬ 
trust  laws.” 

fkdler  Plans  Hearings 

New  York’s  veteran  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congressman,  Emanuel 
Celler,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciarj’  Committee,  said  he 
intended  to  .start  hearings  on 
the  New  York  strike  situation 
soon.  His  subcommittee  has 
been  working  more  than  a  year 
to  prepare  for  hearings  on  all 
phases  of  newspaper  consolida¬ 
tions. 

City  Councilman  Theodore  R. 
Kupperman,  a  Republican,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  President  Kennedy 
to  invoke  the  Taft-Hartley  Act’s 
emergency  provisions. 

Even  while  negotiations  were 
resumed  between  the  publishers 
and  printers,  under  auspices  of 
Federal  mediators,  the  Mailers’ 
branch  of  the  union  voted,  740 
to  7,  to  join  the  strike.  No 
progress  was  reported  after  the 
mediation  talks,  Mr.  Powers  re¬ 
porting  that  the  publishers’ 
proposals  in  regard  to  repro¬ 
duction  of  advertising  (bogus) 
and  use  of  tape  punched  by  an¬ 
other  union  were  “steeper  than 
ever.” 

2  N*h  •e>.sary 

Mr.  Bradford  said  it  was  in¬ 
accurate  to  say  the  publishers’ 
projwsals  were  “steeper  than 
ever.” 

“We  i-eiterated  what  we  have 
.said  all  along  that  acceptance 
of  these  two  proposals  were 
necessarj'  before  a  settlement 
can  be  reached,”  Mr.  Bradford 
.said.  “They  are  needed  to  helj) 
us  use  a  new  device  and  to 


eliminate  waste.  These  are  two 
proposals  that  remain  out  of 
.some  30.  We  have  accepted 
about  20  union  proposals.” 

Two  negotiation  sessions  took 
place  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
between  the  pre.ssmen  and  the 
publishers.  They  grew  out  of  a 
talk  John  Harold,  pressmen’s 
attorney,  made  before  Judge 
Medina’s  board.  Mr.  Harold 
said  the  pressmen  had  been 
close  to  agreement  before  the 
printers  struck.  Judge  Medina 
pounced  on  this  comment  and 
urged  negotiations.  Progress 
“in  some  areas”  was  reported, 
but  no  conclusions. 


•At  a  meeting  of  the  news) ta¬ 
ller  union  officers  committee  on 
Wednesday,  Mr,  Powers,  chair¬ 
man,  .said  there  was  no  break  in 
the  solid  union  supiiort  of  the 
St  like. 

The  American  Newspajter 
Guild  announced  it  was  continu¬ 
ing  benefits  to  New  York  mem¬ 
bers  by  borrowing  funds  to 
make  iiaynnents. 

Three  groups  of  pressmen 
filed  suits  in  Federal  Court  a.sk- 
ing  reimbursement  from  the 
closed  newspapers  for  lost 
wages  and  money  paid  out  in 
strike  benefits.  Claims  totaled 
more  than  $1.4  million. 


Cleveland’s  Mayor 
Keeps  Talks  Going 


Cleveland 

A  ray  of  hope  for  a  settle¬ 
ment  crept  into  the  six-week-old 
Cleveland  newspaper  strike  as 
Mayor  Ralph  M.  Locher  inter¬ 
vened  in  the  mediation  this 
week. 

“At  least  they  (the  Guild  and 
the  publishers)  are  talking,” 
was  the  concensus  but  the 
Union  Unity  Group  went  ahead 
with  plans  to  publish  a  news¬ 
paper. 

Mayor  Locher  called  the  two 
unions  —  the  Guild  and  the 
Teamsters — and  the  publishers 
to  his  offices  for  meetings  Tues¬ 
day  and  Wednesday. 

After  a  five-hour  session  with 
negotiating  teams  Wednesday, 
the  next  meeting  was  set  for 
Saturday  morning. 

“The  mayor  is  discharging 
his  public  responsibility,”  said 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Clei'eland  Press.  “We  welcome 
his  intervention  and  anything 
he  can  do.” 

“.\t  least  both  sides  are  talk¬ 
ing,”  said  a  Plain  Dealer 
spokesman.  However,  he  said  no 
new  proposals  have  been  made 
by  either  side.  The  Guild  was 
.still  asking  for  a  stronger  form 
of  union  security  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  of  the 
Press. 

A  Guild  spokesman.  Robert 
Stafford,  said  management  was 
.seriously  bargaining.  “For  only 
the  second  time  since  negotia¬ 
tions  liegan  Oct.  1,”  he  noted, 
“the  publishers  themselves  are 
meeting.” 

Mr.  Stafford  repeated  that 
the  Guild  must  have  in  writing 
at  least  a  combination  mainte¬ 
nance  of  membership  and 
agei.cy  shop  in  the  Press  com¬ 
mercial  department,  which  com¬ 
prises  approximately  160  guilds- 
men  and  110  non-guild  mem¬ 
bers.  By  this  he  meant  the 
Guild  would  approve  a  pub¬ 


lisher  suggestion  that  it  attempt 
to  persuade  the  non-members  to 
join  the  Guild.  But  if  90%  of 
the  commercial  employes  did 
not  join  within  a  specified  time 
(90  days),  then  the  Guild  would 
get  an  agency  shop  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  department. 

The  Plain  Dealer  reduced 
the  working  staffs  from  five  to 
four  days  a  week,  with  a  re¬ 
sulting  20%  reduction  in  sal- 
ar>',  from  top  management 
down.  The  Plain  Dealer  has 
approximately  500  working, 
compared  with  1800  when  the 
paper  is  publishing. 

.4t  a  Press  Guild  unit  meet¬ 
ing  Jan.  5  members  rejected  the 
jmblishers’  “final”  offer.  The 
vote  was  168  to  47.  The  Plain 
Dealer  unit  vote  the  previous 
day  was  124  to  8. 

Internal  Strife  in  Guild 

Meanwhile,  the  Guild  was 
having  internal  trouble  with  a 
“rebel”  minority  which  put  up 
a  slate  of  officers  against  the 
jno-Guild  ticket  and  made  the 
strike  the  major  issue. 

Milt  Widder  of  the  Press 
headed  the  “rebel”  slate  which 
j)romised  open  discussion  of 
Guild  affairs,  consultation  on 
contract  issues  and  weekly 
meetings. 

“We  believe,”  stated  a  “rebel” 
petition  for  support,  “that  the 
))resent  uniestrained  actions  of 
the  Guild  spokesmen  can  only 
lead  to  serious  damage  to  the 
newsjjaper  business  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  to  grievous  hardship  for 
all  employes  of  the  papers,  and 
to  the  drastic  weakening,  if  not 
the  .self-destruction  of  the  Guild 
itself.  We  oppose  further  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  strike  over  the 
union  shop  issue.” 

Emerson  Batdoiff  of  the 
Plain  Dealer  ran  for  president 
as  the  administration’s  nomi- 
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Silence  and  Activity 
In  Closed  Newsrooms 


By  Rick  Fruniman 

I  turnetl  from  Third  Ave.  into 
45tli  St.,  spotting  the  pickets 
while  I  was  still  far  down  the 
block.  Moving  through  them,  I 
walked  into  the  New  York 
Mirror  building.  A  few  minutes 
later  I  was  at  the  door  of  the 
Cla.^isified  Advertising,  Promo¬ 
tion  and  Retail  Advertising 
Departments. 

Row  upon  row  of  empty  desks 
greetfKl  me,  then  I  was  hailed 
by  TihI  Clodius,  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

He  waved  around  the  room. 
“In  i)romotion,  we  usually  have 
15  i)iH)ple,”  he  said.  “Now  there’s 
one.  Retail  Advertising  carries 
20.  There  are  two  here.  And  two 
in  (Uassified  instead  of  18.” 

He  took  me  down  to  the  news 
room,  stopping  on  the  way  in  the 
accounting  department  where  a 
dozen  i)eople  were  at  work. 
“Year-end  closing,”  he  explained. 

Ke-Cpeiiing  Plantt 

When  we  got  to  the  news 
department  the  editors  weren’t 
there.  A  secretary  explained  that 
they  were  “upstairs”  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  Publisher  Charles  B. 
.McC’abe. 

“We  can’t  just  .stop  dead,” 
Mr.  Clodius  said.  “We’re  work¬ 
ing  on  re-opening  plans.” 

In  the  almost-empty  city  room, 
Dan  Parker,  sports  columnist 
was  writing  his  copy  for  syndi¬ 
cation. 

Editor  Glenn  Neville,  Execu¬ 
tive  City  Editor  Edward  Markel 
and  Managing  Editor  Selig 
Adler  came  back  to  their  offices. 

Mr.  Neville  was  interested  in 
hearing  about  the  Cleveland 
newspaper  strike,  Mr.  Markel 
read  wire  copy  and  Mr.  Adler 
opened  mail. 

The  wire  service  machines 
kept  punching  away. 

Outside,  I  again  passed 
through  the  pickets.  A  police¬ 
man  watched  as  four  of  them 
warmed  their  hands  over  a  lire 
in  a  large  can. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

In  the  seventh-floor  editorial 
department  reception  room  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  a 
woman  asked  my  business.  I 
explained  I  wanted  to  see  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  R.  G.  Shand.  She 
had  me  fill  out  a  slip  then  dis¬ 
appeared  with  it  into  the  news 
room. 

Labor  Editor  Jack  Turcott 
came  out  and  led  me  into  the 
quiet,  almost  deserted  city  room. 

“At  the  height  of  the  day’s 


activities,  there’s  maybe  700 
l)eople  in  here,”  he  said.  Now 
there  were  12  to  15. 

“Don’t  count  those  two  over 
there,”  he  said.  “They’re  from 
the  London  Daily  Mirror,  They 
rent  space  here. 

“What  are  we  doing?  House¬ 
keeping  duties  like  answering 
mail.  And  making  a  daily  report 
of  what’s  going  on — even  though 
the  paper  isn’t  coming  out  we 
still  have  to  know  what’s 
happening.” 

Art  Director  Warren  Kline¬ 
felter  and  Edwin  Sundberg, 
head  mapman,  were  preparing 
the  News  Sunday  Roto  section 
for  five  weeks  away.  They  ex- 
])lained  that  they  always  worked 
on  a  five-week  deadline. 

In  the  Women’s  Department, 
a  large  sign  advertised  the 
“Sally  Joy  Brown”  Christmas 
fund.  Thousands  of  letters  lay 
untouched  in  baskets. 

Marie  Burke,  assistant 
women’s  editor,  said  they  were 
requests  for  knitting  and  dress 
l)attems,  for  fashion  and  beauty 
information,  for  “Advice  to  the 
Lovelorn,”  for  recipes,  etc. 

Fiction  manuscripts  were  still 
coming  in.  The  department  was 
also  forwarding  mail  to  syndi¬ 
cated  writers. 

“We  get  telephone  calls  on  the 
city  desk,  too,”  Mr.  Turcott 
added.  “We  have  a  number  of 
tipsters  who  get  paid  for  tips 
we  use.  Now,  when  they  call,  we 
tell  them  we  can’t  use  it  and 
they  ask,  ‘Can’t  you  save  it  until 
the  .strike  is  over?  What  differ¬ 
ence  does  it  make?’  ” 

Downstairs,  the  lobby  of  the 
.‘56-floor  News  Building  was 
bustling  with  people,  looking  at 
the  preview  display  of  the  1964- 
65  World  Fair,  reading  the  Time 
Clocks,  Weather  meters,  and 
scanning  News  photos. 

Outside,  about  a  dozen 
printers  marched  around  in  a 
circle.  A  man  hung  one  of  the 
signs  around  the  neck  of 
another.  “Slide  into  line  like  a 
good  boy,  chick,”  he  said. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

To  an  outsider  coming  from 
the  newsrooms  of  the  other 
dailies,  the  New  York  Times 
looked  busy. 

“We’re  still  publishing  our 
Western  Edition  and  our  Inter¬ 
national  Edition,”  Clifton 
Daniel,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  explained.  “There’s  also  our 
news  service  which  goes  to  72 
newspapers  here  and  abroad. 


That’s  still  operating.  We’ve 
(‘xpanded  the  news  service  for 
our  radio  station,  IF(^ArR,  and 
we’re  making  many  of  our  people 
available  to  radio  and  television.” 

He  added  the  newspaper  was 
still  maintaining  its  New  York 
Times  Index, 

The  Times’  Unitt^l  Nations 
Bureau,  Washington  Bureau, 
regional  and  foreign  bureaus 
were  exempted  from  the  strike 
and  were  continuing.  “We’re 
employing  alxiut  900  people  since 
the  strike,”  he  said.  “A  little 
over  300  are  in  our  news  depart¬ 
ment.  And  of  these  300,  about 
150  are  working  outside  of  New 
York  City.” 

He  waved  over  to  the  copy 
desk,  jwinting  out  that  it  usually 
consisted  of  three  desks  of  12 
men  each.  Now  it  was  one  desk 
of  a  dozen  people. 

“The  main  people  missing,” 
Mr.  Daniel  said,  “are  the  re- 
j)orters  and  copyreaders.  Our 
major  lack  is  in  the  local  news 
department.  We  still  have  all  of 
our  critics  and  our  .sports  col¬ 
umnist,  but  we  don’t  have  a 
l)olitical  reporter  or  labor  re¬ 
porter.  And  only  one  science 
reimrter.” 

Notice  Dirt 

“One  of  the  things  you  notice 
most  is  the  dirt,”  Mr.  Daniel 
said.  “The  floor  gets  swept  once- 
a-week,  you  clean  your  own  desk, 
the  panes  in  the  revolving  doors 
look  dirty,  the  floors  look  dusty.” 

Mr.  Daniel  led  me  back  toward 
the  regional  edition  desks  and 
we  passed  women  dictating  copy 
over  the  telephones  to  California 
for  the  Western  Edition.  This 
copy  normally  went  by  Teletype- 
setter. 

Lee  Kanner,  news  editor  of 
the  regional  editions  (Western 
and  Paris),  said  the  two  papers 
were  getting  out  each  day. 

“We’re  as  busy  now  as  ever,” 
he  commented. 

*  *  * 

In  the  promotion  department 
of  the  New  York  Journal  Amer¬ 
ican,  they  were  explaining  the 
news  digest  which  the  news- 
l)aper  was  putting  out  daily, 
35,000  copies  of  it  to  commuters, 
to  restaurants  and  at  “Main 
Street  USA,”  an  exhibit  in 
Grand  Central  Station  sponsored 
by  the  Journal-American. 

The  newsletter  was  put  to¬ 
gether  by  J-A  executive  news 
personnel  and  printed  in  Grand 
Central  Station  by  an  office 
duplicating  machine. 

Jerry  Karpf,  Sunday  editor, 
and  Ed  Stein,  night  managing 
editor,  handled  the  news  side  of 
the  digest. 

Promotion  Manager  Fred 
Lowe  said  the  J-A  was  con¬ 
tinuing  its  current  affairs  news- 
{Continued  on  page  67) 
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Times  Staff 
Salaries  Cut 
Up  to  50% 

Further  reduction  in  the  pay¬ 
roll  of  the  New  York  Times,  due 
to  the  printers’  strike,  was 
made  this  week  with  salary  cuts 
of  from  20  to  50%  for  all  those 
still  working. 

The  announcement  by  Orvil 
W.  Dryfoos,  publisher,  read  as 
follows : 

“This  is  the  most  difficult 
memorandum  to  The  Times  staff 
that  I  have  ever  had  to  write. 

“I  am  sure  you  all  realize 
that  the  present  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  for  all  Times  em¬ 
ployes,  whether  or  not  they  are 
working.  Some  of  our  operations 
are  continuing,  but  it  must  be 
apparent  to  all  that  our  ex- 
lenses  are  great  and  our  in¬ 
come  is  negligible. 

$250,000  a  Week 

“It  is  obvious  that  the  Times 
cannot  carry  indefinitely  the 
burden  of  continuing  the  cur¬ 
rent  payroll  which  last  week, 
even  with  our  present  reduced 
staff,  was  $250,000  per  week. 

I  do  not  have  to  emphasize  to 
you  the  importance  of  protecting 
our  resources  to  ensure  that 
when  publication  is  resumed  the 
Times  will  continue  to  be  the 
institution  that  you  have  helped 
to  develop  over  the  years. 

“Accordingly,  the  current 
payroll  has  to  be  substantially 
reduced.  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  unfair  to  ask  some  employes 
to  take  an  unpaid  furlough 
while  others  continue  at  full 
pay.  I  am  sure  that  all  900  of  us 
still  working  at  the  Times  this 
week  would  prefer  to  share  the 
reductions  that  must  be  made. 

“In  dealing  with  this  prob¬ 
lem  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
everyone  is  treated  fairly.  Thus 
I  have  to  announce  with  regret 
that  effective  January  14th  and 
until  further  notice  the  follow¬ 
ing  work  and  salary  schedule 
will  be  in  force  for  all  Times 
employes : 

“A  four-day  work  week. 

“Salaries  up  to  $15,000  per 
year  will  be  reduced  20%. 

“Salaries  over  $15,000  per 
year  will  be  reduced  20%  on 
the  first  $15,000  —  and  50% 
on  the  remainder  of  salary. 

“Officers  and  senior  execu¬ 
tives  will  work  at  50%  of  their 
total  salary. 

“Benefit  plan  deductions  for 
all  employes  at  work  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  based  on  normal  sal¬ 
aries  so  that  there  will  be  no 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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New  York  Standard 
Has  AU-Pro  Staff 

By  Philip  !\.  Schuyler 


After  an  initial  investment  of 
$100, 000  and  al)out  two  weeks 
of  lonp  days  of  jjlanninj?  by  key 
executives,  the  New  York  Stand¬ 
ard  appeare<l  Jan.  6  with  40 
tabloid  papes.  It  was  the  latest 
of  the  stop-g-ap  newspapers  seek¬ 
ing  to  fill  the  void  during  the 
New  York  City  newspaper  black¬ 
out. 

The  birth  of  the  Standard  is 
“a  fantastic  story,”  according  to 
Harry  Welker  Jr.,  43-year-old 
editor.  He  said  he  has  assigned 
Milton  Blacker,  New  York 
Times  reporter  who  is  on  the 
Standard’s  staff,  to  write  the 
full  account  for  the  paper’s  last 
issue.  The  Standard’s  backers 
have  said  it  is  in  business  only 
for  the  duration  of  the  strike- 
shutdown  of  the  city’s  nine  reg¬ 
ular  dailies. 

Uni-Serv  Corporation,  a  credit 
system  (Uni-Card),  is  the 
Standard’s  sponsor.  Joseph  P. 
Williams,  president  of  Uni-Serv, 
has  his  name  on  the  masthead 
as  publisher. 

Printed  by  N.  J.  NeHspap«‘r 

At  least  this  much  of  the 
Standard’s  stor>’  can  be  told 
now: 

On  Saturday,  Jan.  .I,  two  men 
from  the  Standard  ajiiieared  at 
the  plant  of  the  Elizabeth  (N.J.) 
Journal  with  some  mats  under 
their  arms.  They  wanted  to  get 
out  a  tabloid  newsjiaiier,  start¬ 
ing  right  away. 

Ralph  McA.  Ingersoll,  a  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  New  York’s 
ill-fated  PM,  who  is  one  of  the 
owners  (with  the  Goodson-Tod- 
man  television  team)  of  the 
Journal,  didn’t  want  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  strike-breaker.  He  said 
he  cleared  the  proposition  with 
New  York  City  publishers  and 
union  officials  and  with  their 
okay  he  let  the  Journal  accept 
the  printing  job  for  its  five-unit 
press. 

The  original  plan  was  to  print 
400,000  copies  of  the  Standard, 
half  for  newsstand  sale,  and  half 
to  be  mailed  to  Uni-Card  holders. 
Mr.  Welker  said  they  found  the 
mailing  technically  impossible. 
With  a  run  of  285,000  Tuesday 
night  for  W’ednesday’s  paper, 
negotiations  were  continuing  for 
other  printing  facilities.  News¬ 
stand  deliveries  were  extended 
to  Westchester  County  and  Con¬ 
necticut  through  the  Gaynor 
company  which  normally  dis¬ 
tributes  Manhattan  papers. 

Before  the  Journal  gets  the 


fir.st  mats  by  7  ji.m.  for  a  press 
start  at  10  p.m.,  copy  is  turntnl 
out  by  a  staff  of  professionals, 
all  Guild  members,  in  a  room 
on  fl(K)r  12-A  (13)  at  270  Madi- 
.son  Avenue.  Type  is  set  in  eight 
shojis,  assembled  in  galley  form 
in  the  composing  room  of  West¬ 
ern  Graphic  Arts,  formerly  the 
We.stern  Newspaper  Union. 
There  it  is  made  uj)  in  page  form 
and  mats  are  rolled. 

Helicupler  Service 

The  mats  are  taken  by  heli¬ 
copter  to  Newark  Airport,  then 
taken  the  final  five  miles  by  auto¬ 
mobile  to  the  Journal.  The 
’cojiter  flights  co.st  $100  an  hour. 

Printed  copies  are  handled  by 
Metropolitan  News  Co.,  but  get¬ 
ting  room  for  them  on  many 
.stands  is  a  problem  liecause  of 
the  proliferation  of  makeshift 
dailies  and  importe<l  papers 
from  Boston,  Newark  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  “No  room  for  another,” 
say  manx’  dealers. 

By  Wedne.sday  the  Standard 
had  a  .staff  of  120,  all  Guildsmen, 
but  officials  of  the  tab  estimatetl 
it  had  lieen  instrumental  in  put¬ 
ting  400  people  back  to  w’ork. 

John  L.  Catucci,  a  New  York 
Post  salesman  who  is  advertising 
director,  has  a  staff  of  40,  alxiut 
half  of  them  salesmen.  He  has 
farmed  out  classified  to  an  out¬ 
side  sales  agent  he  wouldn’t 
name.  This  agent  has  a  complete 
telephone  switchlxiard  and  has 
hired  classified  solicitors  from 
the  newspapers. 

Heavy  with  Classified 

The  first  issue  had  10,.500  lines 
of  classified,  and  one  iiage  got 
left  out  inadvertentlj',  Mr. 
Catucci  said.  There  was  also 
13,000  lines  of  national  and  local 
displax'.  On  Wednesdax’  there 
were  seven  pages  of  classified  in 
a  total  of  32  pages. 

The  issue  for  Sunday,  Jan. 
13,  will  have  120  pages,  22  of 
them  filled  with  classified.  Mr. 
Catucci  said  ad  agencies  had  be¬ 
gun  scheduling  copy  and  he  .saw 
bread-and-butter  retail  coming 
his  way. 

-41den  Whitman,  a  Times  man 
who  had  worked  on  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Daily,  a  stop-gap  edition 
of  the  Village  Voice,  became 
national  news  editor  of  the 
Standard. 

“We  have  a  real  live  Wash¬ 
ington  staff,  one  I  will  match 
any  day  with  that  of  the  Times,” 


.Mr.  Whitman  claime<l.  Jack 
Metcalfe  of  the  Neiv  York  News 
wrote  a  Washington  news 
roundup. 

Foreign  news  editor  is  Mar¬ 
shall  Peck,  once  cable  editor  of 
the  Herald  Tribune,  who  has 
also  worked  on  that  paper’s 
Paris  tHlition. 

Mr.  Peck,  wrote,  with  Dewitt 
Copp,  a  book  on  Nationalist 
China,  entitled  “The  Odd  Day,” 
based  on  the  fact  that  everx’  odd 
dax'  the  Red  Chinese  shell  the 
offshore  islands. 

Foreign  News 

The  Standard  signinl  wdth 
Foreign  News  Ser\dce  Inc., 
which  distributes  10  stories 
weekly  of  7,500  words  from  cor¬ 
respondents  around  the  world. 
At  the  United  Nations,  the 
Standard  has  Alexander  Bum- 
ham,  of  the  Times. 

William  T.  Souney,  Herald 
Tribune  editor  and  writer,  and 
Ed  Goss,  copy  reader,  complete 
the  foreign  staff. 

Mr.  PtH-k  said  he  is  making 
use  of  Radio  Liberty  and  that 
NBC-New’s  had  granted  him 


permission  to  monitor  its  for¬ 
eign  news. 

News  editor  is  John  L.  Bowen 
of  the  News,  assisted  by  Heizer 
Wright,  also  of  that  pap'r. 
Jo.seph  Donnelly,  “lobster”  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News,  is  city  editor 
of  the  Standard.  City  hall  and 
police  headquarters  are  being 
covered. 

The  sports  editor  is  Steve 
Tyno  from  the  Times. 

Robert  Sylvester,  News,  is 
writing  his  “Dream  Street”  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Standard.  Harold 
Stern,  who  has  taken  a  leave  of 
absence  from  King  Features 
Sx'ndicate,  edits  the  drama  page 
and  reviews  plays  and  films.  The 
jiaper  also  has  a  lxK)k  review 
column  by  William  B.  Lamble. 

William  Robbins,  who  was  on 
the  financial  desk  of  the  Times, 
is  financial  editor.  The  pai>er  is 
running  stock  tables  supplitni 
bx'  Bache  &  Co.  ticker. 

Texan  in  Background 

Leonard  E.  B.  Andrews,  Uni- 
Serv’s  vicepresident  in  charge 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


Roy  Roberts  Steps  Down; 


Fowler  Heads 

Kansas  City 

Roy  A.  Roberts  gave  up  his 
major  role  in  the  management 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star  this 
week,  accepting  the  post  of 
chairman  of  the  Ixiard  as  an 
advisory  one. 

Richard  B.  Fowler,  60-year- 
old  editor,  “will  speak  for  the 
Star,”  said  Mr.  Roberts  after 
the  moves  were  ratified  at  the 
stockholders’  meeting.  Mr.  Fowl¬ 
er  was  advanced  from  vicepresi¬ 
dent  to  president,  a  post  Mr. 
Roberts  had  held  since  1947. 

Now  75  and  suffering  from 
loss  of  vision,  Mr.  Roberts  said 
he  would  “get  out  from  under¬ 
foot”  of  the  new  administration 
by  vacationing  in  the  Pacific 
area  with  his  wife. 

Frank  S.  McKinney,  47,  was 
named  general  manager  for 
business  operations.  He  has  been 
serving  as  assistant  to  Mr. 
Roberts. 

Paul  V.  Miner,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  was  elected  a  director  of  the 
publishing  company,  replacing 
Raymond  A.  Barrows,  who  re- 
tiied.  Miss  Thelma  Hubbard, 
who  was  Mr.  Barrows’  assist¬ 
ant,  was  named  secretaiy. 

Approve  Pension  Plan 

The  stockholders  also  ap¬ 
proved  a  pension  plan  and  re¬ 
tirement  program  for  employes. 

Changes  in  the  news  staff,  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  W.  Colt,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  included: 
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K.C.  Star 


Richard  B.  Fowler 


Cruiser  Palmer  —  city  editor 
to  news  editor. 

George  R.  Burg  —  promoted 
to  city  editor. 

Matt  Goree  —  assistant  city 
editor. 

Kirk  Dalton  —  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor  for  the  morning 
edition  (Times). 

Mr.  Fowler  will  have  two  as¬ 
sociate  editors:  Henry  C.  Has¬ 
kell,  foreign  affairs  and  edi¬ 
torial  page;  and  W.  W.  Baker, 
production  of  the  editorial  page. 

On  the  advertising  staff,  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Shields  was  made  local 
ad  manager;  Claude  Mackey, 
special  advertising  manager; 
and  Edmund  Fink,  promotion 
manager. 
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Field  and  Whitney 
Join  in  Syndieate 


its  relationship  with  newspapers. 
He  has  been  associated  with 
NANA  since  1917. 

Mr.  Spiess  will  direct  the 
group’s  domestic  operations  and 
act  as  coordinator  with  Koster- 
Dana. 

Promotion  Policy 

Mr.  Spiess  emphasized  that 
increased  sales  and  promotion 
programs  form  his  operational 
plan. 

“The  addition  of  these  major 
news  services  and  feature  syn¬ 
dicates  to  the  Koster-Dana  com¬ 
plex  is  an  important  step  in  our 


in  Chicago.  The  New  York  op¬ 
eration  will  continue  in  present 
quarters  of  the  former  Herald 
Tribune  syndicate  in  New  York 
City. 

Harold  H.  Anderson,  whose 
Publishers  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate  became  associated  with  the 
Field  Syndicate  Oct.  1,  1962, 
will  be  president  and  executive 
editor  of  the  new  combine.  Ever¬ 
ett  Walker  of  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  will  direct  the  New  York 
division.  Robert  A.  Cooper  of 
the  Field  Syndicate  will  te  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  Robert 
Cowles,  Field  Syndicate,  will  be 


program  to  solidify  our  corpora-  John  Hay  Whitney 


Marshall  Field  Jr.  (Continued  on  jmge  61) 
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ATTOR^EY  GE>ERAL  TO  PUBLISHER; 

KeimedyConversation 
On  Hoffa  Story  Bared 


Did  Attorney  General  R()l)ert 
F.  Kennedy  tr>'  to  “pressure”  a 
Nashville  publisher  to  suppress 
a  story? 

Did  a  published  report  of  a 
jur>’  tampering  allegation  preju¬ 
dice  the  recent  trial  of  James 
R.  Holfa,  teamster  union  presi¬ 
dent,  in  Nashville?  The  jury  was 
unable  to  agree  on  a  verdict. 

If  James  R.  Hotfa  has  a  copy 
of  a  transcript  of  a  conversation 
between  Publisher  James  G. 
Stahlman  of  the  S^ashi'ille 
Banru’r  and  Attorney  General 
Kennedy,  how  and  where  did  he 
get  it? 

These  questions  were  being 
asked  this  week  after  Mr.  Hoffa 
accused  Mr.  Kennedy  of  pressure 
tactics  and  Mr.  Stahlman  re¬ 
vealed  the  phone  conver.sation 
he  had  last  Oct.  23  with  Mr. 
Kennedy  on  the  subject  of  the 
Hoffa  trial. 

Mr.  Stahlman  .said  emphatic¬ 
ally  that  if  Mr.  Hoffa  has  a  copy 
of  the  transcript  of  the  conver¬ 
sation,  “he  did  not  come  into 
lK)Ssession  of  it  from  me  or  from 
anybody  directly  or  remotely 
connected  with  the  Nashvdlle 
Banner.” 

Called  By  u  ‘Rep»»rl«T’ 

The  affair  goes  back  to  the 
second  day  of  the  Hoffa 
trial.  The  teamsters’  leader  was 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  vio¬ 
late  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  in 
connection  with  a  trucking  busi¬ 
ness.  Prospective  jurors  stated 
in  open  court  that  one  or  more 
of  them  had  been  called  on  the 
telephone  by  a  person  represent¬ 
ing  himself  to  be  a  reporter  on 
the  staff  of  the  Banner. 

Mr.  Stahlman  posted  a  re¬ 
ward  of  $5,000  for  the  arrest 
and  trial  of  any  person  found 
to  have  represented  himself  to 
be  a  reporter  of  the  Banner  who 
has  sought  to  tamper  with  jurors 
at  any  time. 

The  publisher’s  .statement,  in 
the  evening  Banner,  Oct.  23,  dis¬ 
closed  that  it  was  the  Banner 
which  first  informed  court 
authorities  and  the  FBI  of  the 
misrepresentation. 

On  the  morning  of  Oct.  23 
Mr.  Stahlman  talked  \vith  the 
Attorney  General  about  the 
matter  and  the  conversation  was 
recorded  in  the  Banner  office. 

Hoffa  Offers  Transcript 

Mr.  Hoffa’s  statement  about 
that  conversation,  issued  in 
Washington  Jan.  2,  gav^e  the  gist 


of  it  and  said  he  would  be  glad 
to  supply  a  coi)y  of  the  tran¬ 
script  to  Mr.  Kennedy  if  there 
was  any  denial. 

Elaborating  on  his  charge  that 
the  Attorney  General  had  at- 
tempt{*d  to  suppress  information, 
Mr.  Hoffa  later  declared: 

“Here  he  (Kennedy)  is,  call¬ 
ing  an  e<litor  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  trial  ...  If  you  will 
examine  the  Na.shville  Banner’s 
transcript  of  the  conversation 
closely  it  says  that  a  reporter, 
a  member  of  the  FBI  and  Sheri¬ 
dan  (pre.sumably  a  Kennedy 
aide,  Walter  Sheridan)  were  in 
the  judge’s  chambers  that  morn¬ 
ing. 

“This  discussion  should  make 
every  .American  citizen  worried 
that  there  can  be  a  di.scussion 
betwwn  the  FBI,  the  judge  and 
the  Justice  Department  during 
the  middle  of  a  trial  without  the 
defendant  l>eing  there.” 

In  Interest  of  Fair  Trial 

A  Justice  Department  spokes¬ 
man  said  Mr.  Kennedy  had  re- 
(luested  Mr.  Stahlman  to  with¬ 
hold  publishing  a  ston,”  about 
the  questioning  of  jurors  only  in 
the  interest  of  seeing  that  Mr. 
Hoffa  received  a  fair  trial. 

Mr.  Stahlman  prefaced  the 
text  of  the  conversation  in  the 
Banner  Jan.  3  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “there  was  nothing 
in  this  conversation  which  re¬ 
flects  any  way  upon  me,  the 
Nashville  Banner  or  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General.” 

Mr.  Stahlman  justified  the 
imblication  of  the  jury  tamper¬ 
ing  story  and  posting  of  the 
reward  on  the  ground  that  the 
Banner’s  integrity  had  been 
impugned. 

When  Mr.  Kennedy  remarked 
that  he  hoped  the  stor>’  would 
not  bring  about  a  mistrial,  Mr. 
Stahlman  declared :  “I  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  how  you  or  anybody 
else  expects  me  to  sacrifice,  for 
the  sake  of  the  conviction  of 
Jimmy  Hoffa,  the  reputation  of 
my  newspaper,  tecause  of  the 
liars  who  have  brought  this 
thing  about.” 

The  Justice  Department 
spokesman  said  there  would  be 
no  investigation  of  how  Mr. 
Hoffa  obtained  the  transcript. 
No  transcript  was  made  by  the 
Government,  the  official  said. 

Text  of  Gonversation 

Following  is  the  text  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Banner: 


Kennedy:  Hello. 

Stahlman:  How  are  you.  Gen¬ 
eral? 

Kennedy:  Fine  thanks.  We  are 
having  i)roblems  down  there  in 
addition  to  the  problems  in 
Cuba,  in  connection  with  this 
trial. 

Stahlman:  That  is  a  gro.ss 
understatement,  if  I  may  .say  so. 
I  have  called  you  on  my  office 
phone  with  the  squawk  box  on  so 
that  my  Administrative  Assist¬ 
ant,  my  Editor  and  my  Legal 
(’ounsel  can  hear  what  tran- 
si)ires  between  you  and  me. 

Kennixly:  That  will  be  fine.  I 
am  here  in  my  office  alone.  The 
situation,  as  it  was  report(*d  to 
me,  .seems  to  l)e  that  a  number 
of  prospective  jurors  were  asked 
questions  in  the  course  of  which 
it  was  stated  that  they  had  been 
called  by  somebody  who  identi¬ 
fied  himself  as  l)eing  a  reporter 
for  the  Nashville  Banner,  and 
then  I  understood  that  your 
nt*wspaper  was  contemplating 
l)ublishing  a  story  in  connection 
with  this.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
our  lawyers,  and  I  only  learnetl 
of  this  in  the  last  half-hour  as  I 
just  returned  to  the  office  from 
attending  .some  other  meetings, 
that  if  a  detailed  story'  in  con- 
nwtion  with  this  matter  were 
made,  it  might  very  well  lead  to 
a  mistrial  in  this  case.  I  am 
.sure  you  are  as  interested  as  I 
am  in  attempting  to  bring  this 
trial  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
I  can  understand  your  own  per¬ 
sonal  concern  as  to  what  has 
resulted  at  the  trial.  I  have  been 
subjected  to  these  matters  for  a 
period  of  five  years  now,  and 
the  one  thing  that  Mr.  Hoffa  is 
interested  in  is  to  obtain  a  mis¬ 
trial,  to  get  this  put  off,  to  get 
it  killed  in  .some  fashion.  If  we 
take  any  steps  now  that  will 
lead  in  that  direction,  we  will 
play  right  in  his  ball  park.  I 
called  you  in  the  hopes  that  you 
would  consider  this  matter 
further  so  that  perhaps  we  could 
work  .something  out. 

A  Gross  Injustice 

Stahlman:  I  don’t  know  what 
lias  been  reported  to  you,  but 
let  me  say  to  you  what  I  have 
said  to  Mr.  Steele  of  the  FBI 
last  night.  Judge  Miller  last 
night,  and  what  I  said  to  your 
Mr.  Sheridan  in  my  office,  this 
morning.  We  are  just  as  anxious 
to  see  a  successful  case  against 
this  fellow  as  you  are.  We  are 
going  to  be  the  last  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  to  jeopardize 
that,  if  it  be  within  our  power. 

Kennedy:  I  appreciate  that. 

Stahlman:  A  gross  injustice 
has  been  done  to  me,  my  news¬ 
paper  and  my  associates  on  this 
newspaper,  and  I  feel  that  it  is 
necessary  to  put  our  position  in 
the  clear  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  came  into  open  court  this 


morning,  through  no  fault  of  the 
judge  or  the  Federal  attorneys, 
after  Mr.  Steele  assured  me  last 
night  that  everything  would  lie 
done  this  morning  to  see  that  it 
didn’t.  I  am  interested  in  learn¬ 
ing  how  it  broke  among  the 
jurors,  themselves. 

Kennedy:  I  understand  the 
liosition  in  which  The  Banner 
finds  itself  and  your  difficulty. 

Stahlman:  The  Banner  wants 
no  part  in  the  blame  for  what 
might  happen  in  the  Hoffa  trial 
in  the  event  you  can’t  get  a  jury 
or  a  conviction.  I  hope  you  get 
l)oth.  My  delay  in  returning  your 
call  was  in  my  effort  to  get  into 
the  city  edition  a  statement 
which  I  am  convinced  .sets  The 
Banner’s  position  in  the  proper 
light,  and  I  am  .sure  that  it  in  no 
way  jeopardizes  the  possibility 
of  securing  a  jury  or  the  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecution  in  Federal 
Court  of  Jimmy  Hoffa.  I  say 
that  in  the  full  knowledge  of 
what  I  have  written  and  what 
is  already  in  the  city  edition, 
and  I  believe  after  you  have  seen 
it,  you  will  agree  that  it  was 
fair  in  ever>'  jiarticular  so  far 
as  the  government  was  con¬ 
cerned,  and  was  the  only  thing 
I  could  possibly  do  in  order  to 
protect  myself  and  The  Banner 
against  this  reprehensible  stuff. 
I  have  offered  a  $5,000  reward 
for  the  arrest  and  bringing  to 
trial,  by  the  FBI  or  otherwise, 
anyone  who  might  be  connected 
with  these  false  statements. 

Too  Late 

Kennedy:  I  am  afraid  my 

conversation  is  too  late  if  you 

have  already  done  that. 

Stahlman:  I  don’t  think  your 

conversation  is  too  late.  I  am 

not  unfamiliar  with  your  posi¬ 
tion  in  this  situation.  I  have 
already  had  conversations  with 
other  people  —  Ed  Guthman, 
when  I  was  in  New  York  six 
weeks  ago,  talked  with  my  execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  Charles  Moss,  and 
explained  that  you  definitely 
believe  that  Hoffa  would  be  an 
issue  in  this  Congressional  cam¬ 
paign.  I  know  of  other  things 
that  have  transpired  regarding 
Carlton  Loser  in  that  regard.  I 
am  thoroughly  familiar  with 
your  feeling  in  this  thing  and 
am  thoroughly  sympathetic  with 
you.  But  I  tell  you,  frankly,  in 
my  estimation  that  what  we 
have  put  in  the  paper  is  going 
to  do  your  case  no  injury.  I  still 
feel  and  always  will  feel  that 
what  I  have  said  was  necessary 
in  view  of  what  happened  in 
open  court  involving  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner. 

Kennedy:  This  is  what  they 
wanted. 

Stahlman:  This  was  not  of 
our  doing. 

Kennedy :  As  long  as  they  can 
{Continued  on  page  66) 
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N.Y.  H«*ral<l  Trilmne  (loliiiniiist  Writes  About  .  .  . 


The  Beneficent  Monsters 

Wlien  members  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  gather  in  Chicago  (Jan.  20-23),  looking  over  their 
shoulders  will  l)e  a  multi-red-eyed  monster  known  as  the  com¬ 
puter.  It  could  be  a  beneficent  monster  for  newspapers. 

Many  people  “in-the-know”  are  not  completely  certain  about 
what  the  electronic  marvel’s  i)lace  will  l)e  in  the  advertising 
business.  But  media  had  better  learn  to  live  with  it. 

And  it  is  the  educated  guess  of  this  writer,  who  barely  squeaked 
through  algebra  courses,  that  the  computer’s  use  in  media  selec¬ 
tion  could  turn  out  to  be  a  good  thing  for  The  Newspajier. 

First,  Feed  It  Valuable  Data! 

The  answers  that  come  out  of  computers  depend  on  what  is 
put  into  them.  And  as  one  ad  agency  executive  pointed  out,  there 
are  vast  quantities  of  accumulated  facts  about  newspapers  that 
have  never  come  to  light  because  of  the  sheer  amount.  Now,  with 
a  machine  that  can  do  calculations  in  one-twentieth  of  a  second 
that  would  take  a  man  a  lifetime,  much  of  this  material  can  be 
put  to  use  profitably,  it  would  seem. 

The  big  problem  at  the  moment  is  the  “programming”  of  the 
data  and  the  establishment  of  uniform  criteria.  The  human  ele¬ 
ment  is  .still  very  present  when  it  comes  to  deciding  what’s  to 
go  into  the  machine  and  if  everybody  sets  his  own  rules,  where’s 
the  .science? 

Even  some  of  the  advertising  agencies  that  have  jumped  into 
the  computer  gambit  with  both  feet  have  different  views  as  to 
how  it  should  be  used.  I.ast  fall,  and  within  24  hours  of  each  other, 
Young  &  Rubicam  and  BBDO  unveiled  systems  that  they  had 
been  working  on  for  three  years.  (J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  will 
introduce  its  system  this  year.) 

Y&R  said  its  system  discarded  the  linear  programming  type  of 
computer  operation;  BBDO  said  its  system  is  a  “logical  exten¬ 
sion”  of  linear  programming  of  advertising  media.  There  were 
strong  hints  from  both  sides  that  the  other  guy’s  system  was 
outmoded. 

Y&R  called  its  method  the  “High  Assay  Media  Model,”  and 
likened  it  to  how  a  gold  mining  company  (an  advertiser)  would 
best  spend  its  capital  to  exploit  a  series  of  gold  mines  (the  media) 
which  differed  from  each  other  in  gold  content  of  the  ore. 

BBDO  called  its  system  SIMAD — a  System  for  the  Integration 
of  Marketing  and  Advertising  Data. 

‘Gold  Mine’  .\iialogy 

William  Moran,  Y&R  vicepresident  and  manager  of  its  research 
department,  said  the  “mining  company’s”  problem  is  similar  to 
the  advertisers’:  how  much  to  spend  on  mines  rich  in  ore  and  how 
much  on  mines  of  lesser  ore  content.  “The  key  to  the  decision  lies 
in  the  assay  of  the  ore  in  the  mine,  not  merely  in  the  depth  of  the 
mine,”  he  said.  “Similarly,  the  key  for  the  advertiser  is  the  merits 
of  the  media,  not  just  the  size  of  the  circulation.  In  short,  you 
can’t  just  line  facts  up — you  have  to  be  able  to  assess  them  and 
this  is  what  we  can  now  begin  to  do  with  our  ‘High  Assay  Media 
Model’.” 

T.  C.  Dillon,  general  manager  of  BBDO,  said  SIMAD  will  play 
an  important  role  in  lowering  the  cost  of  effective  advertising. 
“Creating  advertising  solutions  to  marketing  problems  is  like  fit¬ 
ting  the  profile  of  a  new  key  to  a  lock,”  he  said.  “Heretofore,  much 
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of  the  work  has  been  on  a  handwork  cut-and-try  basis.  Now  we 
are  able,  quickly  and  accurately,  to  design  a  key  that  we  know 
will  fit  the  lock.” 

Some  other  agencies,  like  Compton,  use  an  independent  com¬ 
puter  service,  the  Central  Media  Bureau,  which  is  affiliated  with 
C-E-I-R  Inc.  Its  function  is  somewhat  different.  A  representative 
of  CMB  explained  its  operation  this  way:  “CMB  takes  over  where 
linear  programming  lets  off.  In  other  words,  it  accomplishes  all  of 
those  jobs  within  an  agency  media  department  that  must  be  done 
once  the  media  have  been  .selected.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the 
specific  time  or  space  buy  has  been  made,  then  the  CMB  ‘Elec¬ 
tronic  Estimator’  goes  to  work. 

“This  estimator  actually  prices  the  buy,  i)roduces  all  the  forms, 
records  and  documents  which  are  necessary  for  the  functionings 
within  the  agency  (traffic  department,  account  group,  client  docu¬ 
ments)  as  well  as  those  needed  by  the  media  repre.sentative  and 
the  medium,  such  as  contracts,  affidavits  of  performance,  and  so 
forth.  The  CMB  computers  maintain  an  updated  client  master 
jecord  with  the  agency  client’s  complete  buy  history  on  it.” 

In  that  way,  it  was  said,  the  computers  can  instantaneously 
figure  the  correct  discounts  for  each  client,  and,  therefore,  price 
buys  more  accurately  and  rapidly  than  agency  estimators. 

.Signal  to  Increase  .Advertising 

The  CMB  “Electronic  Estimator”  al.so  alerts  the  agency  media 
department  when  it  leaches  an  “economic  maximum”  plateau  for 
a  specific  client,  a  cost-break-point  at  which  it  might  Income  more 
economic  to  increase  advertising. 

The  computers  in  all  instances  can  be  and  are  used  for  the 
routine  accounting  and  payment  operations. 

Well,  what  will  all  this  mean  to  the  media  .salesman?  Probably 
a  lot  more  work  at  first  and  a  lot  closer  questioning  by  the  media 
buyers  while  the  data  is  being  built  up  in  the  machine.  There  are 
lecorded  instances  already  of  media  salesmen  throwing  in  the 
sponge  because  too  much  was  being  asked  of  them.  Others,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  seen  it  as  an  opportunity  and  have  jumped  in 
with  all  the  information  they  could  muster. 

In  the  long  run  the  infernal  machines  may  be  a  time-saver  for 
media  salesmen.  Joseph  St.  George,  .senior  media  director  of  Y&R, 
says  that  where  print  media  are  concerned  a  lot  of  the  time  now 
taken  up  with  telling  media  buyers  that  your  publication  has  such 
and  such  a  circulation  with  this  many  under  35  will  be  saved. 
It  will  all  be  in  the  computer. 

However,  Mr.  St.  George  said,  the  space  salesman  will  have  to 
sell  the  import  and  value  of  his  publication  more  forcefully  and 
intelligently.  In  other  words,  the  computer  will  not  take  the  place 
of  a  good  .salesman.  The  machines,  in  addition,  to  statistical  data, 
also  will  contain  “judgment  numbers,”  and  that  gets  you  right 
back  to  nose-to-nose  salesmanship. 

The  matter  of  judgment  can  be  extremely  important.  While  the 
computer  can  turn  out  20  years’  worth  of  work  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  it  can  also  turn  out  20  years’  worth  of  erroneous  data 
if  it  is  fed  even  the  slightest  bit  of  misinformation. 

.4  Deal  for  ‘Judgment  Number’ 

Hence,  the  alert  media  salesman  will  be  well  advised  to  double 
check  on  the  information  contained  on  his  publication’s  cards  if 
he  doesn’t  like  what  is  coming  out  at  the  other  end. 

The  matter  of  judgment  “numbers”  is  a  fascinating  one.  A 
dialogue  between  a  salesman  and  a  media  buyer  could  almost 
sound  like  an  auction. 

M.B. :  “I’m  going  to  give  you  a  number  3  judgment  rating.” 

Salesman:  “How  about  making  it  7?” 

M.B. :  “Well,  maybe  4.” 

Salesman:  “6?” 

M.B.:  “Okay,  5.” 

Some  people  have  intimated  that  the  computer  would  eliminate 
the  three-hour  lunch  since  everything  would  be  cut  and  dried 
and  there  would  be  no  need  for  softening  up  the  space  buyer. 

Well,  we  have  a  feeling  if  that  piece  of  erroneous  information 
were  fed  into  the  computer,  the  media  buyers  would  see  to  it 
that  it  came  up  with  the  right  answer. 


Marvin  Murphy  Dies 

Marvin  Murphy,  65,  a  retired 
vicepresident  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Philadelphia  advertising 
agency,  died  Jan.  9  at  Winter 
Park,  Fla. 


Sir  Bruce  Ingram 

London 

Sir  Bruce  Ingram,  85,  editor 
of  the  Illustrated  London  News 
for  60  years,  died  Jan.  8.  He 
became  editor  of  the  famous 
magazine  in  1900. 
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electronic  computer  room  at  Associated  Press  headquarters  in 
New  York  is  the  center  of  operations  with  IBM  equipment  to  transmit 
stock  tables  to  newspapers  via  tape  at  high  speed. 


AP  Tests  Fast 
Stock  Service 

The  Associated  Press  has 
completed  the  installation  of 
electronic  computer  equipment 
to  speed  the  transmission  of 
stock  market  tables  to  news¬ 
papers. 

An  AP  spokesman  said  a  test 
of  the  system  in  the  sending 
of  the  full  final  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  list  in  Telet>i)esetter 
tape  to  the  Chicaffo  Tribune  at 
a  rate  of  1,000  six-character 
w'ords  per  minute  was  success¬ 
ful. 

Further  tests  are  under  way 
with  a  view  toward  working 
the  computer  into  the  daily 
transmission  of  stock  market 
tables  later  this  month  or  early 
in  February. 

The  computer  system,  de¬ 
signed  by  IBM  for  AP,  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  reading  exchange  tickers 
at  a  rate  of  5,000  words  a  min¬ 
ute,  with  a  spee<l  output  well  in 
excess  of  the  1,000-words-a- 
minute  current  line  capacity. 

The  equipment  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  specially-constructed 
computer  room  built  into  AP’s 
New'  York  headquarters  at  50 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  using  a  new 
type  of  raised  flooring  and 
super-filtered  air  conditioning. 

AP’s  entry  into  the  automated 
ticker-to-tape  processing  system 
was  announced  in  September, 
1961.  The  programming  of  the 
machine  has  been  formulated 
so  that  it  automatically  updates 
the  record  of  each  stock  as  the 
ticker  information  is  fed  into  it. 
• 

Edward  H.  Reilly 

Edward  H.  Reilly,  57,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Reilly  Electrotype  Co.,  a 
major  supplier  to  advertising 
agencies,  died  Jan.  7  at  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.  He  was  an  Air  Force 
major  during  World  War  II. 
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UPI’s  Unistox 
System  Ready 

United  Press  International 
announced  this  week  that  it  had 
successfully  demonstrated  its 
12-channel  computerized  stock 
■seiwice  to  the  Cliic<tf/o  Dnily 
AVm’.s  on  Jan.  7. 

The  UPI  sendee,  called  Uni¬ 
stox,  delivere<l  the  closing  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  list  over 
high-spee<l  teletypsetter  chan¬ 
nels  to  12  UPI  reperforators 
mounted  on  12  Comet  line- 
casters  in  the  new'spaiier’s  com¬ 
posing  room. 

All  12  I'epei'forators  started 
producing  tape  simultaneously 
wdthin  seconds  after  the  last 
sale  was  reported  by  the  ticker. 
The  complete  run  took  about 
10*4  minutes. 

Harry  R.  Flor>',  UPI  general 
manager  of  communications,, 
said  UPI  has  been  conducting 
tests  with  live  computer  tape  at 
the  Intertype  Company  plant  in 
Brooklyn  for  five  weeks. 

Mr.  Flory  said  the  Chicago 
demonstration  followed  several 
months  of  testing  operations  by 
UPI  and  Scantlin  Electronics 
Inc.,  which  designed  and  is  pro¬ 
ducing  seiwice.  The  Scantlin 
computer  center  is  at  60  Broad 
Street,  New  York. 

Mr.  Flory  said  additional 
demonstrations  of  Unistox  are 
being  scheduled  for  other  cities 
and  the  service  will  be  in  daily 
operation  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  within  the  next  three  or 
four  w’eeks. 

UPI  said  Unistock  seiwice 
also  will  be  delivered  ov’er  six, 
four  or  two  channels  for  both 
afternoon  and  morning  news¬ 
papers.  Single  channel  service 
W'ill  be  available  for  morning 
new'spapers  desiring  it, 

{Picture  on  page  64) 


More  than  3,500  retailers  at 
the  52nd  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association  in  New  York  this 
week  W'ere  shown  how  ROP  color 
in  newspapers  could  help  solve 
the  squ{*eze  between  rising  costs 
an<l  shrinking  profit  margins. 

In  an  hour-long  .stage  revue, 
“Show  Your  Colors,”  executives 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  emphasized  retail  rev 
search  as  an  aid  to  stores.  The 
main  theme  was  how  retailers 
can  accelerate  big-ticket  sales 
with  color,  and  how  color  offers 
“l)erpetual  freshness”  in  new’s- 

l)aper  ads. 

Participating  in  the  show’, 
which  featured  professional  per¬ 
formers,  and  an  unusual  film 
presentation,  “The  Retailer’s 
Coloring  Book,”  w’ere:  Charles 
T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  jiresident; 
Uw’ight  “RihI”  Skinner,  vice- 
l)resident,  color  sales;  Louis 
Tannenbaum,  vicep  resident, 
chain  and  dc'partment  .store 
sales;  and  Thwdore  Barash, 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
jiromotion. 

Retail  Research 

Mr.  Lipscomb  said  the  Bureau 
has  l)egun  a  greatly  increase<l 
program  of  research  in  retail 
marketing. 

“VVe  are  doing  all  this,  not 
only  as  an  aid  to  retailers,  but, 
of  course,  in  our  own  self-inter¬ 
est,”  he  said.  “We  w’ant  everj’ 
one  in  our  business  to  study  your 
business,  to  understand  it  i)etter, 
to  keep  up  w’ith  its  constant 
changes,  to  help  you  get  greater 
productivity  from  your  adver¬ 
tising  dollars.  Because,  as  your 
advertising  and  selling  become 
more  productive,  new’spapers 
will  share  in  your  success.” 

Mr.  Lipscomb  noted  that  the 
Bureau  also  started  a  new  train¬ 
ing  program  for  retail  adver¬ 
tising  .salesmen. 

Mr.  Skinner  traced  newspaper 
color  advertising  from  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  1891.  Mr.  Tannenbaum 
called  attention  to  examples  of 
successful  color  ads  run  by 
department,  chain  and  specialty 
stores,  and  suggested  ways  for 
retailers  to  set  up  color  adver¬ 
tising  programs.  Mr.  Barash 
explored  creative  ways  in  which 
retailers  are  using  color. 

Mr.  Tannenbaum  urged  the 
use  of  funds  now  being  spent  for 
“less  effective  media.”  He  said 
there  w’as  a  negative  attitude  to 
much  mail  advertising.  More 
than  half — 539c — of  the  recip¬ 
ients  throw  it  away  immediately 
or  after  a  quick  glance,  he  said. 


Another  area  of  consideration, 
he  .said,  is  the  switching  of 
Christmas  and  other  kinds  of 
catalog  expenditures  into  news¬ 
paper  color  sections.  This  has 
already  l)een  done  by  some 
stores,  he  said. 

A  series  of  hypothetical  ads 
W’ere  suggested  as  creative  ap¬ 
proaches  to  existing  sales  situa¬ 
tions: 

1)  An  eight-i)age  color  roto¬ 
gravure  home  furnishings  sec¬ 
tion  illustrating  room  settings 
just  as  they  are  in  the  store 
itself. 

2)  A  color  millinery  ad,  life 
size,  that  a  woman  can  actually 
cut  out  and  “try  it  on  for  size.” 

3)  A  place-setting  ad,  also  in 
actual  size,  that  utilizes  the  par¬ 
ticipation  idea.  By  cutting  out 
the  place-.setting,  the  reader  can 
relate  it  to  her  own  table  decor. 

1)  A  calendar  ad  in  color  that 
can  be  clipped  and  savetl  that 
shows  many  store  and  commun¬ 
ity  events  planned  for  the 
coming  year. 

Current  creative  uses  of  news- 
l)aper  color  by  retailers  were 
also  shown  by  Mr.  Barash.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  color  ink  on  color  [. 
stock,  white  ink,  different  shades 
of  the  same  color  within  the 
same  ad  to  increase  dimension 
were  some  of  the  techniques 
illustrated. 

Couched  in  the  broad  humor 
of  the  “coloring  book”  were  ' 
.some  penetrating  comments  on  [ 
retailers,  many  current  prob-  ' 
lems,  and  suggestions  on  how 
color  advertising  of  high-profit 
merchandise  can  help  alleviate 
the  “cost-profit  squeeze.” 

• 

‘First  Aid  Kit’ 

For  Television  , 

A  “first  aid  kit”  for  retail¬ 
ers,  bom  of  the  newspaper 
strikes  in  New  York  and  Cleve¬ 
land,  w’ill  be  introduced  soon 
by  the  Television  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

How’ard  P.  Abrahams,  TvB 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  re¬ 
tail  sales,  told  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  Association  in 
New  York  this  week,  that  the 
strikes  “clearly  illustrate  why 
it  is  vitally  important  that  re¬ 
tail  store  promotions  be  planned 
far  in  advance.” 

Louis  Sirota,  TvB  retail  sales 
director,  said  that  although  the 
kit  is  being  designed  primarily 
to  help  stores  use  tv  in  emer¬ 
gencies,  TvB  expects  it  will  have 
general  use,  too. 
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Facts  of  ROP  Color 
In  Retailers’  Show 
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Retailer  Analyzes 
Effect  of  Shutdown 


A  <ontinuation  of  the  New 
York  City  newspaper  strike  “for 
more  than  another  four  weeks 
would  result  in  a  dramatic  slow¬ 
down  in  retail  activity,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Edward  F.  Engle,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  sales  promotion  di¬ 
vision,  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Asociation. 

In  an  assessment  of  the  effects 
of  the  shutdown  on  retail 
sales  volume  presented  during 
NRMA’s  convention  this  week 
in  New  York,  Mr.  Engle  said 
that  the  effects  have  to  be 
measured  against  the  promo¬ 
tional  and  merchandising  pat¬ 
tern  which  prevails  during  this 
season. 

3  Distinct  Periods 

Mr.  Engle  noted  that  there 
are  three  distinct  jjeriods  within 
which  the  New  York  stores  have 
heen  operating  since  Dec.  8,  the 
day  the  strike  started. 

First  period  was  Dec.  8-24. 

“This  is,  of  course,  the  time  of 
greatest  shopping  momentum 
during  the  entire  year,”  Mr. 
Engle  said.  “When  the  strike 
hit,  those  with  Sunday  editions 
distributed  papers  on  Dec.  9, 
containing  a  large  volume  of 
Christmas  shopping  ads  which 
were  jrrepared  prior  to  the  walk¬ 
out  of  the  printers.  The  stores 
thus  went  into  their  jreak  weeks 
with  a  final  barrage  of  Sunday 
advertising  to  stimulate  the  al¬ 
ready  sizeable  momentum  of 
Christmas  business  which  had 
already  been  generated.” 

Mr.  Engle  said  stores  turned 
to  a  number  of  secondary  means 
to  stimulate  both  traffic  and 
sales  (E&P,  Dec.  22,  page  12). 

“In  general,”  he  continued, 
“stores  did  not  spend  more  than 
a  fraction  of  the  advertising 
budget  allocated  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  period,  and  what  little  was 
spent  was  merely  ‘frosting  on 
the  cake’. 

Merchants  Divided 

“Were  sales  affected?  New 
York  City  stores  came  out  even 
and  some  went  ahead  of  last 
year  by  1%  or  2%.  Suburban 
branches  were  up  7%  and  more 
because  local  suburban  papers 
provided  partial  coverage.  Opin- 
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ion  among  New  Y'ork  retailers  is 
split  on  whether  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  prior  to  •Christmas 
might  have  resulted  in  increased 
volume,  but  all  are  relatively 
satisfied  w'ith  Christmas  busi¬ 
ness  because  any  loss  in  pro¬ 
jected  volume  was  more  than  off¬ 
set  by  the  .savings  in  advertising 
outlays.” 

Mr.  Engle  said  that  .so  far  as 
merchandising  went,  mail  and 
phone  order  items  w'ere  hard- 
hit,  and  some  were  left  with 
more  promotional  goods  than 
they  would  ordinarily  have. 
However,  here  again  they  were 
compensated  by  coming  through 
with  inventories  in  “clean  con¬ 
dition.” 

The  second  period  assessed  by 
Mr.  Engle  was  that  beginning 
the  day  after  Christmas  and 
ending  Jan.  5. 

“This  is  the  period  of  white 
sales,  private  sales  and  clear¬ 
ances,”  he  said.  “Most  of  the 
communicating  on  these  events 
is  done  through  direct  mail,  with 
the  newspapers  occupying  a  sec¬ 
ondary  position.  In  the  absence 
of  i)apers,  the  stores  resorted  to 
a  .stepped-up  direct  mail  distri¬ 
bution  of  what  had  already  been 
planned  as  a  direct  mail  cam¬ 
paign.  Again,  the  stores  were 
not  .seriously  affected  by  the 
lack  of  new’spapers.” 


Traditional  retail  stores  and 
discount  .stores,  thought  by 
many  observers  to  be  engaged 
in  a  death  duel,  can  co-exist 
profitably  because  “nobody  fully 
owns  the  customer,”  two  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  told  the  sales 
promotion  session  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention  in  New  York 
this  week. 

Louis  Tannenbaum,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  chain  and  department 
store  sales,  and  Dr.  Leo  Bogart, 
vicepresident  of  market  plan¬ 
ning  and  research,  reporting  on 
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Mr.  Engle  .said  the  third 
period  of  the  newspaper  strike 
is  Jan.  7-12. 

“Here  the  full  impact  of  the 
loss  of  the  principal  advertising 
medium  will  unquestionably  be 
felt  with  increasing  .severity,” 
he  .said.  “All  stores  were  plan¬ 
ning  to  meet  the  crisis  by  in¬ 
creased  use  of  direct  mail — in 
.some  cases  on  a  weekly  basis. 

“Radio  will  also  l>e  used  more 
frequently  and  intensively.  A 
shopping  news  was  a  possibility 
which  was  explored,  but  tempo¬ 
rarily  shelv'ed.  Lastly,  some  ef¬ 
fort  will  be  made  to  increa.se  the 
readership  of  at  least  one  of  the 
flock  of  substitute  tabloid  i)apers 
being  turned  out  by  foreign 
language  and  community  news¬ 
papers.” 

Mr.  Engle  said  there  is  an  “in¬ 
teresting  lesson”  to  lie  learned 
by  both  the  newspaper  industry 
and  ratailers  from  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  these  tabloids. 

“When  the  strike  first  began, 
.several  of  these  papers  were 
hastily  put  on  the  stands  in  16- 
page  daily  editions,  of  which 
about  15  pages  were  editorial 
matter  and  about  one  page  ad¬ 
vertising,”  he  went  on.  “All 
printed  far  more  papers  than 
were  purchased  and  circulation 
has  been  cut  back  to  around 
100,000  each  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Hrooklyn  Daily  which 
is  basically  a  Brooklyn-based 
l>aper  and  which  intends  to  re¬ 
main  in  business  after  the  strike 
is  over). 

“The  publishers  and  ad  man¬ 
agers  of  these  small  tabloids 
admit  that  their  papers  would 
have  done  much  better  in  terms 
of  readership  if  they  had  been 
able  to  include  store  advertis¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Engle  said.  “They  con¬ 
clude,  quite  correctly,  that  re¬ 
tail  advertising  is  news,  just  as 
much  as  the  editorial  columns 
themselves.” 


a  new  research  study,  said  it 
was  found  that  customers  shop 
in  all  kinds  of  stores  for  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  merchandise. 

“The  alert  retailer  —  whether 
a  discounter  or  a  conventional 
operator  —  has  a  good  chance 
for  increasing  his  share  of  the 
customer’s  expenditure,”  Mr. 
Tannenbaum  said. 

With  competition  mounting 
among  discounters,  he  added,  the 
term  “discount”  no  longer  works 
magic  or  brings  automatic  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  more  progressive  dis- 
(Con tinned  on  paye  22) 


Mr.  Engle  i)ointed  out  that 
the  editors  of  these  papers  com¬ 
mitted  a  “fundamental  error”  at 
the  outset,  “at  least  so  far  as 
the  stores  were  concerned.” 

“Leaving  all  questions  of 
rates  and  circulation  aside,  this 
error  was  that  none  of  these 
))apers  appealed  to  women,”  he 
said.  “There  was  nothing,  there¬ 
fore,  which  would  keep  the 
woman  reader  interested  in  pur¬ 
chasing  additional  copies  of  the 
jiaper.  In  short,  there  is  more 
to  a  newspaper  than  mere  print¬ 
ing  and  circulation.  It  takes  the 
mutual  efforts  of  editorial  and 
retail  advertising  to  huild  reader 
interest  and  T  would  respect¬ 
fully  submit  that  any  future  at¬ 
tempts  at  newspaper  publishing 
start  with  the  basic  interests  of 
the  woman  leader  in  mind  and 
build  a  jiaper  around  this  prin¬ 
ciple.” 

.Stores  Face  Sh€>wdown 

Mr.  Engle  said  that  the  New 
York  stores  are  now  facet!  with 
a  “definite  .showdown”  in  sales 
volume  which  will  liecome  in¬ 
creasingly  serious  with  each 
passing  day.  “They  must  make 
the  agonizing  decision  of 
whether  to  experiment  with  new 
media  and  stepped-up  u.se  of  sec¬ 
ondary  media,  or  whether  to  cut 
back  their  advertising  drasti¬ 
cally  and  wait  until  the  strike 
ends,”  he  said. 

“A  continuation  of  the  strike 
for  more  than  another  four 
weeks  will  result  in  a  dramatic 
.slowdown  in  retail  activity.  It  is 
liecoming  more  and  more  ap- 
jiarent  with  each  passing  day 
that,  while  stores  can  ride  out 
a  natural  buying  period  without 
newspapers,  there  is  no  .substi¬ 
tute  for  the  daily  papers  over 
the  long  pull,”  Mr.  Engle  con¬ 
cluded. 

«  *  « 

.STORE  .SAIJiS  UP 

Department  stores  .sales  were 
up  2ti'}'r  for  the  week  ended  Dec. 
29,  over  the  same  period  a  year 
ago,  according  to  Federal  Re- 
ser\’e  Board  figures  for  its  12 
districts. 

The  national  average  was  up 
5%  for  the  four  weeks  ended 
Dec.  29,  and  up  4%  for  1962. 

However,  sales  increases  in 
New  Y’ork  City,  where  the  news¬ 
paper  strike  started  Dec.  8,  and 
in  Cleveland,  where  the  strike 
began  Nov.  29,  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  department  store  sales 
volume  gains  reported  for  other 
Federal  Reserv’e  Districts. 

In  the  New  York  area,  for 
example,  department  store  sales 
for  the  week  ending  Dec.  8,  the 
week  prior  to  the  newspaper 
strike,  were  off  5%  in  Metro- 
))olitan  New  York,  down  9%  for 
New  York  City -proper,  and  off 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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AD-lines 
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Ads  in  Britain 

Advertisinp  in  Britain  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  advertising  in  other 
European  countries,  according  to 
a  booklet  on  how  to  advertise  in 
Britain,  recently  issued  to  hotel¬ 
iers  abroad  by  British  European 
Airways. 

*  *  * 

Aimed  at  stimulating  travel 
generally,  BEA’s  lK>oklet  notes 
that  the  important  thing  is  to 
“decide  what  you  want  your  ad¬ 
vertising  to  do  exactly,  how  you 
will  advertise,  when  and  where.” 

Commenting  on  where  to  ad¬ 
vertise.  the  booklet  says: 

“In  Britain,  there  are  about 
’  20  newspapers  published  either 
daily  or  on  Sundays  which  are 
called  national  newspapers.  They 
circulate  all  over  Britain  and  are 
bought  in  ever\’  town  and  village 
in  the  whole  country*.  Many  sell 
several  million  copies  a  day.  Na¬ 
turally.  advertising  in  these  new.s- 
]>apers  is  expensive  but  thev 
reach  a  verv  large  number  of 
potential  visitors  for  vou  .  .  . 

“Tliere  are  also  nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand  local  newspapers  circulating 
in  individual  cities  and  towns. 
Your  choice  of  what  newspapers 
or  magazines  to  advertise  in  will 
depend  largely  on  how  much  you 
want  to  spend.  If  you  can  spend, 
sav  .'SOO  pounds,  you  can  think  of 
several  of  the  big  national  news¬ 
papers.  hut  for  100  pounds  you 
can  still  do  a  very*  useful  job  in 
a  select  group  of  newspapers 
which  specialize  in  travel.” 

«  «  * 

.■\s  BEA  sees  it.  best  time  for 
hotels  to  advertise  in  Europe  is 
lietween  De<'emf>er  and  March 
for  the  following  summer,  and 
in  September  and  October  for 
the  winter. 

Whether  or  not  a  hotel  needs 
an  ad  agency  depends  on  how 
much  it  wants  to  spend. 

“Y(»u  can  deal  directly*  with 
the  newspapers  yourself,  and 
they  will  give  you  every  help.” 
the  BEA  booklet  goes  on.  “But 
you  wouldn’t  plan  to  spend  a 
lot  of  money  on  an  extension  to 
your  hotel  without  the  profes¬ 
sional  advice  of  an  architect,  so 
if  you  are  planning  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  advertising,  it  w*ill 

help  you  to  use  an  agency _ ” 

* 

Ever  plugging  travel,  BE.\  ends 
its  advice  to  hoteliers  with  this 
soft  sell:  “There’s  nothing  like 
personal  knowledge  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  When  the  season  is  over, 
why  not  come  on  a  short  trip 
to  Britain  yourself  for  a  few 
day.s’  vacation  and  to  assess  your 
market?” 


Broadcast 

Inaccuracy 

Washington 
The  Ft*deral  Traiie  Commis¬ 
sion  has  issued  consent  orders 
halting  three  concerns  from  mis- 
repre.senting  the  accuracy  of 
their  radio  and  television  audi¬ 
ence  measurements  and  from 
using  survey  twhniques  yy*hich 
cause  bias  or  error  in  their 
rating  reports.  Those  affwtwl 


The  Pul.se  Inc., 

C-E-I-U  Inc.  (C-E-I-Il  con¬ 
ducts  .sury*eys  through  its  Amer¬ 
ican  Re.search  Bureau  Division)  ; 

A.  C.  Nielsen  Co., 

Each  company  is  charged  in 
a  separate  FTC  complaint  yvith 
claiming  that  its  .station  and 
program  “ratings”  and  audience 
“totals”  or  “.shares”  are  accur¬ 
ate  measurements  arriy*ed  at  by 
error-free  techniques  when  such 
“ratings”  and  “totals”  or 
“shares”  are  in  fact  estimates. 

.According  to  the  complaints, 
Nielsen  and  C-E-I-R  represent 
directly  or  by  implication  that 
their  “ratings”  are  accurate  to 
the  exactness  of  1/10  of  ic^ ,  and 
I'/f ,  respectiy*ely,  and  their  audi¬ 
ence  “totals”  to  the  exactness 
of  100  homes.  Pulse  represents 
that  its  “ratings”  and  audience 
“shares”  are  accurate  to  the 
e.xactness  of  1/10  of  1%  and  1%, 
respect  iy*ely,  it  adds. 

The  consent  orders  have  l)een 
in  negotiation  betyveen  the 
rating  firms  and  the  FTC  for 
the  past  six  months.  None  of 
the  rating  companies  admitted 
wrong-<loing  and  each  said  some 
modifications  and  more  detailed 
explanations  yvould  cover  their 
reports  in  the  future. 

The  yvhole  rating  industry  in 
the  broadcasting  business  has 
been  the  subject  of  interest  by 
the  House  Commerce  Committee. 

The  FTC  complaints  charge 
that  the  concerns  use  the  follow¬ 
ing  techniques  and  procedures 
that  result  in  bias  or  error  and 
adversely  affect  the  accuracy  of 
the  figures  given: 

.Nielsen  and  C-E-I-R 

They  fail  to  disclose  the  num¬ 
ber  or  percentage  of  a  sample 
that  refuses  or  fails  to  respond 
or  cooperate,  or  otheryvise  to 
account  for  the  statistical  effect 
of  non-response. 

They  use  data  derived  from 
diaries,  some  of  which  contain 
hearsay  reports  and  estimates 
of  the  diarykeeper. 


It  bases  station  total  audience 
partly  upon  measurement  and 


Ratings 

Halted 


l>artl>*  upon  projection  ba.sed  on 
ob.solete  ballot  sury*eys. 

It  combines  data  .secured  at 
different  times  into  consolidated 
ratings  and  audience  size  values 
as  though  all  of  such  data  had 
liec'n  deriy*!^!  during  the  time 
period  embract>d  by  a  giy*en 
report  when  some  of  the  data 
were  derivetl  during  a  different 
time  period. 

It  publishes  what  purports  to 
l)e  complete  radio  audience  data 
although  it  does  not  measure 
l)ortable  and  transistor  radio 
listening  or  tuning. 


It  includes  all  “Not- At- 
Homes”  in  its  sample  base. 

It  adjusts  “Sets-In-Use”  fig¬ 
ures  upw’ard  by  20%  for  morn¬ 
ing  programs  and  40%  for 


afternoon  and  evening  jirograms 
yvithout  research  to  justify  .‘■uch 
adju.stments. 

It  uses  data  from  reports  con¬ 
taining  intery'iewees’  gemral 
preference  as  oiiposeii  to  wliat 
they  actually  listeneil  to  or 
y*iewed  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  suryey. 

It  u.ses  data  obtained  by  inter- 
vieyy*er.s  over  whom  it  does  not 
hay*e  sufficient  supery*ision  and 
control  to  assure  the  accuracy 
or  reliability  of  such  data. 

In  some  reports,  it  has  com- 
bineil  the  ratings  and  audience 
shares  of  tw’o  or  more  stations 
into  a  single  rating  and  share, 
while  other  stations,  not  serving 
the  entire  area  served  by  the 
combined  stations,  are  listed 
yvith  their  indiy*idual  ratings  and 
audience  shares  as  though  they 
yvere  competing  with  such  com¬ 
bination  of  stations  for  the  audi¬ 
ence  in  the  entire  area  covered 
by  .said  reports. 

The  complaints  further  allege 
that  the  concerns  have  used 
other  false  misleading  and  decep- 
(Contxnued  on  page  24) 


NAEA  Sets  Annual 
Sales  Conference 


Chicago  Highlights  of  the  meeting 
.Adopting  the  theme,  “more  include  addresses  by  Secretary 
people  do  more  business  through  of  Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges; 
neyy*spapers,”  the  Newspaper  Anthony  G.  De  Lorenzo,  vice- 
.Ady*ertising  Executives  Associa-  president  in  charge  of  public 
tion  has  completed  plans  for  its  relations  for  General  Motors 
annual  meeting  Jan.  20-23  at  Corp.;  Lee  Moore  Jr,,  New  York 
the  Edgewater  Beach  hotel  here,  sales  manager  of  J.  C.  Penney 
The  theme  is  the  new  approach  Company;  Eric  Isgrig,  Chicago, 
of  Dean  Wilhelm,  advertising  vicepresident,  advertising.  Zenith 
director  of  the  South  Bend  Sales  Corp.;  Herbert  M.  Steele, 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  program  chair-  manager,  sales  promotion,  New 
man  for  the  sessions.  York  News;  Pierre  Martineau, 

Mr.  Wilhelm  said  every  fea-  director,  research  and  market- 
ture  of  the  sales  conference  was  ing,  Chicago  Tribune;  Watts 
judged  on  its  ability  to  con-  W^acker,  Detroit,  director  of 
tribute  to  the  theme.  There  also  media,  D.  P.  Brother  Company; 
will  l)e  ample  pictorial  portrayal  Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  New  York,  yrice- 
of  the  important  part  news-  president,  marketing  and  re¬ 
papers  play  in  energizing  the  search.  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
country’s  economy,  with  emblems  Robert  Groberg,  Washington, 
pointing  up  that  fact,  together  field  coordinator,  housing  and 
with  a  series  of  four  murals  ho^e  finance  agency.  Urban 
showing  various  phases  of  the  Renewal  Administration;  Rich- 
newspaper  business.  ard  P.  Jones,  New  York,  direc- 

Layyrence  E.  Gerrety,  of  the  tor  of  media,  J.  Walter  Thomp- 
Geauga  (0.)  Times-Leader^  ex-  Company;  Herb  Greenwald, 
hibits  chairman,  has  arranged  a  York,  retail  advertising 

showing  of  advertising  ideas  consultant  to  Metro  Associated 
from  newspapers  which  will  be  Services;  James  E.  Femald,  Jr., 
competing  for  15  merit  award  general  manager,  retail  repre¬ 
plaques.  Best  idea  yvinners  also  sentati\*es,  Hearst  Advertising 
will  be  given  similar  plaques  to  Service,  and  Stanley  H.  Fled- 
present  to  their  advertisers.  bg^g,  Natick,  Mass.,  president 

President-Elecl  Meeting  ^ayTe’s  discount  stores. 

o  .  Cl  J  Listed  as  a  convention  extra 

Sessions  will  open  Sunday,  .  ,  ^  i. 

Jan.  20,  with  a  meeting  of  an  explanation  of  research 
NAEA  leaders  called  by  Presi-  aiaterial  available  to  news- 
dent-elect  Melvin  Tharp,  adver-  papers.  Newell  Meyer,  director 
tising  director,  Columbus  (O.)  of  research,  Milwaukee  Jounud, 
Dispatch  and  Citizen-Journal.  will  head  that  section. 
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LATIN-AMCRICAN  PACKAGE:  Continuous,  day  to-day 
coverage  of  Latin  America  by  our  own  correspondents.  The 
package  includes  (five  times  weekly)  Pan-American 
Report,  and  (once  weekly)  Know  Your  Hemisphere. 
Hemisphere  Report.  Mexican  News  Roundup.  Women  of 
Latin  America,  and  Spanish  Language  Report. 


SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS:  Firsthand  analyses  of 
ma|or  developments  throughout  the  world,  clarifying 
and  humanizing  the  headlines. 


SPACE  AGE  SPECIALS:  Lively,  non  technical  reports 
of  the  world  of  space-missiles  defense  written  by  * 

Frank  Macomber.  one  of  the  nation's  top  reporters 
in  this  field.  Two  or  more  weekly. 

OFFBEAT  DIARY:  A  once  weekly  account  of  the 
experiences  of  CNS  correspondents  abroad  —  exciting, 
amusing,  absorbing. 

FINANCIAL  COVERAGE:  Weekly  business  column  by 
Carl  Ritter,  editor  analyst  who  aims  always  for  the  inside 
story.  In  addition,  a  once-weekly  roundup  of 
financial  and  business  news  from  all  major  sources  — 
plus  occasional  special  features. 

HOLLYWOOD  NEWS:  Three  times  a  week,  fresh  and 
unusual  reports  from  the  entertainment  capital. 


O 


THE 


_  News  B 

I  Mexico 


POINT  OF  VIEW:  A  witty  and  perceptive  radio-television 
column  by  Donald  Freeman,  one  of  the  most  respected 
young  talents  in  the  field.  Three  times  weekly. 

WESTERN  FEATURES;  A  series  which  explores  the 
Western  United  States,  from  ever  present  past  to  explosive 
future.  Recreation,  travel,  industry,  politics,  people  . . . 
with  special  attention  to  the  Southwest  and  California. 

WOMEN'S  FEATURES:  Question-and-answer 
fashion  column  by  Helen  Abel  .  .  .  exclusive  interviews  . . . 
cooking  and  household  features  . . .  news  for  both 
homemaker  and  career  woman. 


WORLD'S  WEEK;  A  weekly.  600  word  roundup  of  significant 
news  from  all  over  the  globe. 


KEEPING  POSTED:  Veteran  Philatelist  Frank  Graham  writes 
a  once  weekly  column  for  stamp  collecters,  tyro  and  expert. 


RECORD  ROUNDUP:  Bob  Budler's  weekly  review  of  recorded 
music,  covering  releases  from  all  the  major  companies. 


ASSIGNMENT  WEST  COAST:  A  once  weekly  feature  by 
Neil  Morgan,  noted  columnist-author  who  roams  the  West. 


LIBBY  ON  WORLD  AFFAIRS:  A  weekly  series  on  topics  of 
national  and  international  significance,  written  by 
Vice  Admiral  Ruthve’  E.  Libby.  USN,  Ret. 


THE  TEACHER:  A  down-to-earth  educator  recounts 
the  day-to-day  problems  that  confront  her  in  the 
classroom.  There  is  humor,  pathos  and  common  sense. 

CANADIAN  ROUNDUP;  A  once-a-week  review  of 
events  in  Canada.  Despite  its  long  common  border  with 
the  United  States,  Canada  is  not  well  reported  in 
most  U.S.  newspapers.  This  column  is  an  attempt 
to  appraise  readers  once  a  week  of  important  events, 
trends  and  opinions  "north  of  the  border." 


News  Bureaus  in  Washington,  D.C.,  San  Diego,  California, 

Mexico  City,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong. 


EWS  SERVICE 


SUBSCRIBE  TO  CNS!  For  complete 
information,  write— or  phone  or  wire  collect— 
Rembert  James,  Editor, 

The  Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue, 
San  Diego  12.  California,  234-7111. 
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they  offer  too  much  ser\'ice  on  a 
“small-space  placement,”  and 
many  of  them  maintain  big 
staffs  which  may  impress  visit¬ 
ing  clients,  but  which  eventually 
“chew  up  the  takehome  pay,” 
“Actually,  their  big  staffs 
aren’t  kept  that  busy,”  Mr.  Fos¬ 
ter  said. 


Agency  for  Agencies 
Is  Extension  Service 


By  Rolwrl  B.  McIntyre 


GKIBUIN  ELECTED 

George  H.  Gribbin,  president 
of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  since 
ID.oS,  has  been  named  chairman 
of  the  board,  succeeding  Sigurd 
S.  Larmon,  who  retired  last 
Dec.  31.  Mr.  Gribbin  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  agency. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Gribbin  as 
president  is  Edward  L.  Bond 
Jr.,  who  has  been  executive 
vicepiesident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  since  February  1961. 

Gene  Foster  *  *  * 

exactly  how  much  the  job  will  AGENCIES  MERGE 

cost  and  that  there  won’t  be  any  Potts- Woodbury,  Kansas  City, 

“extras”  squeezed  in.  Mo.,  and  Joseph  F.  Callo,  Inc., 

When  services  are  requested  New  York,  have  merged  to  add 
the  executives  of  each  necessary  more  than  $1,000,000  in  billings 
J-F  department— copy,  art,  tv,  to  what  is  already  Kansas  City’s 
media,  or  whoever  is  required —  largest  agency, 
simply  meets  with  the  client,  Joseph  F,  Callo  Sr.,  chair- 
listens  to  the  problem  involved,  man,  and  Joseph  F.  Callo  Jr., 
either  in  the  clients’  offices  or  president,  join  Potts- Woodburj' 
in  J-F’s  relaxed,  homey  apart-  as  senior  vicepresidents, 
ment-house-office,  and  then  se-  *  *  * 

lects  a  team  of  experts  from  its  _ 

EMPUIYMENT  OlITLtKlK 

This  selected  team  .studies  all  Employment  in  advertising 
angles  and  aspects  of  the  cli-  agencies  is  expected  to  remain 
ent’s  problem  and  makes  a  rec-  relatively  stable  during  the  first 
ommendation.  Once  the  plan  of  quarter  of  1963,  according  to  an 
action  is  approved,  and  method  independent  national  survey  con- 
of  payment  is  decided  upon,  duct^  by  Manpower,  Inc.,  inter- 
J-F’s  team  goes  to  work.  Each  national  temporary  help  and 
plan  or  campaign  is  carried  business  service  firm, 
through  to  whatever  .stage  de-  Nearly  one-third  of  the  agen- 
sired  by  the  client;  which  might  cies  polled,  however,  indicated 
l)e  just  a  rough  layout  or  the  that  they  expected  employment 
final  completed  package.  to  increase  during  1963  as  a 

....  r.  ,  whole. 

j  es  .xanip  e  During  the  first  quarter,  SO'/r 

As  an  example,  Mr.  Foster  of  the  agencies  .said  they  expect 
cited  how  a  small  ad  agency  re-  employment  to  remain  stable, 
cently  asked  J-F  for  assistance  16%  foresee  an  increase  and 
in  planning  and  executing  a  new  2%  a  decline.  The  remainder 
business  presentation  which  it  gave  no  opinion.  The  agencies’ 
readily  admitted  was  far  beyond  outlook  for  employmient  during 
its  own  abilities.  1963  as  a  whole  shows  53% 

“Within  a  matter  of  hours,”  expect  stable  employment,  32% 
Mr.  Foster  .said,  “J-F’s  execu-  an  increase,  and  none  a  decline, 
tive  staff  had  assembled  $120,-  • 

000  worth  of  talent-represent-  4,j  g^ecs  Named 
mg  the  collectiv'e  annual  sal¬ 
aries  of  the  team  members — to  Meridian,  Miss, 

produce  the  new  business  pres-  Ih  P.  Self,  general  manager, 
entation  within  a  10-day  period,  has  made  these  appointments  in 
This  client  agency  could  hardly  the  Meridian  Star’s  advertising 
have  afforded  such  a  high-priced  department:  J.  E.  Strange, 
group  on  a  permanent  basis,  yet  director;  L.  D.  Caldwell,  gen- 
its  problem  was  soh'ed  with  eral  ad  manager;  Sherman 
speed  and  efficiency  and  well  Crow,  classified  manager;  Mrs. 
within  the  specified  budget.”  Myrtle  Thompson,  telephone 
Mr.  Foster  vras  for  15  years  supervisor.  Mr.  Strange  has 
a  group  head  art  director  for  been  with  the  Star  12  years.  Mr. 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os-  Caldwell  came  recently  from  the 
bom  Inc.  Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Current- 

As  he  sees  it,  the  problem  Argus  and  Mr.  Crow  came  from 
with  many'  big  agencies  is  that  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 
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Rockford  is  TOPS  in  popula¬ 
tion  in  Illinois  after  Chicago. 
130,500  people  made  up  into 
40,600  households.  You  can 
profit  in  this  market  by  adver¬ 
tising  in: 
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There’s  more  to  New  England  '  _ 
than  ski-slopes  and  snow. . . 


(  auuon  Mt.,  Franconia,  S.H.’^Sew  England  Council  Photo 


THIS  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
I.EADINCi  NEW  ENCJEAND  NEWSPAPERS: 


Skiing’s  fun  (and  profitable,  too)  —  but 
New  England’s  favorite  sport  is  spending! 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M),  Portland  Press-Herald  (M). 
F’ortland  Express  (e),  Portland  Telegram  (s) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre- Montpelier  Times- Argus  (e) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (mAe),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E). 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (mAe),  Lynn  Item  (e). 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e),  Union  (m),  Republican  (s). 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (e), 
Worcester  Telegram  (mAs),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (e) 

Providence  Bulletin  (e).  Providence  Journal  (mAs), 
Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (mAe),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 
Bristol  Press  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (m), 

Hartford  Courant  (s),  Hartford  Times  (e), 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (mAe), 

Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e), 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m), 

New  Haven  Register  (eAs),  Norwich  Bulletin  (mAs), 
Torrington  Register  (e), 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (mAe), 

Waterbury  Republican  (mAs) 


W'ith  the  first  flurries  of  snowflakes,  winter  vacationists 
beat  a  path  to  New  Lnglancl,  the  nation’s  number  one  area 
for  winter  sjxmis.  And  they’re  part  of  an  industry  that 
brings  over  Sl-l)illion  to  the  area.  But  remember,  too,  that 
•New  England  is  one  of  llte  country’s  most  highly 
develojK’d  and  diversifiexl  manufacturing  areas.  The 
number  of  plants  in  New  England  has  increased  over  .'}0% 
to  24,629  in  tlie  i>ast  20  vears.  .And  New  England 
families  rank  second  in  retail  sales! 


Newspapers  sell  best  in  New  England! 


No  advertising  medium  comes  anywhere  near  the 
saturation  coverage  or  impact  of  newspapers.  Factual, 
audited  figures  show  that  newspajiers  reach  New 
England  the  best,  sell  it  the  most. 


Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers, 


Need  To  Identify 
Told  To  Stores 

Top  manaponifnt  of  stores  of 
almost  everj,'  size  and  descrip¬ 
tion  durinp  19fi3  will  take  part 
in  a  “preat  search  for  identity,” 
Rol)ert  Gur-Arie,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association, 
told  the  NRMA  convention  in 
New  York  this  wt*ek. 

“It  will  l>e  this  drive  for 
identity,  more  so  than  an  urpe 
for  letter  ima>ie,  that  should 
spark  some  healthy  changes  in 
i-etailinp,”  he  said.  “And  this 
desire  for  fri-eater  identity  in 
their  individual  communities, 
while  not  altogether  Freudian 
in  nature,  will  have  l)een  cau.se<l 
by  a  pood  deal  of  anxiety.” 

By  “identity,”  Mr.  Gur-Arie 
said  he  meant  what  a  store 
really  stands  for  in  its  market 
area  as  op|K).sed  to  the  imape 
it  may  wish  to  proje<-t. 

He  urped  store  manapement 
to  “identify  to  .suiwive,  and  tlo 
it  in  a  manner  meaninpful  to 
your  community.” 

# 

STORK.S  \KKI)  IMAGK 

In  a  statement  to  Television 
Bureau  of  Advert isinp  meml)ers 
this  week,  Norman  E.  Cash, 
TvB  president,  urped  telecast¬ 
ers  to  communicate  more  force¬ 
fully  with  local  1‘etailers  by 
di’awinp  lessons  from  “current 
happeninps.” 

“The  newspapei-  strikes  in 
Cleveland  and  New  Yoi’k  jirove 
the  need  for  imape  buildinp  in 
advertisinp,”  Mr.  Cash  .said.  “It 
becomes  cU'arei-  with  each  pass¬ 
ing  month  that  television  con¬ 
notes  imape  in  itself.  Stores  in 
New'  York  w'ith  a  quality  or 
quantity  imape  are  not  lieinp 
hurt.  This  fact,  combined  with 
the  timely  word,  ‘trappetl’  —  is 
a  potent  messape  for  your  local 


PROOF  POSITIVE  . . . 

thot  Motro  Nowspopor  Sorvice  DOES 
MORE  to  help  nowfpopors  $orvic#  od- 
vertising  BETTER  .  .  .and  snll  MORE  of  iti 


retailers  who  are  using  only  one 
advertisinp  medium.” 

Mr.  Cash  said  that  “catalogue 
type  advertised  stoies  are  hurt 
.  .  .  Macy’s  has  built  its  ‘.sales 
image’  .  .  .  Rol)ert  Hall  and 
A&P  their  ‘low  cost  quality.’  ” 
He  noted  that  he  fears  for  the 
“newspajier  only  trapped-ad-di- 
i-ected  merchants.” 


Coexistence 

(Continued  from  pn<iv  17) 

counter,  he  .said,  is  developing  a 
distinctive  store  |)ersonality,  in¬ 
creasing  promotional  activity, 
.stressing  quality  and  style,  and 
adding  consumer  credit  and 
other  .ser\'ices. 

The  Bureau’s  leseaich  study, 
conducted  in  northern  New’  Jer- 
.sey  and  Dallas,  indicated  that 
more  than  75*^  of  women  shop¬ 
pers  patronize  both  discount 
stores  and  conventional  de]»art- 
ment  stores. 

The  younger  hou.sewives,  as  a 
gioup,  are  the  leading  di.scount 
.shoi)i)ers,  with  more  than  half 
of  them  (o\*/i)  classified  as 
heavy  discount  shoppers,  .35% 
as  light  shoppers,  and  14%  as 
non-shop})ers.  Housewives  aged 
40  or  more,  however,  were  found 
about  evenly  divided  among  the 
three  classifications. 

It  was  learned  also  that  large 
families  tend  to  lie  heavier  dis¬ 
count  shoppers  than  small  fami¬ 
lies. 

Middle  Income 

With  regard  to  income  as  a 
critei  ion,  it  was  found  that  the 
discount  .stores  draw’  customers 
from  all  levels.  However,  the 
heaviest  discount  shoppers  are 
in  the  middle-income  biacket, 
$5,000  to  $10,000.  The  under- 
$5,000  income  group  accounts 
for  the  heaviest  j)ercentage  of 
non-shoppers  in  discount  stores, 
(44%  )  while  only  22"(  of  the 
toj)  income  group,  over  $10,000, 
are  non-shoppers. 

When  asked  what  they  liked 
particularly  about  the  tw’o  types 


of  stores,  price  predominated  in 
the  case  of  discount  .stores,  mer¬ 
chandise  and  service  in  the  case 
of  regular  department  stores. 
However,  a  significant  percent¬ 
age  of  shoppers  named  “large 
.selection”  as  a  favorable  ])oint 
for  discount  as  well  as  conven¬ 
tional  stores  —  an  indication 
that  this  factor  has  been  .suc¬ 
cessfully’  promoted  by  di.scount- 
ers,  although  normally  discount 
.store  .sek'ctions  are  .somewhat 
narrow’er  than  those  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

Among  other  questions  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  lesearch,  which  the 
Bureau  plans  to  show  widely’ 
among  retailers,  are:  sho])ping 
hours,  the  value  of  various  store 
seiwices  to  the  shopper,  shop- 
|)ers’  attitudes  regarding  store 
appearance,  assortments,  con¬ 
venience,  value,  etc. 

Giles  Examples 

Newspaper  promotion  by  dis¬ 
count  stores,  Mr.  Tannenbaum 
said,  has  l)een  rising  very  rapidly 
and  has  been  markedly  success¬ 
ful.  He  cited  as  a  case  in  point, 
the  20-.store  Koiwette  chain, 
w’hich  .started  as  a  small  .second- 
floor  loft  operation  13  years  ago. 

In  the  i)ast  six  years,  he  dis¬ 
closed,  Korvette’s  net  sales  have 
more  than  triple<l,  and  net 
profits  have  more  than  (luad- 
rupled.  During  this  same  i)erio<l, 
he  adde<i,  the  company’s  news- 
))aper  advertising  expenditure 
rose  by  about  150%.  However, 
the  ratio  of  adv’ertising  to  .sales 
dropped  by  25%i,  from  2.14%; 
in  1957  to  1.6%;  in  1902. 

“The  investment  of  about 
95%  of  this  company’s  media 
budget  in  newspapers,”  said 
Mr.  Tannenbaum,  “s  u  r  e  1  y’ 
l)lay’ed  a  major  role  in  its 
phenomenal  growth.” 

Conventional  department  and 
specialty  .stores  are  meeting  the 
discount  comi)etition,  he  said,  by 
emphasizing  their  traditional 
strengths.  They  arc  further 
diversifying  their  merchandise 
lines,  expanding  selections,  i)io- 
neering  new  items  and  .styles, 
promoting  quality,  value,  and 


service,  strengthening  store 
j)restige,  capitalizing  on  the  in- 
crea.sed  demand  for  luxury 
items. 

Newspaper  advertising,  he 
said,  offers  great  promotional 
opportunities  to  t»oth  types  of 
stores.  Citing  research  studies, 
he  show’ed  that  newspaper  read¬ 
ership  is  heavy’  among  shoppers 
in  each  tyj)e  of  .store,  and  that 
in  both  cases  high  |iercentages 
of  shoi)pers  check  the  newspa- 
l)er  ads  before  going  to  the 
store. 

“Just  as  the  consumer  shops 
carefully  for  the  merchandise 
she  w’ants,”  said  Mr.  Tannen¬ 
baum,  “.she  may  also  pick  and 
choose  among  the  stores  she 
patronizes.  There  w’ill  always 
l)e  a  place  in  retailing  for  all 
types  of  well-managed  stores, 
and  their  future  relationship 
may’  well  l>e  one  of  profitable 
co-existence.” 


Analyzes  Sales 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

5"f  in  the  Second  Federal  Re- 
ser\’e  District  which  encom¬ 
passes  New’  York  State,  Fair- 
field  County,  Conn.,  and  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey. 


M  MADISON  AVE.  NEW  YORK  16,  N.Y. 


HURLETRON 

DC  and  AC 
Press  Drives 
Group  and  Unit 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 
'  h  Danville,' Illinois 


ig  this  same  j)erio<l.  Sales  lip  !>% 

e  company’s  news- 

tising  expenditure  ^he  week  ending  Dec 

It  150%.  However,  marked  the  end  of 

advertising  to  .sales  week  of  the  stnke  m 

25%,  from  2.14%  ^‘^y,  sales  m  Metro- 

fic/  in  1902  politan  New  York  were  up  5%; 

Lstment  of  '  about  /or  New  York  City; 

;  company’s  media  Second  Fed- 

newspapers,”  said  Koser^■e  District, 

abaum,  “s  u  r  e  1  y’  For  the  w’eek  ending  Dec.  22, 
lajor  role  in  its  Metropolitan  New  York  City 
growth.”  .sales  were  up  8%;  up  1%  for 

lal  department  and  No"'  York  City;  and  up  7%p  for 
res  are  meeting  the  the  district.  Department  store 
Iietition,  he  said,  by  -sales  for  the  week  ending  Dec. 

their  traditional  -9  "'ere  up  35%  in  Metropolitan 
rhey  arc  further  New  York;  up  35%)  for  New 
their  merchandise  York  City;  and  up  37%  for  the 
ling  selections,  jiio-  district. 

items  and  .styles.  In  Cleveland,  department  store 
luality,  value,  and  sales  volume  ran  an  up  and 
down  course  for  the  same  weeks 
of  December.  Sales  in  Cleveland 
jiroper  for  the  week  ending  Dec. 
8  were  off  28%;  down  29%  for 
Downtow’n  Cleveland;  and  off 
12%  for  the  Federal  Resen’e 
District. 

.Across  Board  Dr»»p 

For  the  week  ending  Dec.  15, 
sales  were  again  off  across  the 
board:  13%.  for  Cleveland 

proper;  17%  for  Downtown 
Cleveland;  and  6%e  for  the  dis¬ 
trict. 

For  the  week  ending  Dec.  22, 
however,  sales  were  up  15%  for 
both  Cleveland  proper  and 
Downtown  Cleveland;  and  up 
27  %i  for  the  district. 
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of  an  important 
newspaper 
technological 
advance! 


The  finished  product  of  the  new  electronic 
system  which  accurately  controls  cutoff  of 
preprinted  rotogravure  newspaper  ads,  is 
viewed  with  satisfaction  in  THE  BLADE- 
TIMES  press  room.  From  left  to  right: 
Gail  Hunston,  production  manager.  Pollock 
Paper  Co.,  Middleton,  Ohio;  J.T.  Hardwick, 
Pollock’s  general  manager;  Carl  Noble, 
president,  Hurletron  Co.;  L.  F.  Newmyer, 
general  manager,  THE  BLADE,  ToMo; 
Herbert  Moloney,  Jr.,  president,  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc.,  New  York. 


By  means  of  electronic  scanning  devices  and  control  consoles,  full  color 
preprinted  rotogravure  pages  of  these  three  advertisers  were  precisely  cut 
and  inserted  into  THE  BLADE  and  TOLEDO  TIMES  on  regular  news¬ 
paper  presses  last  month. 

Newspaper  executives  and  advertising  managers  from  many  parts  of  the 
country  gathered  to  watch  firsthand  the  new  process  being  pioneered  in 
Toledo  for  standard-sized  newspapers.  They  learned  that  rolls  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  design,  similar  to  wallpaper,  would  no  longer  need  to  be  used. 
Months  of  planning  preceded  the  introduction  date.  BLADE  and  TIMES 
production  personnel,  the  newsprint  supplier,  manufacturers  of  the 
electronic  equipment,  engraving  and  printing  firms  producing  the  gravure 
cylinders  and  the  final  printed  pages— all  worked  intensively  to  make  this 
newspaper  production  achievement  a  reality. 

Such  pioneering  is  not  new  to  Toledo's  newspapers.  Over  the  years, 
THE  BLADE  and  TOLEDO  TIMES  have  not  only  devoted  themselves 
to  being  first  with  tecitnological  progress,  but  they  have  pioneered  in 
editorial  innovations,  research  and  marketing  programs  as  well. 

This  new  process  for  handling  high  fidelity,  full  color  advertising  is  one 
more  reason  why  Toledo  offers  national  advertisers  a  market  of  unusual 
opportunity.  And — its  newspapers  provide  an  intensive  coverage  of  their 
market  matched  by  few  newspapers  in  the  nation. 

THE  BLADE  •  TOLEDO  TIMES 

REPRESENTED  NATIONAllY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  «.  SCHMITT,  INC. 


Much  detailed  information  on  this  process  is 
now  available.  Write  Charles  D.  Cole,  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager,  THE  BLADE,  Toledo  4,  Ohio. 


News  From 


Continental  Baking,  General  Foods  and 
Pariiament  Cigarettes  team  up  to  help 
THE  BLADE  and  TOLEDO  TIMES  make 
production  history. 


FTC  Warns  248 
On  Ad  Allowances 

Washington 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  has  warned  248  clothing^ 
manufacturers  to  cease  discrim¬ 
inatory  advertisinpr  allowance 
activities  or  face  formal  charges. 

The  commission  mailed  identi¬ 
cal  copies  of  potential  complaints 
to  each  of  the  apparel  makers, 
together  with  proposed  consent 
orders.  Those  who  refused  to 
accept  the  consent  orders  by 
Feb.  15  will  have  proceedings 
brought  against  them. 

The  letters  to  manufacturers 
said  the  commission  was  “not  in 
any  way,  or  to  any  degree, 
challenging  the  validity  of  co¬ 
operative  advertising”  l>etween 
manufacturers  and  retailers. 
The  FTC  said  it  was  proceeding 
only  against  the  common  but 
illegal  practice  of  a  manufac¬ 
turer  discriminating  between 
competing  customers  in  doling 
out  advertising  allowances. 

Poses  ‘Serious  Dilemma* 

The  Federal  Trade  Coniinis- 
sion’s  decision  to  proceed  in  its 
program  of  obtaining  broad- 
form  orders  against  manufac¬ 
turers  using  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  was  described  this  week 
as  posing  a  “.serious  dilemma” 
to  an  apparel  manufacturer. 

James  J.  Bliss,  assistant  to 
the  executive  vicepresident  and 
counsel.  National  Ketail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association,  .said  that  if 
the  apparel  manufacturer  signs 
the  broad  consent  ordei’  offered 
by  the  FTC,  “he  does  .so  know¬ 
ing  that  many  of  his  competi¬ 
tors  will  not.” 

“The  competing  manufacturer 
will  thus  be  free  from  any  or¬ 
ders  for  many  months,  perhaps 
years  during  the  cour.se  of  the 
litigation,”  Mr.  Bliss  said.  “Dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  his  competitor 
can  offer  cooperative  advertising 
arrangements  while  the  sign¬ 
ing  manufacturer  will  offer  co¬ 
operative  advertising  only  at 
the  serious  risk  that  his  pi-o- 
gram  will  run  afoul  of  the 


Hoe  Discontinues 
ROP  Color  Report 

Sponsorship  of  the  monthly 
HOP  Color  Report  will  be  dis¬ 
continued  by  R.  Hoe  &  Company 
following  publication  of  the 
December,  1962  report,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ralph  Mittler  of  Media 
Records  Inc. 

Mr.  Mittler  said  that  Media 
Rt*cords  plans  to  continue  the 
Color  Rejwrt  and  will  charge 
$120  per  sub.scription  annually. 


consent  order  and  subject  him 
to  the  jmssible  legal  .sanctions 
of  $.5,000  per  day.” 

Mr.  Bliss  said  there  is  “ever>- 
indication”  from  a  recent  deci¬ 
sion  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit  in  the 
Vanity  Fair  Mills  case  that  the 
courts  will  give  sympathetic 
consideration  to  orders  which 
are  limited  to  the  precd.se  nature 
of  the  violation  under  the  Robin- 
.son-Patman  .Act  and  will  even 
approve  of  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  anangements  based  on 
the  broad  concept  of  “value  re- 
ceivetl.” 

“Such  a  disparity  between  the 
narrow  order  approve<l  by  the 
courts  and  the  broad-f(»rm  order 
enteretl  by  the  Commission  could 
have  serious  competitive  effects 
in  a  highly  competitive  indus¬ 
try'.”  Mr.  Bliss  said. 

• 

Tveter  Moves  Bureau 
From  NYC  To  Country 

T.  Norman  Tveter,  former 
marketing,  research,  media 
plans  director  of  Adams  & 
Keyes,  Inc.,  announced  this  week 
that  he  is  moving  his  Bureau  of 
Facts  &  Figures,  marketing, 
research  and  media  plans  con¬ 
sulting  ser\'ice  from  New  York 
City  to  P.O.  Box  47.5,  Yorktown 
Heights,  N.  Y. 

• 

Biff  Year-End  Edition 

Evansville,  Ind. 

The  H I'unni'ille  Courier  had  a 
106-page  newspaper  Dec.  28.  It 
included  the  Tri-State  Review 
and  Forecast  Edition. 


^Downtown  Week' 
Winners  .4unouiict*<l 

Greenville,  S.  C.,  has  l)een 
awarded  the  First  Award  of 
Merit  for  excellence  of  promo¬ 
tion  in  the  1962  National  Down¬ 
town  Week  event.  The  event 
which  ran  Oct.  21-27  was 
obser\'ed  by  hundreds  of  citii's 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 

On  Oct.  27,  Richard  Carnes, 
president  of  the  Downtown 
Greenville  Association  predicted, 
“This  year  we  stand  a  very  good 
chance  of  l>eing  number  one”  in 
the  National  Downtown  Week 
contest.  Last  week  Laurence 
Alexander,  executive  director  of 
the  event,  commended  Mr. 
Carnes  and  the  Association  for 
the  variety  and  broadness  of  its 
program.  He  noted  especially 
the  excellent  editorial  support 
given  the  community-inspired 
event  by  the  Greenville  Newft- 
Piedmont. 

Second  award  went  to  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va.  Here  the  event  was 
co-sponsored  by  the  Downtown 
Property  Owners  Group  and  the 
Downtown  Lynchburg  Mer¬ 
chants  Promotion  Corp.  Their 
campaign  captured  the  spirit  of 
the  community  and  focused  on 
downtown’s  contribution  to  the 
vitality  of  the  whole  city. 

Third  Award  was  awarded  to 
the  Greater  Downtown  Cedar 
Rapids  (Iowa),  Inc.  group  for 
an  effective  image-building 
event. 

Because  of  the  high  quality  of 
their  entries,  the  judges  included 
two  Canadian  cities  for  special 
mention.  These  two  awards  went 
to  the  Downtou'n  Halifax  (Nova 
Scotia)  Business  Association 
and  the  Downtown  Merchants 
Association  in  New  Westminstei 
(British  Columbia)  for  excel¬ 
lent  promotional  programs. 

• 

Charles  Dale  Named 
.4d  Service  Manager 

Chicago 

Charles  H.  Dale  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune’it  advertising  serv¬ 
ice  division.  He  succeeds  Fred 
Shafer,  who  retired  after  42 
years  with  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Dale  has  been  assistant 
manager  of  the  division  since 
last  July.  He  joined  the  Tribune 
in  July,  1956,  after  being  as¬ 
sociated  with  several  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies. 


Copyright  information 

Basic  questions  are  answered  on  how  to 
ixipyrigbt  literary  and  other  material  in 
the  U.S.,  in  a  free  handy  eifihl-paae 
folder  published  by  Daniel  S.  Mead, 
literary  agent,  915  Broadway,  New  York 
10.  The  folder  tells  what  kinds  of  ma¬ 
terial  can  he  copyrighted,  and  what  can't; 
how  to  go  about  it;  how  long  it  lasts;  how 
material  can  revert  to  "public  domain” 
if  not  recopyrighted;  and  so  on. 
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Ratings 

{Continued  from  page  18) 


tive  representations.  Specific 
allegations  are  that  contrary  to 
the  concerns’  claims — 

C-E-l-R,  Nielnen  and  Pulse 

Their  measurements  are  not 
based  upon  a  probability  sample. 

C-E-l-R  and  Nielsen 

Their  data  are  subject  to 
errors  in  addition  to  sampling 
errors. 

C-E-J-R 

The  statistical  reliability  chart 
in  its  reports  is  applicable  to 
data  obtained  by  means  of  a 
proliability  sample,  and  since 
C-E-I-R  does  not  use  a  true 
prol)ability  sample,  the  reliabil¬ 
ity  of  its  data  cannot  be  fully 
determined  by  the  use  of  this 
chart. 

In  some  instances  the  only 
subsequent  contact  made  with 
diarykeepers  after  the  initial 
contact  is  to  provide  them  with 
a  diary. 

All  viewing  by  all  members 
of  the  family  is  not  always 
recorded  in  the  diary  at  the  time 
of  the  viewing. 

Its  techniques  and  procedures 
do  not  produce  measurements, 
data  or  reports  that  are  accurate 
to  any  precise  mathematical 
value  or  definition. 

Nielsen 

The  data  contained  in  its 
Station  Index  Radio  Reports 
are  not  based  upon  the  “Base 
Cases”  figures  used  in  it,  but 
instead  are  based  upon  sample 
sizes  smaller  than  the  stated 
“Base  Cases”  figures. 

Its  sampling  error  formula  is 
applicable  to  data  obtained  by 
means  of  a  probability  sample, 
and  since  it  does  not  use  a  prol)- 
ability  sample,  the  accuracy  or 
reliability  of  its  data  cannot  l)e 
fully  determined  by  the  use  of 
this  formula. 

Not  all  of  the  data  contained 
in  its  Station  Index  Report  were 
derived  within  the  time  period 
embraced  by  these  reports. 

Pulse 

Its  sample  size  for  each  sur¬ 
vey  is  smaller  than  the  number 
of  quarter  hour  reports  upon 
which  each  such  survey  is  jiur- 
jiortedly  based. 

Some  of  the  measurement  data 
contained  in  its  reports  are 
based  upon  general  listening  or 
viewing  preference  as  opposed 
to  actual  listening  or  viewing  as 
of  a  specific  t’me. 

Rosters  are  not  always  em¬ 
ployed  by  it  in  obtaining  meas¬ 
urement  data. 

Its  sampling  method  is  not 
completely  accurate  either  sta- 
!  tistically  or  otherwise. 

BLISHER  for  January  12,  1963 
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”This  is  the  way  we  live  in  New  Orleans” 

says  Wayne  Hepler.  Senior  Group  Engineer,  The  Boeing  Company.  His  family  finds  here  the  living  values  typical  of  The  Middle  South. 


Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Company,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Louisiana  Power  &  Light  Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Company,  Jackson,  Miss. 
New  Orleans  Public  Service  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


The 

Middle  South 

UTILITIES  SYSTEM 

INVESTOR-OWNED  COMPANIES 


Free  (actual  news  quarterly,  The  Changing  Middle  South— write  The  Middle 
South  Area  Office,  229  International  Trade  Mart,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 


iConTicr-louru 


UMItfO 


The  most  influential  magazine  covering  the  Kentuckiana  market  joins  the  SKdil  network. 
The  Sunday  Louisville  Courier-Journal  actually  gives  you  80' coverage  of  all  homes  in  Metro¬ 
politan  Louisville  and  70'*^  of  aU  homes  in  the  26-county  retail  trading  area  with  its  circulation  of 
322,855*.  This  rich  market  ranks  40th  in  retail  sales  with  over  $862,000,000  annually. 

Right  now,  you  can  buy  space  in  the  magazine  section  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  as  part  of 
the  "Spot  Print  Program”,  subject  to  new  Ml  discounts  on  earned  card  rates. 

Beginning  April  1,  1963,  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  wiU  be  included  in  the  basic  network. 
The  addition  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  the  recent  addition  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
&  Constitution  Magazine  make  M|  ,  the  biggest  buy  in  print,  even  bigger  and  better.  tMfl’s 
circulation  approaches  20,000,000  copies  each  week.  A  constantly  growing,  powerful  sales  force 
with  a  unique  flexibility  and  a  proven  ability  to  move  merchandise  fast.  There’s  new  reason  to 
ask  your  salesman  for  supporting  data  on  ||||||^  ,  the  best  buy  in  print.  •Ascssi.gx 
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Siinday 


THE  NEWSPAPER’S  OWN  MAGAZINE 
Edited,  Published  and  Distributed  by 
the  Country’s  Leading  Independent 
Newspapers. 

Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 
Baltimore  Sun 
Boston  Globe 
Boston  Herald 
Buffalo  Courier-Express 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Dallas  Times  Herald 
Denver  Post 
Des  Moines  Register 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Detroit  News 
Houston  Chronicle 
Indianapolis  Star 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Minneapolis  Tribune 
Newark  News 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
New  York  News 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Providence  Journal 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Seattle  Times 
Springfield  Republican 
Syracuse  Post-Standard 
Washington  Post 
Washington  Sunday  Star 
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Ad  Staff  Changes 
At  Buffalo  News 

BI'KFALO 

.Mr.s.  Edward  H.  Butler,  presi¬ 
dent,  has  announced  new 
appointments  in  the  Buffalo 
Kvening  News  ad  vertisinp: 
department. 

Abner  A.  Homburper  l>ecomes 
manaper  of  retail  advertisinp 
and  Huph  G.  Monaphan  l)ocomes 
manaper  of  peneral  advertisinp. 

Gordon  E.  Smith  continues 
as  advertisinp  manaper,  and 
William  J.  Callanan,  who  has 
l)een  peneral  advertisinp  man¬ 
aper,  becomes  assistant  to  the 
advertisinp  manaper. 

Mr.  Monaphan  has  l)een  assist¬ 
ant  peneral  advertisinp  manaper 
of  the  News  since  last  Aupust, 
when  he  joined  the  newspaper. 
He  previously  was  manaper  of 
Hearst  Advertisinp  Service  in 
Baltimore. 

Mr.  Homburper,  who  assumes 
a  new  position,  came  to  the  News 
in  June  1961  from  the  Detroit 
Tivu  st.  Earlier  he  was  a  depart¬ 
ment  manaper  for  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue  store  in  Detroit,  after 
a  brief  career  as  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Callanan  joined  the  News 
in  1930. 

• 

4-A  Annuiinre^ 

.4iiiiual  Cash  Awards 

Four  annual  awards  in  cash 
to  students  workinp  on  collepe 
newspapers  and  mapazines  have 
been  announced  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertisinp 
Apencies. 

'Two  of  the  awards — $1000  and 
$.500 — are  oflFered  to  editors  and 
writers,  and  two  of  similar 
amounts  to  members  of  business 
or  advertisinp  staffs. 

The  awards  are  intended  to 
foster  excellence  in  collepe  jour¬ 
nalism  and  to  stimulate  interest 
in  advertisinp  careers.  The  com¬ 
petition  is  open  to  men  and 
women  underpraduate  students 
who  are  candidates  for  deprees. 
Awards  will  be  based  on  mate¬ 
rial  published  or  activities 
undertaken  between  Jan.  1, 1962, 
and  March  1,  1963. 

The  Associated  Collepiate 
Press  endorses  the  propram  and 
will  assist  in  its  administration. 

First  year  award  winners  will 
be  announced  by  May  31. 


Promoteil  in  Apeiicy 

Akron,  Ohio 
Wesley  L.  Dempster,  a  former 
Columbus  newspaperman,  has 
l)een  promoted  to  supervisor  of 
the  creative  departments,  in- 
cludinp  public  relations,  at 
Norman  Malone  Associates  ad- 
v’ertisinp  apency. 
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('realive  Ad  Service 
I)e|iartnieiit  Set  Up 

Richmond,  Va. 

The  promotion  of  Daniel  G. 
.Macinnes  to  direct  the  newly 
orpanized  creative  service 
department  of  Richmond  News- 
pajiers  Inc.,  was  announced. 

Robert  Keeton,  chief  adver¬ 
tisinp  arti.st  and  assistant  adver¬ 
tisinp  ser\’ice  manaper  in  charpe 
of  production,  was  moved  up  to 
art  director. 

Ernest  C.  Barrett  Jr.,  former 
assistant  retail  advertisinp  man¬ 
aper,  will  direct  the  new  finan¬ 
cial  insurance  and  industrial 
advertisinp  department.  He  will 
Ik*  assi.sted  by  Frank  Bedell  and 
William  H.  Mann. 

The  chanpes  were  announced 
by  Richard  S.  Stephen.son,  adver¬ 
tisinp  director. 

Mr.  Macinnes  formerly  was 
supervisor  of  retail  and  national 
procery  advertisinp  in  the  adver¬ 
tisinp  department. 

Robin  A.  Frayser,  former 
promotion  manaper  and  head  of 
the  art  and  copy  department, 
resipned  to  liecome  a  partner  in 
the  advertisinp  apency  of  Hall 
&  Company  (now  Hall-Fray.ser). 
• 

Ailineii  Ativaiice 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Au.stin  B.  Destache,  retail 
advertisinp  manaper  of  the 
Press-Gazette  since  19.58,  has 
been  named  advertisinp  man¬ 
aper.  Milton  Wickman  became 
retail  advertisinp  manaper, 
headinp  a  10-man  staff,  and 
Arthur  Carlson  was  appointed 
national  advertisinp  manaper. 

• 

On  the  Move 

Los  Angeles 

Fitzpatrick  Associates,  repre- 
.sentatives  for  the  New  York 
News,  Chicago  Tribune,  Chi¬ 
cago's  American,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  First  S  Markets  Group, 
Metro  Comics  and  SUNDAY, 
will  move  their  offices  here  to 
1709  West  8th  Street,  on  Jan.  15. 
• 

142-Pa^e  Edition 

Longview,  Tex. 

The  East  Texas  Industrial 
Fldition  of  the  Longview  News- 
Journal  on  Jan.  1  contained  442 
papes.  It  marked  the  28th  anni¬ 
versary  of  Carl  L.  Estes  as 
owner-jiublisher  of  the  news¬ 
papers  here. 

New  A<l  Manager 

Bismarck,  N.  D. 

Daniel  R.  Rasset,  member  of 
the  Bismarck  Tribune  adver¬ 
tisinp  staff  for  nearly  10  years, 
has  been  appointed  advertisinp 
manaper,  succeedinp  Harry 
Bernstein,  who  retired. 


2  Papers  Mark 
Growth  of  Calif. 

California’s  rise  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  America’s  No.  1  state  in 
population  was  marked  last  week 
by  Pen in.su la  Newspapers  Inc. 
of  Redwood  City,  Calif.,  and  the 
New  York  Times’  Western 
edition. 

A  40-pape  supplement  ran  in 
the  Palo  Alto  Times,  Redwood 
City  Tribune  and  the  Burlin¬ 
game  Advance-Star  on  Dec.  27. 
Headlined,  “Numlier  One!”  the 
supplement  detailed  “The  Penin¬ 
sula’s  part  in  makinp  California 
the  nation’s  leadinp  state.” 

Jack  H.  Hieronymus,  adver¬ 
tisinp  sales  promotion  manaper 
of  Peninsula  Newspapers,  said 
the  issue  was  written  and  sold 
by  staff  members  of  the  three 
publications.  Editorial  coordina¬ 
tion  was  under  direction  of  Boyd 
Haipht,  assistant  editor  of  the 
Palo  Alto  Times.  A  three-color 
and  black  cover  pape  for  the 
.supplement  was  desipned  by 
Botsford,  Constantine  &  Gard¬ 
ner,  advertisinp  apency. 

The  New  York  Times  Western 
edition  marked  the  occasion  with 
a  10-pape  feature  on  Jan.  3. 
Editorial  theme  was  the  sipnifi- 
cance  in  national  terms  of  the 
Dopulation  shift  from  East  to 
West. 

• 

Court  Clears  Store’s 
Promotion  Gimmick 

Grants  Pass,  Ore. 

Orepon  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  the  “Strike  it  Rich” 
trade  promotion  used  by  a 
Grants  Pass  supermarket  was 
not  a  lottery. 

The  plan  consisted  of  weekly 
repistration  at  participatinp 
stores  of  any  person,  whether 
or  not  he  was  a  purchaser. 
Weekly  drawinps  were  held  and 
payment  of  $100  was  made  to 
persons  whose  names  were 
drawn  if  they  were  present.  If 
the  person  was  not  present,  the 
amount  accumulated  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $500. 

Consideration  was  the  ele¬ 
ment  lackinp,  the  court  said,  to 
make  this  a  lottery. 

• 

A(1  Dept.  Change 

Minneapolis 

The  appointment  of  James 
Van  Hercke  as  assistant  na¬ 
tional  advertisinp  manaper  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  has  been  announced  by  John 
W.  Moffett,  advertisinp  direc¬ 
tor.  A  Star  and  Tribune  sales 
representative  for  nearly  11 
years,  Mr.  Van  Hercke  re¬ 
places  Jerome  W.  Benson  who 
has  become  national  advertis¬ 
inp  manaper  of  the  Detroit 
News. 
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Post-Tribune 
In  Gary  Says 
No  to  Offers 

Gary,  Ind. 

After  lenjrthy'  consideration  of 
offers  to  buy  the  Gary  Printing 
and  Publishing  Co.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Gary  PoKt-Tribu7ie, 
the  hoard  of  directors  and  stock¬ 
holders  have  decided  not  to  sell 
the  property. 

Industrial  expansion  proprranis 
by  two  steel  companies  and  an 
ocean  port  project  in  the  Gary 
area,  now  before  the  Indiana 
legislature,  provided  the  impetus 
for  the  decision,  it  was  learned. 

In  announcing  the  decision  to 
retain  owmer.ship,  H.  B.  Snyder 
Sr.,  company  president,  .said  the 
'  board  had  been  realigned  and  a 
legal  instrument  to  provide  con¬ 
tinuity  of  management  for  at 
least  a  10-year  period  estab¬ 
lished.  Mr.  Snyder  described  one 
of  the  offers  as  “very  attrac¬ 
tive.” 

Snyd€*r  C<»nliiiues 

Mr.  Snyder  will  continue  as 
board  chairman  and  president. 

Dale  E.  Belles  Jr.,  w’ho  has 
been  acting  general  manager 
and  editor,  will  devote  full  time 
to  these  positions,  and  will  have 
charge  of  day  to  day  operations. 

The  ren^lignment  of  directors 
consists  of  H.  B.  Snyder  Sr., 
H.  B.  Snyder  Jr.,  Mr.  Belles, 
Jack  T.  Snyder  and  Joseph 
Thomas,  an  attorney.  Mr. 
Thomas  replaces  Oliver  Starr 
Jr.,  who  is  retiring  from  the 
Iward. 

The  newspaper  also  announced 
it  will  open  a  third  branch  office 
at  Porter,  in  Portage  county, 
staffing  it  with  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  personnel.  The  Post-Trib¬ 
une  now  has  offices  in  Crown 
Point  and  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

AUSTRALIA’S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  Invested 
in  Australia. 

Ts  kMp  Is  tsueh  with  marksttns. 
sdvsrlltinf.  psklithlni  and  srashls 
arts  la  Auitralia  raad 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

fubllshtd  forlnlghlty 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 
1i  Hamlllon  St.,  Sydney,  Australia 
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3  Pre~prinied  Ads  in  Register  On  Standard  Width 


THE  OLD — This  is  an  example  of  a  preprinted  ad  of  so-called  "wall¬ 
paper"  or  continuous  design.  The  ad  is  cut  off  by  the  press  and  must  be 
laid  out  so  that  the  gist  of  the  message  is  obtained  regardless  of  where 
the  cutoff  comes. 


THE  NEW— The  right  hand  page  is  a  full-color  rotogravure  preprint 
which  has  been  run  through  the  presses  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  and 
precisely  cut  off  at  top  and  bottom. 


In.sertion  of  three  pages  of 
preprinted  in-regi.ster  roto  ad¬ 
vertising  was  accomplished  la.st 
month  in  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade,  a  standard  format  news¬ 
paper.  The  Insetrol  system,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Blade  presses, 
held  the  rolls  in  register. 

The  ads  were  printed  on  48- 
inch  rolls  at  the  plant  of  Pol¬ 
lock  Paper  Company,  Middle- 
town,  Ohio. 

About  200,000  copies  of  the 
Blade  were  run  at  regular 
speeds  without  a  single  web 
break  in  the  18  rolls  of  preprint. 
Normal  speed  on  the  Blade’s 
presses,  18  Goss  Mark  I  units, 
is  around  40,000  an  hour. 

Before  the  successful  run,  the 
preprints  were  tested  at  times 
when  press  time  wasn’t  critical. 
This  gave  production  people  op¬ 
portunity  to  experiment  with 
the  equipment  and  various  web 
leads. 

Months  of  planning  by  Blade 
officials  and  by  officials  of  the 
Blade’s  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  New  York,  preceded 
the  actual  run.  First,  the  three 
full-page,  full-color  ads  were 
prepared:  for  Continental  Bak¬ 
ing  Co.  by  Ted  Bates  Co.;  Par¬ 
liament  Cigarettes  by  Benton  & 
Bowles;  and  for  Birds  Eye 
foods  by  Young  &  Rubicam. 

Electronic  equipment  was  de¬ 
signed  by  the  Hurletron  Co., 
Danville,  Ill.,  known  as  the 
Insetrol  System.  The  electronic 
device  automatically  controls 
the  cutoff  of  each  ad. 

Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co. 
furnished  the  .34-pound  roto¬ 
gravure  stock  to  exacting  speci- 
cations  of  the  Pollock  Paper  Cn., 
a  division  of  the  St.  Regis  Pa¬ 
per  Co.  Springfield  Gravure  Co., 
Springfield,  Ohio,  prepared  the 
roto  cylinders. 

Inquiries  about  the  process 
may  be  directed  to  Charles  D. 
Cole,  business  manager.  The 
Blade,  Toledo  4,  Ohio. 


English-Language 
Daily  in  Majorca 

Pal.ma  I)E  .Majorca 

Spain’s  first  English-language 
daily,  the  Majorca  Daily  Bulle¬ 
tin,  began  publication  here  Dec. 
30,  and  went  on  sale  throughout 
the  Balearic  Islands  and  in 
cities  of  Spain.  The  first  issue, 
an  8-page,  6-column  tabloid, 
devoted  nearly  half  its  space  to 
international  news  and  to  events 
on  the  Spanish  mainland. 

The  director,  Senor  Pedro  A. 
Serra,  also  publishes  an  English- 
language  weekly,  the  Majorca 
Tittles. 

An  editorial  explained  that 
the  founding  date  of  the  paper 


coincides  with  a  great  anniver- 
.sar>'  in  Majorcan  history,  De¬ 
cember  30,  1229  when  “the  City 
of  Palma  ceased  to  be  Arab  and 
liecame  Christian.” 

• 

SUNDAY  Adds  Another 

The  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal’s  magazine  section  joined 
SUNDAY,  the  independently 
edited  magazine  group  of  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  effective  Jan.  1,  as  a  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  “Spot  Print” 
sales  program.  Next  April  1, 
the  Courier-Journal  becomes  a 
full-fledged  member  of  the  basic 
SUNDAY  network. 


Washington  State 
Daily  Changes  Hands 

Ellen SBURG,  Wash. 

Richard  Lafromboise  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Ellensburg  Record 
in  a  transaction  effectiv'e  Jan. 
7,  it  was  announced  here  by 
James  J.  McGiffin,  publisher. 

Mr.  Lafromboise  is  the  owner 
of  the  Bothell  (Wash.)  North 
Shore  Citizen  and  the  office 
manager  of  the  O  ly  m  pi  a 
(Wash.)  Olympian.  His  father, 
Clarence  Lafromboise,  formerly 
was  manager  of  the  Washington 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  McGiffin  had  published 
the  Ellensburg  daily  since  1957. 
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This  Faceless  American  Sends  A  Million  Trucks  To  Market 


The  shadowy  figure  above  is  the  real  boss  of  America’s  truck¬ 
ing  industry,  and  he  works  hard  at  his  job.  He  starts  the 
wheels  rolling  early  Monday  morning  and  keeps  them  turn¬ 
ing  all  through  the  week.  He’s  the  trigger  mechanism,  the 
quarter-back,  of  all  trucking  operations. 

He’s  the  carrier... and  a  million  trucks  roll  at  his  beck  and 
call ! 

Man  of  a  thousand  deadlines,  the  shipper  usually  finds  his 
best  solution  in  the  crisp  phrase:  “Ship  by  fast  Motor 
Freight’’.  To  serve  his  markets,  he  depends  on  the  speed  of 
trucks— on  their  reliability  and  hair-trigger  response  to  a 
sudden  shift  in  schedules. 

The  importance  of  trucking  to  America?  Start  with  the 
fact  that  trucks  help  market  75%  of  our  national  output  each 


year.  Picture  a  bushel  of  grain -then  multiply  that  by  547 
million.  That’s  the  trucking  industry’s  share  of  the  load !  Or, 
to  stay  with  agriculture,  consider  that  trucks  haul  61%  of  all 
our  fruits  and  vegetables,  97%  of  frozen  food  shipments  mov¬ 
ing  500  miles  or  less,  89%  of  our  livestock... in  fact,  89%  of 
all  American  farm  products.  They  are  the  heart  of  an  industry 
that  provides  direct  employment  for  over  7,500,000  people... 
that  runs  up  a  staggering  annual  fuel  bill,  paying  for  more 
than  15,500,000,000  gallons  of  gas  and  oil... and  spends  an¬ 
other  $4,000,000,000  on  equipment  and  replacement  parts. 

Nearly  everything  we  eat,  wear  or  use  has  come  some  part 
of  the  way  to  us  by  truck.  Tyrex  rayon  cord  producers  are 
proud  to  be  associated  with,  and  of  service  to,  this  great  in¬ 
dustry.  r-w 


r  Empire  State  Building,  New  York  1,  N.  TYREX  (Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.)  is  a  collective  trademark  of  Tyrex 

Inc.  for  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord.  Tyrex  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord  is  also  produced  and  available  in  Canada. 


FEATURE-FOR-FEATURE . . . 


THE  “BEST  BUY”  ON 

ECONOMICAL..  . Scan- A-Graver*  delivers  any  size  STURDIER. ..  No  worry  about  downtime.  Each 

cut  up  to  a  full  8"  X  10".  There’s  no  outsize  cylinder  rugged  model  is  custom-designed  for  heavy-duty 
area— no  need  to  waste  time  waiting  to  gang  copy— no  around-the-clock,  use.  14  years  of  experience  mean 

compromise  on  quality  because  of  need  to  gang.  Less  operating  problems  have  been  “built-out”, 
waste  of  engraving  material. 

FASTER..  .  Scan-A-Graver  produces  cuts,  ready  for  VERSATILE . .  .Whatever  your  engraving  require- 
press,  in  minutes.  Lets  you  vary  contrast  in  seconds,  ments,  Fairchild  offers  a  full  line  of  Scan-A-Gravers  of 

make  individual  cuts  as  you  need  them— without  varying  capabilities  to  meet  the  capacity  needs  of  both 

wasting  engraving  material.  Produces  reverse  cuts  at  daily  and  weekly  newspajjers. 
the  flick  of  a  switch. 

EASIER . . .  Anyone  can  operate  a  Scan-A-Graver.  SERVICE  . . .  Service  (and  all  engraving  machines 
Simplified  controls  are  mounted  for  easy  access.  No  require  service!)  is  performed  by  factory-trained 
clumsy  metal  plates  to  handle.  And  free  training,  on  Fairchild  specialists  who  are  recognized  exp)erts  in  elec- 
your  premises,  turns  your  operators  into  experts.  tronic  engraving,  photography,  printing  techniques. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT,  Dept.  SAG  3 
221  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Please  send  me  information  on  Fairchild  electronic  engravers  and 
the  Fairchild  lease-purchase  plan. 

□  I  am  interested  □  I  am  interested  □  I  am  interested  in 
in  leasing  in  purchasing  lease  with  option  to  buy 


CITY. 


.ZONE. 


.STATE. 


PROMOTION 

Retailers  Get  Ideas 
For  Post-Yule  Selling 

By  G<*orge  Wilt 


In  Detroit,  both  dailies  close<l 
out  19(52  with  a  fast  and  furious 
flurry  of  promotion. 

Following  their  big  commun¬ 
ity  service  football  promotion, 
(E&P,  Dec.  15,  ’62,  p.  52)  cli¬ 
maxed  with  a  televised  Awards 
Banquet  and  featuring  33  All- 
America  stars  as  guests,  the 
Detroit  Newn  lev'eled  its  promo¬ 
tion  guns  at  retailers. 

A  new  booklet  aimed  at  this 
audience  is  labelled,  “The  Sci¬ 
ence  of  Selling  after  Christmas.’’ 
The  piece  suggests'  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  year-end  inventories,  pro¬ 
moting  of  seasonal  items  and 
services,  appeals  to  post-Christ¬ 
mas  bargain-hunters.  The  folder 
urges  them  to  concentrate  their 
advertising  in  the  News  to  get 
maximum  response  in  the  Janu- 
ary-Februar>'  buying  sea.son. 

A  table  of  retail  sales  figures 
shows  retailers  that  1962  sales 
for  the  January-Februarj'  period 
are  substantially  ahead  of  those 
in  the  .same  two  months  of  1961 
in  fiv'e  sales  classifications  in 
metropolitan  Detroit,  based  on 
figures  from  Michigan  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Revenue  Sales  Tax 
returns. 

The  promotion  piece  further 
suggests  that  Christmas  bonus 
and  gift  money  swells  disposable 
inci>me  during  the  Januar>’- 
February  period. 

Also  covered  is  high  concen¬ 
tration  of  home  cov'erage  in  high 
income  homes  for  the  News, 
among  families  who  liv'e  better, 
buy  more  goods  and  services  of 
all  types.  (k»verage  figures  are 
presented  for  three  income 
brackets  ov'er  $7,000-per  year. 

Another  service  to  retailers 
outlined  in  the  promotion  piece 
is  the  Metro  Zoned  advertising 
breakdown  of  the  News,  with 
seven  zones  on  Wednesday,  four 
on  Sunday,  all  with  high  per¬ 
centages  of  home  coverage. 

Variety  from  Free  Press 

Promotion  coming  out  of  Dave 
Henes’  shop  at  the  Free  Press 
is  widely  diversified. 

In  December,  he  concluded  a 
successful  Children’s  Book  Fair 
with  nearly  80,000  children  and 
)>arents  attending. 

In  addition  to  75  scheduled 
programs  of  authors,  illustra¬ 
tors,  puppets  and  drama  groups, 
the  Fair  featured  a  display  of 
1,350  books.  Complimentary 
bookmarks  and  book  lists  were 
made  available  to  visitors.  The 


Kook  Li.st,  coinpile<l  by  local 
lK)ok  experts,  listed  title,  author, 
l)ublisher,  co.st,  and  reading  level 
of  each  book  exhibited. 

Food  adv^ertisers  received  two 
more  sheets,  numl)ers  5  and  6, 
for  insertion  in  their  P'roe  Press 
Food  Fact  File.  Page  5  points 
out  that  the  Free  Press  is  the 
Detroit  paper  that  publishes 
daily  fo^  features.  Fact  6 
shows  breakdowns  of  weekly 
food  exj>enditures  in  the  Detroit 
market,  and  among  Free  Press 
readers. 

A  letter  and  planning  calendar 
were  sent  to  garden  supply 
retailers,  emphasizing  11  separ¬ 
ate  special  garden  sections  to  be 
published  during  1963.  A  chart 
showed  that  the  ov’erwhelming 
majority  or  requests  for  a  folder 
of  garden  information  came 
from  Free  Press  readers  in  sub¬ 
urbia. 

New  York  advertisers  and 
agency  executiv'es  receiv'ed  a 
Free  Press  mailing  a  few  weeks 
ago,  utilizing  a  headline  resur¬ 
rected  from  Detroit’s  newspaper 
strike  of  1962  .  .  .  “There  just 
isn’t  any  substitute,  is  there,  for 
the  printed  word?” 

Copy  concluded,  “During  a 
news  famine  such  as  you’re 
experiencing  you  realize  more 
than  ev’er  how  much  you  rely  on 
the  printed  word — and  on  news¬ 
papers  .  .  .” 

The  purpose  of  the  mailing, 
naturally,  was  to  talk  about  the 
dynamics  of  newspapers  at  a 
time  when  the  absence  of  them 
makes  the  point  so  apparent. 
And,  of  course,  get  in  a  little  soft 
sell  for  the  Free  Press. 

*  *  * 

INTERSTATE— The  research 
department  of  Shannon  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  newspaper  representa- 
tiv^es,  has  prepared  a  market  file 
on  the  “Interstate  Major  Mar¬ 
ket,”  consisting  of  parts  of 
Georgia  and  Florida,  and  serv'ed 
by  the  Moultrie  (Ga.)  Observer, 
TltomusviUe  (Ga.)  Times-Enter- 
prise,  Valdosta  (Ga.)  Daily 
Tinu's,  and  the  Tallahassee 
(Fla.)  Democrat. 

In  addition  to  market  data 
information,  the  folder  shows 
coverage  comparisons  with  tele¬ 
vision,  radio,  magazines,  and 
Atlanta  and  Jacksonville  news¬ 
papers.  Copies  are  av’ailable 
from  Shannon  offices. 

*  * 

POCKET  SIZE— A  handy, 
pocket-size  brochure  of  market 


and  coverage  data  is  available 
on  the  Keene,  New  Hampshire 
market,  from  the  Keene  Evening 
Sentinel.  The  folder  points  out 
that  the  market’s  retail  sales 
have  grown  377f  faster  than  the 
state’s.  Check  points  of  Keene- 
Cheshire’s  superior  market  po¬ 
tentials  are  included,  along  with 
a  comprehensive  area  map  and 
documentation  of  circulation 
growth.  Write  Mulligan  &  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Inc.  for  copies  of  this 
newly-released  brochure. 

*  *  * 

TREASURE  —  Metallic  gold 
ink  distinguishes  the  new  mar¬ 
ket  folder  of  the  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette.  Designed  for 
the  busy  advertising  executiv'e,  it 
((uickly  demonstrates  the  cover¬ 
age  intensity  as  well  as  the 
importance  of  the  three-state 
market  served  by  the  Gazette, 
with  close  to  $650-million  buy¬ 
ing  income.  Copies  are  available 
from  the  papers,  or  from  Jann 
&  Kelley,  Inc. 

*  * 

BIG  TREE — More  than  2,400 
multicolored  lights  decorated  the 
50-foot  Douglas  Fir  Christmas 
tree  erected  across  the  street 
from  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News 
building. 

*  *  * 

MAP — A  large  map  of  Can¬ 
ada,  in  pink,  blue,  yellow  and 
green,  has  been  released  by  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  Toronto.  The 
map  shows  location  of  Canadian 
daily  newspapers.  A  table  pre¬ 
sents  a  list  of  newspapers  by 
province,  including  ABC  circu¬ 
lations,  color  availabilities  and 
5,000-line  rates. 

*  *  « 

CHARITIES  —  More  than 
$11,300,  representing  net  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  several  community 
service  projects  sponsored  by  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Obsereer,  has 
been  turned  over  to  Obseiwer 
Charities  Inc.,  for  distribution  to 
civic  organizations  involved  in 
youth  activities. 

One  of  the  principal  commun¬ 
ity  projects  sponsored  by  the 
Observer  is  the  “Singing 
Christmas  Tree.”  The  annual 
Christmas  program,  featured  a 
30-foot  steel  platform  on  which 
100  members  of  the  Charlotte 
Choral  Society,  wearing  green 
robes,  formed  a  living  “tree.” 
The  concert,  a  complete  sell-out 
at  two  performances,  netted 
$4,521. 

Other  projects  which  con¬ 
tributed  money  to  Observer 
Charities  included  the  Charles 
H.  Goren  Bridge  Lecture,  and 
the  Observer  Bowling  Tourna¬ 
ment. 

*  *  * 

BANQUET— More  than  200 
newspaperboys  and  their  parents 
were  honored  at  the  16th  annual 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Morning 
Herald  and  Daily  Mail  News- 
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paperboy  Kaiuiuet.  Watches  were 
presented  to  39  carriers  who  will 
graduate  in  June. 

«  *  ♦ 

REVEL  —  The  Washington 
Post  sponsored  its  annual 
“Twelfth  Night  Revel  for 
Reviewers”  this  week.  Contrib¬ 
uting  book  reviewers  were  in¬ 
vited  to  the  cocktail  party  in  the 
Post’s  John  Philip  Sousa  Room. 
Glendy  Culligan,  book  editor, 
served  as  hostess  for  the  inform¬ 
al  gathering. 

*  *  • 

TAX  TABLE— The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News  has  distributed 
over  45,000  copies  of  a  tax  table 
to  retailers  in  the  Philadelphia 
market.  The  table  shows  the 
Pennsylvania  4%  sales  tax  on 
purchases  from  Ic  to  $100. 
News’  circulation  increases  since 
January,  1958,  are  charted  on 
the  back  of  the  little  folder. 

*  #  * 

STRIKE  NOTE— While  we’re 
.sure  he  didn’t  expect  his  local 
retailers  to  reap  any  extra 
Christmas  business,  E.  H. 
Wheatley,  advertising  director 
of  the  Edmonton  (Alb.)  Journal 
sent  copies  of  his  paper  to  news¬ 
paperless  admen  in  New  York 
during  the  Cliristmas  holidays. 
An  accompanying  note  was 
addressed  to  “a  man  of  restric¬ 
tion.” 

*  ♦ 

TRACK — The  first  national 
invitational  indoor  champion¬ 
ships  of  the  United  States  Track 
and  Field  federation  will  be  held 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  at 
the  Milwaukee  Arena,  Saturday, 
March  9.  The  meet  will  replace 
the  11-year  old  Journal  indoor 
games.  Oliver  E.  Kuechle,  Jour¬ 
nal  sports  editor,  will  be  director. 
*  *  « 

PROMOTION  PEOPLE 

JOHN  BLATT,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times  since  1930,  has  retire<l. 
Al  Schrader,  formerly  assistant 
promotion  manager,  replaces 
him  as  promotion  manager. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

FRED  L.  CORTS,  newly- 
appointed  assistant  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  Indianapolis  News, 
was  bom  in  Star  City,  Ind.  He 
was  formerly  real  estate  editor. 
*  *  ♦ 

AL  McCLELLAN,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Sun,  is  the  new  editor 
of  the  NNPA  Circulation  Promo¬ 
tion  Newsletter. 

*  *  « 

FRANK  McARDLE,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Washington 
Post,  is  recovering  from  surgery 
at  the  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital,  Baltimore.  Dip  your 
pen  in  sunshine  and  send  him  a 
get-well  card. 

BLI.SHER  for  January  12,  1965 
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developing  the  new... 


Through  Wood  Flong’s  52  year  history,  de¬ 
veloping  new  products  for  stereotyping  has 
paralleled  the  growth  of  the  graphic  arts 
industry. 

Such  innovations  as  the  mill-moistened 
mat,  the  mill-conditioned  mat,  the  one-piece, 
no-pack  mat,  the  R.O.P.  one-piece,  no-pack 
mat  were  developed  and  made  available  to  the 
industry  by  Wood  Flong. 


Through  our  Research  and  Development 
Departments  we  are  constantly  exploring  new 
areas  to  bring  new— better  products  to  stereo¬ 
typing.  We  are  proud  of  our  heritage  of  devel 
oping  the  new. 

SUPtft  nONGS  •  R.O.P.  SUPER  flONGS  •  H-T-P  MATS  • 
STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMATS  •  SPiCIAL  MATS  •  R.O.P. 
COtOR  MATS  •  GREEN  BAKED  MATS  • 

SYNDICATl  MATS  •  AD  MATS  , - 


One-pitct  SUPER  FLONG  no-pock  mat— A  NEW  ERA 


WOOD  FLONG  COR 


H008ICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


SKKVIMO  TMe  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  exCLUSIVCLY 


pock  mof-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

i  CORPORATION 

N*w  York  OHieo:  BB1  Fifth  Avo.,  Phono:  MU  7-29BO 
»  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVCLY  SINCE  1911  Lmmho 


CIRCHATION 

Boy’s  Chore  at  9, 
Man’s  Work  at  81 

By  Frank  Crotty 


Worcester,  Mass. 

Worcester  may  have  the  oldest 
paper  “boy”  in  the  world. 

His  name  is  Robert  W.  Dixon, 
he  is  81  years  old,  and  he’s  been 
on  tile  job  72  years. 

He’s  been  totinp  the  IVorrcster 
Tele  (/ram  since  he  was  nine 
years  old. 

An  independent  carrier,  Bob 
also  handles  the  B’orcc.sfcr  Eve- 
nhip  Gazette,  lioitton  Herald, 
and  the  New  York  Times. 

“I  used  to  ffet  up  at  4  in  the 
morninp,”  he  says,  “so  1  could 
pret  my  route  covered  and  pet  to 
school  by  8:30.  I  delivered  60 
papers  .  .  .  and  I  figure  I  w’alked 
over  10  miles  before  I  pot  to  my 
classroom.  There  were  no  auto¬ 
mobiles  then  to  pick  you  up. 

For  many  years  Bob  has  car¬ 
ried  papers  on  various  routes  in 
Worcester  and  at  his  peak  han¬ 
dled  900  a  day.  For  the  last  40 
years  he’s  been  deliverinp  papers 
mostly  in  the  downtown  area.  In 
recent  years  he’s  been  carrjinp 
180  dailies  and — with  a  helper 
— .700  on  Sundays. 

Never  Bitten  By  a  Dop 

Bob  takes  pride  in  that  he  has 
never  been  bitten  by  a  dop. 

“I’ve  always  liked  animals,” 
he  says,  “and  they’ve  always 
l>een  friendly  to  me.” 

For  the  last  37  years  he  has 
used  an  automobile  in  his  work. 

“I’ve  had  27  cars  in  those 
years,”  he  says,  “and  I’ve  driven 
alwut  30,000  miles  a  year.” 

In  his  youth  Bob  was  a  track 
athlete  and  an  oarsman  and  he 
has  some  30  lovinp  cups  and 
medals  in  his  home  which  attest 
to  his  sports  proficiency.  At  the 
old  Enplish  Hiph  School  in  Wor¬ 
cester — now  Classical  Hiph — he 
ran  the  mile  in  4.39  and  the 
600-yard  in  1.20.  He  was  pradu- 
ated  in  1900. 

He  later  pulled  the  oars  for 
rowinp  clubs  at  Worcester’s 
Lake  Quinsipamond.  When  he 
was  43  years  old  he  and  a  part¬ 
ner  won  a  shell  doubles  race  on 
the  Connecticut  River  during  a 
Labor  Day  celebration  at 
Springfield,  Mass. 

For  over  half  a  century  Bob 
refereed  track  and  field  ev^ents 
in  the  Worcester  area.  He 
retired  from  this  job  last  year. 
For  a  dozen  years  he  also  did 
odd  jobs  at  the  old  Worcester 
Theater,  including  box  office 
work.  He  felt  sorry  when  that 
building  was  razed  in  1938. 


He  was  lx)rn  in  Worcester 
April  23,  1881  and  has  always 
lived  there. 

Won  Honev'moon  Trip 

In  1906  Bob  was  married  and 
spent  a  six  weeks  honeymoon  in 
Jamaica. 

“I  had  won  two  trips  to 
Jamaica  for  petting  300  new 
customers,”  he  says,  “and  away 
we  went.  We  had  a  fine  time  and 
might  have  stayed  there  longer 
if  there  hadn’t  been  an  earth¬ 
quake.  We  were  in  Kingston 
when  the  earthquake  hit  and 
decided  we’d  better  pet  back  to 
New  England.” 

Mrs.  Dixon  died  six  years  ago. 
They  had  no  children. 

Bob  says  he  has  always  been 
careful  handling  his  newspapers. 
He  ties  each  Sunday  paper  and 
always  tries  to  leave  all  his 
papers  vvhere  they  will  be  con¬ 
venient  for  the  customers.  He 
says  he  never  folded  or  threw  a 
newspaper  in  his  life.  From  some 
homes  and  places  of  business  he 
only  collects  once  a  year  but  he 
has  seldom  been  cheated. 

For  many’  years  as  a  hobby 
Bob  raised  gladioli  and  dahlias 
and  frequently  pave  nosegays  to 
friends.  He  abandoned  this  about 
20  years  ago  when  the  garden 
property  (it  was  owned  by  his 
wife’s  family)  was  sold. 

“Sixty  years  ago,”  Bob  re¬ 
calls,  “  a  merchant  advised  me  to 
build  up  a  one-man  business  with 
the  newspapers.  He  said:  ‘You 
won’t  make  a  million  .  .  .  but 
you’ll  get  by  .  .  .  and  you’ll  be 
your  own  lx)ss.’  I  took  his 
advice  and  I’ve  never  been  sorry. 
I  earn  more  than  $100  a  week.” 
• 

Scholarship  Winner 

Chicago 

James  L.  Bullock,  13,  a  car¬ 
rier  boy  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  has  been  awarded  a 
$5,200  scholarship  by  Marmion 
Military  Academy  at  Aurora, 
Ill.  Young  Bullock  scored  high¬ 
est  in  a  competitive  examination 
taken  by  178  boys. 

• 

Raise  to  10c 

Memphis 

The  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Press-Scimitar  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Group  have  raised  their 
single  copy  prices  from  7c  to 
10c.  Weekly  prices  remain  the 
same  and  the  Sunday  price 
stands  at  20c. 


Thomas  B.  Sherrill 


Van  Hyning  Retires, 
Sherrill  Is  New  GM 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Appointment  of  Thomas  B. 
Sherrill  as  circulation  director 
of  the  Tribune  Co.  was  an¬ 
nounced  Dec.  28  by  J.  C. 
Council,  president  and  publisher 
of  both  the  Tribune  and  the 
Times. 

Mr.  Sherrill  will  succeed  A. 
D.  Van  Hjming  who  is  retiring 
after  37  years  in  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Tribune,  the 
last  year  as  director. 

Mr.  Sherrill  moves  up  to  di¬ 
rector  from  the  post  of  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  both  the 
Tribune  and  the  Times.  He  has 
been  with  the  Tribune  since 
Feb.  24,  1956,  joining  the  or¬ 
ganization  after  fiv’e  years  in 
the  Navy  during  which  he 
served  on  a  troop  carrier  and 
later  as  an  attache  with  the 
NATO  command. 

Mr.  Van  Hyning’s  tenure  with 
the  Tribune  covers  a  period 
which  has  seen  the  newspaper 
grow  from  30,000  circulation  to 
more  than  162,000  daily. 

• 

2  MANAGERS  NAMED 

Rix-hester,  N.  Y. 

Two  circulation  managers 
were  appointed  Jan.  7  on  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers. 

Ronald  C.  Anderson,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Ithaca 
(N.  Y.)  Jou  rnal,  has  been  named 
circulation  manager  of  the  Dan¬ 
ville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News, 

John  J.  Daley,  a  member  of 
the  circulation  .staff  of  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle  for  more  than  five  years,  is 
now  circulation  manager  of  the 
Ithaca  Journal. 

Mr.  .4nderson  won  a  Frank 
Gannett  Newspaperboy  Scholar¬ 
ship  in  1952.  He  was  graduated 
with  a  B.  S.  in  Economics  from 
the  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Commerce  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1956. 

Mr.  Daley  has  a  Bachelor  of 
Business  Administration  degree. 


Court  Allows 
Daily  to  End 
Dealer  Sales 

.4TLANTIC  City,  N.  J. 

A  New  Jersey  Superior  Court 
judge  ruled  last  week  that  the 
Atlantic  City  Press  —  or  any 
other  private  enterprise  —  has 
the  freedom  to  conduct  its  busi¬ 
ness  and  sell  its  products  in 
whichever  manner  and  to  whom- 
ev'er  it  wishes. 

The  ruling  di.smissed  a  re¬ 
straint  against  the  newspaper 
brought  by  Floyd  M.  Conover, 
news  dealer  whom  the  Press 
sought  to  replace  by  instituting 
its  own  carrier  delivery  service 
last  year. 

Under  the  oi’der,  the  Pre.ss 
was  restrained  from  soliciting 
or  selling  its  newspapers  to  Con¬ 
over’s  customer  list  except 
through  the  plaintiff,  and  from 
refusing  to  sell  Conover  its 
newspapers  at  the  .same  whole¬ 
sale  prices  it  previously  .sold 
papers  to  him. 

In  his  decision.  Judge  John 
B.  Wick  said  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  is  no  different  than  any 
private  enterprise;  that  news¬ 
papers  can  select  the  person  or 
liersons  with  whom  they  de¬ 
sire  to  do  business,  unless  there 
is  a  contract  to  the  contrary. 

He  said  there  was  no  evidence 
that  such  a  contract  exists  and 
that  the  arrangements  of  the 
Press  with  Conover  are  of  such 
nature  that  Conover  could  not 
compel  the  publishers  to  sell 
newspaper  to  him. 

Judge  Wick  further  pointed 
out  that  Conover  had  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  purchase  copies  of  the 
Press  for  any  specific  period  of 
time  and  since  the  Press  could 
not  compel  Conover  to  purchase 
newspapers,  neither  could  the 
dealer  compel  the  Press  to  sell 
papers  to  him. 

Monroe  L.  Mendelsohn,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Press  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  said  the  paper  will 
continue  to  be  carrier-delivered. 

• 

Regins  ^63  As  Daily 

Medina,  Ohio 

Begun  as  a  bi-monthly  free 
circulation  paper  in  March  1954, 
the  Medina  County  Leader  is 
now  the  Daily  Leader  Post,  pub¬ 
lishing  Mondays  through  Fri¬ 
days.  It  was  a  weekly  until  Dec. 
3  when  Neil  R.  Gowe,  publisher, 
made  the  switch.  The  tabloid 
format  was  retained  with  cold- 
type  offset  production.  The 
emphasis  is  on  local  news. 
According  to  Willard  Largent, 
editor,  the  Leader  Post  is  the 
only  daily  ever  published  in 
Medina  County, 
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TEN  BILLION  GALLON 
INSURANCE  POLICY 

Abundant  water  is  essential  to  the  making  of  paper. 


-tv. 


That’s  why  Great  Northern  impounds  ten  billion  gallons 
from  the  lakes  and  streams  of  its  vast  timber  reserves. 


Behind  five  great  dams,  reservoirs  hold  enough 
pure  water  to  serve  the  household  needs  of 
ten  million  people.  Plenty  of  water,  plenty 
of  timber,  plenty  of  power  ...  all  good 
reasons  why  you  can  always  count  on 
Great  Northern  for  a  dependable  supply  of 
American  newsprint. 


i 

i 


PAPER 


COMPANY 


Mills  in  Maine 

Sales  Offices:  •  522  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36;  MUrray  Hill  2-5984 

•  20  Providence  Street,  Boston  16;  HAncock  6-7960 

•  230  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1;  Financial  6-1993 

•  2420  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati  1;  GArheld  1-3080 

•  1700  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6;  296-4668 


BOOKS  1I\  RFAIEVV 


Negro’s  Problems: 
Sympathetic  Study 


By  Ray  Erwin 


DUSK  AT  THE  MOUNTAIN.  By  Haynes 
Johnson.  Doubleday.  273  patces.  J4.50. 


The  news  writer  and  the  edi¬ 
torial  writer  in  1963  will  be 
called  upon  to  study  and  try  to 
solve  some  of  the  Negro’s  social, 
economic  and  political  problems. 

Several  new  books  are  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  background 
information  and  lend  under¬ 
standing  to  serious  discussion 
of  controversial  and  devisive 
racial  questions. 

Two  recent  books  delved  deep¬ 
ly  into  the  sensitive  subject 
from  widely  differing  positions. 

Vuriuua  Viewpointa 

A  scholarly  and  documented 
historical  and  sociological  re¬ 
view  is  provided  by  James  Jack- 
son  Kilpatrick,  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader, 
in  “The  Southern  Case  for 
School  Segregration”  (Crowell- 
Collier) . 

Offering  an  opposite  view¬ 
point  on  the  delicate  and 
troublesome  problems  is  “We 
Dissent”  (St.  Martin’s  Press), 
edited  by  Hoke  Norris,  book 
critic,  Chicago  Stin-Times.  This 
book  is  made  up  of  14  essays 
by  “Southem-born,  Southern- 
raised,  white  Protestants,” 
whose  dissent  is  directed  at 
segregationists. 

In  contrast  to  these  opinion 
books,  “Dusk  at  the  Mountain” 
is  a  reporter’s  factual  study  of 
the  Negro’s  status  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  only  major  city  in  the 
U.  S.  with  a  greater  Negro 
population  (54%)  than  white, 
a  potentially  explosive  situa¬ 
tion.  The  story’s  significance 
transcends  its  locale  because  the 
nation’s  capital  naturally  is  the 
power  center  of  the  Negro’s 
national  struggle  for  equality  of 
opportunity  and  full  citizenship 
rights. 

Objective  .4pproach 

The  author  is  sympathetic  to 
the  Negro  in  his  struggles  but 
he  is  not  a  spokesman  for  him 
or  an  apologist  for  his  short¬ 
comings.  In  a  chapter  on  “Caste 
and  Class,”  he  is  incisive  in 
critical  analysis  of  the  status¬ 
seeking  Negrro  elite.  Crime 
jungles  are  explored  in  another 
chapter  on  “A  Question  of  En¬ 
vironment.” 

Last  year,  10%  of  Negro 
families  in  Washington  had  an 
income  of  more  than  $10,000. 


Many  in  the  upper  crust  show 
snobbishness  and  indifference 
towards  the  less  fortunate 
masses,  creating  antagonisms 
that  destroy  unity  within  the 
race,  the  writer  learned  from 
his  exhaustive  inteiwiews. 

Mr.  Johnson,  whose  parents 
were  Southern  born,  concludes: 

“In  attempting  to  tell  the 
Negro’s  story,  largely  in  his 
own  words,  I  have  been  forced 
to  re-examine  my  own  attitudes. 
The  experience  has  left  me  with 
several  impressions. 

“One  is  that  with  all  the 
Negro’s  yearning  for  accept¬ 
ance,  for  all  his  desire  to  be 
considered  as  an  individual,  he 
himself  creates  barriers. 

“While  Negroes  argue  strong¬ 
ly'  that  white  men  do  not  under¬ 
stand  them,  at  the  same  time 
many  seem  proud  of  it.  Some 
even  resent  any  attempt  by  a 
white  man  —  however  well- 
intended  it  might  be  —  to  un¬ 
derstand  their  view’point. 

“And  because  of  the  Negro’s 
acute  awareness  of  color,  a 
critical  remark,  no  matter  how 
slight,  often  assumes  the  ugly 
shape  of  prejudice.  For  some, 
color  becomes  a  crutch  to  ex¬ 
plain  away  all  failings.  With 
their  heritage  of  discrimination, 
Negroes  have  a  built-in  escape 
valve:  they  can  always  say  the 
reason  they  didn’t  succeed  was 
because  of  prejudice.” 

Awards  ^'on 

The  book  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  series  of  articles  Mr.  John¬ 
son  wrote  for  the  Star  from 
hundreds  of  door-to-door  inter¬ 
views  with  Negroes  that  began 
the  day  after  he  wrote  the  lead 
story  on  President  Kennedy’s 
Inauguration  (E&P,  July  1, 
1961,  page  13). 

His  approach  was  non-aca¬ 
demic.  He  was  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  seeking  information  from 
the  Negro  about  his  beliefs, 
needs,  hopes,  fears,  frustra¬ 
tions.  The  14-part,  21,000-word 
series  won  him  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild’s  grand  award 
and  public  service  award  in 
Washington. 

A  high  tribute  to  the  ob¬ 
jectivity  and  integrity  of  his 
reporting  was  paid  when  many 
Star  readers  called  to  inquire 
whether  the  writer  was  a  white 
man  or  a  Negro. 

Incidentally,  the  intriguing 
title,  “Dust  at  the  Mountain,” 


Haynes  Johnson 

comes  from  a  legend  of  the 
Himalayas  told  the  author  by  a 
Negro  he  interviewed: 

“It  was  dusk  when  I  neared 
the  mountain,  and  at  its  base 
I  perceived  what  appeared  to 
be  a  beast.  But  as  I  drew  nearer, 
I  saw  that  it  was  a  man.  When 
I  reached  him,  I  found  he  was 
my  brother.” 

The  publication  date,  Jan.  4, 
coincide  with  the  100th  an¬ 
niversary  week  of  the  signing 
of  Lincoln’s  Emancipation  Proc¬ 
lamation. 

Haynes  Johnson,  31,  father 
of  four,  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  and  earned  a 
master’s  degree  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin.  He  came  out 
of  three  years  of  Army  service 
as  a  second  lieutenant  and  for¬ 
merly  worked  for  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Dela.)  Journal.  He  worked 
for  three  summers  as  a  copyboy 
for  the  New  York  Sun,  where 
his  father,  Malcolm  (Mike) 
Johnson  was  a  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  reporter.  His  father  is 
now  an  executive  with  Hill  and 
Knowlton,  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel,  New'  York. 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

IMIllillllUillHIIIIIIW 

Robert  J.  Serling,  aviation 
editor.  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al,  has  written  a  48-page  book¬ 
let  “Margin  For  Safety”  about 
airline  safety,  published  by  Air 
Transport  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  1000  Connecticut  Ave., 
N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

“Freedom  of  the  Mind”  is  the 
title  of  a  40-page  booklet  by 
William  0.  Douglas,  Associate 
Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  who  makes  a 
vigorous  defense  of  the  right 
“to  speak,  to  write,  to  think,  to 
worship  as  one  pleases,  without 


intervention  from  the  state.” 
(Public  Affairs  Committee,  22 
E.  38th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
60c.)  The  booklet  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  American  Library 
Association  in  cooperation  with 
the  Public  Affairs  Committee. 

William  J.  Miller,  staff  writer 
for  Life  and  former  chief  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  is  co-author 
with  Dr.  Henry  L.  Roberts  and 
Ur.  Marshall  Shulman  of  “The 
Meaning  of  Communism” 
(Simon  and  Schuster.  Jan.  21, 
$3.95), 

Newspaper  libraries  will  find 
useful  “Customs  and  Holidays 
Around  the  World,”  by  Lavinia 
Dobler  and  the  Rev.  Howard  V. 
Harper,  D.I).,  illustrated  by 
Josephine  Little.  (Fleet.  $4.50). 
Careful  attention  is  given  to 
Christian,  Jewish,  Moslem  and 
Buddhist  holidays. 

Frederick  R.  Messner  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  is  author  of 
a  comprehensive  guide,  “Indus¬ 
trial  Advertising”  ( McGraw- 
Hill.  306  pages.  46  illustrations. 
$8.75). 

The  autobiography  of  Hedda 
Hopper,  “The  Whole  Truth  and 
Nothing  But”  (Doubleday.  Feb. 
1),  is  awaited  with  both  antici¬ 
pation  and  apprehension  in 
Hollywood,  where  she’s  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate. 

George  Thiem,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  winner  of  two  Pulitzer 
Prizes,  is  author  of  “The  Hodge 
Scandal:  A  Pattern  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Political  Corruption”  (St. 
Martin’s  Press,  New  York.  Feb. 
1.  244  pages.  $5.95).  The  fore¬ 
word  is  by  Basil  L.  Walters, 
former  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Definitions  of  contemporary 
.scientific  terms  are  given  in 
“Science  Writer’s  Guide”  (Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Press,  2960 
Broadway,  New  York  27.  244 
pages.  $6),  by  John  Foster  Jr., 
professor  of  journalism  and 
director  of  advanced  science 
writing  and  international  re¬ 
porting  programs  at  Columbia 
University.  Foreword  is  by 
.41ton  Blakeslee,  science  writer 
for  the  Associated  Press. 

Gary  MacEoin,  foxmer  South¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  correspondent 
for  U.S.  newspapers  and  former 
editor  of  the  Spanish-language 
La  Prensa  in  New  York  and 
chairman  of  the  Inter-American 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  of  America,  is 
author  “Latin  America:  'The 
Eleventh  Hour”  about  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  “have-nots”  to  our 
hemispheric  neighbors  (P,  J. 
Kenedy  &  Sons,  New  York.  224 
pages.  $4.50). 
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GOSS  SUBURBANff'— IS.CXK)  P.P.H.— Up  to  24  pages  broadsheet;  48  pages  tab 
loid;  or  96-page  quarter-folded  products.  Handles  6  webs.  (16-page  press  shown) 


Goss  Sul>iiAl>an_  Web  Offset  Press 


How  can  local  publishers  meet  today’s  sharp  competition  from 
other  news  and  advertising  media?  By  printing  a  newspaper 
that  sparkles  on  every  page— in  every  edition— on  a  Goss 
Suburban  press— with  unmatched  color  flexibility ! 

A  Suburban  gives  every  page  new  character,  adds  eye  interest 
to  photos  and  features.  Type  becomes  more  readable,  and  ad¬ 
vertisements  enjoy  highest  visibility  and  readership. 

Suburban  features  include:  patented  true  rolling  contact  that 
assures  true  image  reproduction  .  .  .  cylinders  are  mounted  on 
pre-loaded  Timken  bearings  .  .  .  running  circumferential  and 
sidelay  register  .  .  .  automatic  plate  lockup  .  .  .  automatic  web 
tension  .  .  .  easy  accessibility  for  all  operating  adjustments 
without  tearing  web— all  helping  to  cut  the  cost  of  ink  and 
press  time,  and  save  on  newsprint. 

It  costs  nothing  to  explore  the  idea  of  switching  to  economical 
offset  with  the  Goss  Suburban.  Mail  the  coupon. 


The  Goss  Company,  Offset  Press  Div.,  5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago  50,  III. 

Gentlemen;  Please  send  data  on  the  SUBURBAN.  We  now  print  (please  fill  in  numbers): 
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Weekly  issues _ Daily  issues - 

Maximum  pages  per  issue:  Broadsheet _ _ _ _ _ Tabloid _ 

Spot  color  used  — maximum  number  of  color  pages  per  issue _ 

Present  printing  equipment  is _ _ 

Publishing  Company  Name _ 

Your  Name  and  Title _ _ 

Street  Address_ _ 


Wide  choice  of  prots  arrangomonts— The  suburban  is 
the  most  versatile  web  offset  press  in  its  class.  You  can 
begin  with  1  unit  (4  pages),  roll  stand  and  folder,  and 
expand  up  to  24  pages  ...  6  or  more  units,  in  line  or 
stacked,with  upper  units  for  additional  capacity  or  color. 


Special  gear  design— The  suburban’s  enclosed  auto¬ 
matically  lubricated  gearing  gives  you  smooth,  quiet, 
virtually  vibration-free  operation  and  precision  reg¬ 
ister.  Saves  wear  and  tear.  Goss  forced-teed  lubrica¬ 
tion  eliminates  oil  can  and  brush  lubricating. 


THE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 
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A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-QOSS-DEXTER,  INC.  ,^,40 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts... engineering,  service 
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Grattan  O’Leary 
Retires  As  Editor 


William  J.  Reckman  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  to  head  up  the  Brussels 
bureau  <»f  Faindiild  l^uhlieations. 
whirh  was  opened  on  Jan.  1.  Mr. 
Reekman  has  l)een  Brussels  news 
eorrespondent  for  Fairchild  for  the 
past  year.  The  bureau  has  been 
established  to  provide  better  cov¬ 
erage  of  Belgium  and  the  ('.ommon 
Market  which  is  headquartered  in 


SI  FFRMARKET  NEWS  editor. 
William  Pyle,  will  be  leaving  over 
the  weekend  for  a  montir.s  business 
jaunt  to  California.  From  Jan.  13-1() 
he  will  l>e  accompanied  by  Steve 
Weinstein,  news  etlitor  of  the  paper, 
and  Ken  Howell  from  Fairchild's 
Los  Angeles  bureau,  in  covering  the 
mid-year  con.ention  of  the  Super 
Market  Institute  in  Palm  Springs. 
Following  the  SMI  meetings  he  will 
spend  three  weeks  visiting  people 
in  the  supermarket  business  in  and 
around  Los  Angeles  and  San  !■  ran- 


John  McCormally 

McCormally  Made 
Editor  of  Harris 
Group  Newspaper 

HrTCHiNsoN,  Kan.s. 

John  McCormally  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Hutchinson 
Xt  ws,  Peter  Macdonald,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hutchinson  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  announced  Jan.  1. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  who  has  been 
editor  and  publisher,  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  publisher  of  the  News, 
and  as  general  manager  of  the 
Harris  Group  of  newspapers,  of 
which  the  News  is  a  part. 

Mr.  McCormally,  40,  has  been 
executive  editor  of  the  News  the 
past  year  and  is  vicepresident  of 
the  publishing  company.  The 
position  of  executive  editor  will 
not  be  filled  at  this  time. 

Born  at  Chapman,  Kansas, 

Mr.  McCormally  began  news¬ 
paper  work  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Emporia  Gazette  in  1946.  He 
joined  the  News  as  a  reporter 
in  August,  1950. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Emporia 
State  College  and  attended 
Harvard  University  in  1949-50 
on  a  Nieman  Fellowship.  He 
serv'ed  in  the  Marine  Corps 
during  World  War  II.  He  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Peggy 
Wichert  of  Emporia,  have  seven 
children. 

John  P.  Harris,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  News  from  1933 
until  1962,  and  now  chairman  of 
the  Iward,  will  continue  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
News. 

•  Bowers  Promoted 

‘Edit  Pape’ Edilor  Ciikter.  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  In  promotions  made  on  Jan.  1, 

William  Block,  publisher  of  David  R.  Bowers  became  assist- 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  has  ant  publisher  of  the  Delaware 
announced  the  appointment  of  County  Daily  Thnes  and  William 
Frank  N.  Hawkins  to  editor  of  F.  Chapman,  city  editor,  suc- 
the  editorial  page.  Mr.  Hawkins,  ceeded  him  as  managing  editor, 
a  member  of  the  paper  since  John  E.  Tompkins,  publisher, 

1946,  has  been  associate  editor  also  announced  the  appointments  Jackie  Germann,  University 
for  15  years.  John  M.  Lofton,  an  of  Cliff  Rainey  as  executive  city  of  Minnesota  graduate — to  re¬ 
editorial  writer  since  1952,  was  editor  and  Joseph  Jennings  as  porter  Saint  Paul  (Minn.)  Pio- 
named  associate  editor.  assistant  city  editor.  neer  Press. 
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\Aarrcn  “Dusty”  Gardner,  Jr.,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  Warren  Gardner  s, 
Inc.,  two  men’s  specialty  stores  in 
Gastonia.  N.  C.  has  just  started 
writing  a  weekly  Monday  column 
for  DAILY  NEW.S  RECORD.  Mr. 
Gardner's  articles  discuss  how  his 
business  tripled  its  volume  in  12 
Years,  with  features  on  store  policies, 
stock  control,  display,  remodeling, 
sales  training,  record  keeping,  re- 
s»>urc.e  relations,  community  coopera¬ 
tion  and  many  other  subjects. 


Robert  F.  Hatem,  political 
reporter  for  the  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Sun  —  resigned  to  be  admini¬ 
strative  assistant  to  Rep.  F. 
Bradford  Morse  (R.-Mass.)  in 
Washington. 


Ted  Shimizu,  a  journalism 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  —  named  assistant 
news  editor  in  UPI’s  Tokyo  bu¬ 
reau  where  he  has  worked  since 
1957, 


Fairchild’s  Philadelphia  bureau 
«hief,  Edward  McLaughlin  was  one 
of  the  panelists  last  week  on  the 
“Can  You  .Afford  Tomorrow”  TV 
program  over  WRCV^-NBL  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  “Discount  Houses:  Is  the 
Honeymoon  Over?”  was  the  subject 
of  the  discussion.  This  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  consecutive  year  in  which  Mr. 
McLaughlin  appeared  on  the  pro¬ 
gram. 


elected  president  of  Maine  Daily  Ralph  W.  Magee,  an  active 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  realtor  in  Toronto  for  many 

years — now  writing  daily  stories 
*  *  *  on  real  estate  field  for  the 

Alderman  Duncan,  a  for-  Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram. 
mer  AP  staffer  in  the  Carolinas  ♦  *  ♦ 

— now  manager  of  the  Columbia  Jack  Kemp,  former  San  Diego 
branch  of  Tobias  &  Co.,  adver-  Charger  football  star — returns 
tising  and  public  relations  to  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 
agency  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  Tribune  and  San  Diego  Union 

as  athletic  representative.  Mr. 
Kemp,  a  quarterback  with  the 
American  Football  League  Buf¬ 
falo  Bills,  played  with  the 
Chargers  for  two  years.  In  his 
newspaper  post,  he  will  speak 
to  school  children  and  service 
clubs  on  the  value  of  competitive 
sports,  good  citizenship  and  the 
relation  of  sports  to  scholarship. 


Alfred  Cook,  editor,  along  with 
James  Lydon  and  John  Drohan  ot 
the  New  York  news  department  of 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS  will  l)e  in 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Jan.  13-15  to  visit 
the  facilities  of  the  Corning  Glass 
Vi’orks  there.  Mr.  Lydon  was  in  the 
Dallas,  Tex.,  area  last  week,  calling 
on  various  electronics  firms  and 
Fairchild’s  Dallas  news  bureau. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12Hi  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
PaMIiWrs  of 

Daily  Nawt  RKord.  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Furnishines  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Nawt,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Nawt,  teoks, 
Matalworking  Nawt,  Diractorias. 
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Financial  Editor 
Elected  a  Director 

Buffalo 

Peter  C.  Andrews,  financial 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Expremt,  has  been  elected  to  suc¬ 
ceed  his  father,  Edwin  C.  An¬ 
drews,  who  retired,  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  publishing 
company. 

Publisher  William  J.  Conners 
III  has  appointed  Thomas  G. 
Robertson,  a  member  of  the 
staff  since  1930,  as  manaprer  of 
peneral  advertising:  to  succeed 
Frank  M.  Butler,  retired,  and 
Thomas  G.  Bennett,  financial 
columnist,  as  promotion  man- 
ajrer.  James  C.  Kennedy  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  as  director  of  special 
events. 

*  *  ♦  p 

M.  Dee  Ridpath,  newsman  r 

in  Kansas  and  California  since 
1947  —  named  sports  editor  of 
the  Corona  (Calif.)  Daily  In¬ 
dependent.  I 

*  *  *  V 

Ted  Krec,  former  newspa-  e 

perman  from  Philadelphia  —  t 

named  director  of  public  rela-  h 
tions  for  Long:  Beach  (Calif.)  a 
Memorial  Hospital  after  serv-  F 
injr  as  PR  man  for  KTTV,  Los  h 
Anpeles.  e 

*  *  *  p 

William  B.  Fors,  a  former  t 
advertising:  director  for  business 
firms  (Electric  Autolite,  Allen  I 
Business  Machines,  Bissell)  —  f 
named  Sunday  Mag:azine  aclver-  I 
tising:  sales  manag:er  of  the  De-  / 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Prens.  ( 

*  *  *  o 

Robbst  Withers,  publisher  of  I 

the  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post  a 
Bulletin  —  elected  president  of  C 
Northwest  Daily  Press  Associa-  £ 
tion. 


Alan  T.  LeWin 


New  ‘Paul  Light’ 
Coluinni$it  Appointed 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Alan  T.  LeWin,  30,  is  the  new 
Paul  Lig:ht  columnist  for  the 
Saint  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  suc¬ 
ceeding:  Roy  J.  Dunlap,  who  held 
the  post  for  11  years.  Mr.  Dun¬ 
lap  has  Ijeen  promoted  to  man- 
ag:ing:  editorship  of  the  Pioneer 
Press,  succeeding:  Harry  Burn¬ 
ham,  w’ho  moved  up  to  manag:ing: 
editor  of  the  Saint  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  when  Bob  Eddy  moved  to 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

Mr.  I.A;Win  joined  the  Pioneer 
Press  staff  as  a  reporter  in 
October,  1961,  coming:  from  the 
Binffhamtoji  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Press  and  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier  Express.  He  is  a  native 
of  Buffalo,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo  and  holds 
a  master’s  degree  from  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  J.  Saunders,  courts 
reporter,  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald  —  recipient  of  35-year 
service  pin  from  New  Britain 
Herald’s  25-Year  Club. 


Oliver  B.  Potterfield,  coun-  reporter.  New  BrtU 
tiy  circulation  manag:er  of  the  Herald  —  recipient 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  .Advertiser-  service  pin  from  h 
Journal  —  resigned  to  devote  Herald’s  25-Year  Cl 

his  full  time  to  the  ministry  in  - 

the  Church  of  Christ. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  Hancxix,  former  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Peter¬ 
borough  (Ont.)  Examiner  —  IS  t 

named  editor,  succeeding:  the 
author-playwripht,  Robertson 
Davies,  who  continues  as  pub¬ 
lisher  while  serving:  as  master  " 

of  Massey  Colleg:e.  G.  Wilson 
Craw,  an  Examiner  reporter  * 

since  1926  —  named  executive 
editor. 

*  *  >i> 

Joe  Mac  Manus,  formerly 
food  ad  specialist  —  named  as¬ 
sistant  manag:er,  g:eneral  ad¬ 
vertising,  at  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 

Times  Herald. 
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Gideon  Is  Secretary 
For  Sunday  Editors 

Russell  Gideon,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  has 
been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  of  Sunday 
and  Feature  Editors.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  John  G.  Trezevant,  who 
resigpied  from  the  post  when  he 
was  named  managing  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

The  association  president, 
Frederick  L.  Rushton  of  the 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram, 
has  also  named  Daniel  H. 
O’Brien,  Boston  Globe,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  memliership  commit¬ 
tee.  Members  are  Harold 
William.s,  Baltimore  Sun,  and 
Max  Kohnop,  Dayton  News. 

*  *  • 

Robert  T.  Endicott,  jour¬ 

nalism  g:raduate  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky  and  former 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Day- 
ton  (0.)  Daily  News  —  ap¬ 
pointed  Kentucky  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  succeding 
Jack  Ramey,  who  goes  to  the 
copy  desk. 

*  *  * 

Martin  Salditch,  political 
writer  and  columnist  for  the 
Reading  (Pa.)  Times — to  county 
government  and  political  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Riverside  (Calif.) 


Roger  W.  Miller  —  from 
.Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  staff 
to  the  staff  of  Gov.  John  W. 
Reynolds  at  $10,000  a  year. 

*  ♦ 

Johnny  Anderson,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  cartoonist  and 
court  reporter  —  retired.  He 
started  with  the  Times  in  1919. 
♦  «  * 

Lester  Bernstein,  a  former 
New  York  Times  reporter,  Time 
magazine  editor  and  NBC  ex¬ 
ecutive  —  now  national  affairs 
editor  of  Newsweek. 

*  *  « 

Miles  Scull  Jr.,  a  former 
Little  Rock  newspaperman  — 
now  legislative  assistant  to  U.S. 
Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland  of 
Florida. 


1963 

l.enten  #uttieposit£f 


All  new,  and  all  inspiring  ta  read,  those  persanal  staries  of 
the  power  of  faith  in  everyday  living  are  for  release  beqinninq  Ash 
Wednesday,  February  27,  and  continuinq  daily  to  Easter  Sunday. 

May  we  send  iamplei? 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 


Freedom, 

Friction, 

Futures 


Newspapermen 
everywhere  are  fight¬ 
ing  suppression  of  news 
wherever  they  find  it. 

Publishers  face  seri¬ 
ous  employe  relations 
problems,  which  must 
be  resolved  to  avoid 
even  more  shutdowns 
across  the  country. 

The  press  continues 
to  encounter  competi¬ 
tion  from  other  media 
[offering  flashy  news 
and  advertising  serv- 
{ices. 

I 

I  Problems?  Sure. 

I 

'  The  encouraging  an- 
jswer  is  that  no  one  has 
;  invented  a  substitute 
;for  a  newspaper. 

!  No  one  ever  will. 


ALLEN  RANDER 
ASSOCIATES,  Ine. 


Negotiators  for  tho  Purchase 
and  Sale  of  Daily  Newspapers 


WASHINGTON  NEW  YORK 

1730  K.  St.,  N.W.  60  East  42ud  St. 


Over  34  Years  of 

Continuous  Service 


HcraM-S'cwn,  to  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Public  Markets. 


Personal 


B(tB  Ingersotx — from  sports 
staff,  HVsf  Clii’Ktcr  (Pa.)  Unily 
Litral  \(WK,  to  reporter,  Wil- 
minifton  (Del.)  Ercvitifj  Journal. 


Frederick  B.  Leighton,  for¬ 
merly  feature  writer.  Si.  Paul 
(.Minn.)  Dinpairh-Pionecr  PrcKH, 
and  more  recently  director  of 
alumni  .services  at  Carleton  col¬ 
lege,  Northfield — to  vicepresi- 
<lent  in  charge  of  development, 
Iowa  Wesleyan  college.  Mount 
Plea.sant,  Iowa. 


Jerry  Candela — from  court¬ 
house  reporter,  Erie  (Pa.) 
TimcK-Xi’Wit,  to  public  relations 
staff  of  Cong.  James  I).  Weaver. 
Garth  .Minegar  —  assigned  to 
court  l>eat. 


(reo.  Shaw  Promoted 
To  Publisher’s  Post 

East  Liverpool,  O. 
George  A.  Shaw  has  advanced 
to  the  dual  position  of  business 
manager  and  publisher  of  the 
Eaxt  Liverpool  Review  upon  the 
retirement  of  C.  V.  Hughes,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  for  34  years. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Shaw, 
who  will  continue  to  direct  the 
display  advertising  staff,  was 
announced  by  G.  Gordon  Strong, 
l)resident  and  general  manager 
of  Brush-Moore  Newspapers 
Inc.  Mr.  Shaw  went  into  news- 
l)aper  advertising  work  after 
studying  advertising  layout  and 
design  at  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technologj'.  He  began  working 
at  the  Review  as  an  ad  salesman 
in  1935.  His  family  has  lieen 
active  in  West  Virginia  news- 
papering  for  three  generations. 

Mr.  Hughes  came  here  from 
Canton  in  1929.  He  worked  up 
from  the  mailroom  through  the 
T  1.  „  editorial  and  advertising  depart- 

/n  Ok  a  .  I  Tl'  "i^nts  at  the  Canton  Repositor,,. 

to  Okla-  pleted  woik  toward  an  M.A.  ^ 

degree  in  journalism  and  public 

i-elations  at  American  Univer-  Sokolsky  Nominated 
.sity,  joined  the  staff  of  the  4f-  Fame’ 

lantie  City  Presot  as  a  reporter. 

.\  movement  has  been  started 
in  the  Society  of  the  Silurians 
to  place  the  name  of  the  late 
columnist,  George  E.  Sokolsky, 
in  a  Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame. 

The  board  of  governors  of  the 
society,  composed  of  veteran 
New  York  newspapermen, 
Gary  Shenfeld,  former  .4(-  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
latitic  City  (N.  J.)  Press  re-  such  consideration  in  recogni- 
)X)rter  —  to  the  staff  of  the  tion  of  Mr.  Sokolsky’s  fight 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  against  communism  and  writ- 
as  Atlantic  City  correspondent,  ings  on  world  affairs. 

*  *  *  The  society  also  honored  the 

Eleanor  Ostman,  Macalester  memory  of  Mr.  Sokolsky,  who 
College  graduate  —  to  reporter,  died  Dec.  12,  by  designating  its 
women’s  department,  St.  Paul  special  charity  the  George  E. 
(Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press.  Sokolsky  Silurian  Contingency 
•  Fund.  For  many  years  Mr. 

On  Senator’s  Slafif  Sokolsky  administered  the  fund 

to  help  needy  newspapermen, 
rmer  city  (Te.x.)  Express  and  Xews  as  Washington  • 

ta  Falls  .4ustin  correspondent,  a  post  he  Bob  Barnes,  feature  writer  Pift 

-to  editor  had  jirior  to  1955.  in  the  Associated  Press  Los 

:.)  \ews  *  *  »  Angeles  bureau,  has  been  ap-  Associates  gave  a  color  tele- 

Bob  Se-AMAn  —  from  sports  pointed  to  the  staff  of  Senator  vdsion  set  to  William  Sav'age 
staff,  .San  .4n(oMJo  (Tex.)  Light,  Edwin  L.  Mechem,  the  first  when  he  retired  Dec.  31  from 
to  newly-  to  sports  staff,  San  .Antonio  Republican  Senator  from  New  the  Cincinnati  Post  &  Times- 
troller  of  Express.  Mexico  in  28  years.  Mr.  Barnes  Star.  He  had  been  advertising 

lany,  Co-  ♦  ♦  ♦  jg  g^j^  pf  ^  Wallace  Barnes,  director  for  17  years.  Virgil 

publishes  .4ih>lph  T.  Ca.ntisano — from  former  owner  and  publisher  of  Segale,  assistant  manager  of 
Columbia  special  retail  advertising  repre-  the  Gallup  (N.  M.)  Independ-  general  advertising,  was  pro¬ 
as  assist-  sentative,  Passaic-Clifton  (N.J.)  ent.  moted  to  ad  director. 


Peter  Jenkins  —  to  editor, 
Winnemueea  (Nev.)  Humboldt 
.Star  following  sale  of  his  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  Humboldt  Bulletin. 


Ted  Gress  —  from  city  edi¬ 
tor  to  executive  news  editor  of 
the  Lebanon  (Pa.)  Daily  Xeu's. 
Mark  W.  Peiffer  —  now  city 
editor. 


Dt’NCAN  J.  Sthart,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Point 
Pleasant  Beach  (N.  J.)  Ocean 
County  Leader  for  the  past 
.seven  years  and  a  newspaper- 
’man  since  1909 — retired.  He 
.started  with  the  Xew  Yoik  Sun, 
later  moved  on  to  the  Jersey 
City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal, 
where  he  remained  43  years. 

William  R.  Forbes,  with  the 
Leader  since  1959 — succee<ls  Mr. 

Stuart.  ant  treasurer  of  the  Times-  (Mich.)  Fi 

*  *  *  World  Corporation,  publishers  wire  editor 

Jerry  .\lley.  Kingsport  of  the  Roanoke  '  “ 

(Tenn.)  Times  staff  to  the  and  ir(*r/(/-.V<'«;.s. 

Roanoke  (Va.)  Times,  replacing 
J.  William  Jones,  police  re¬ 
porter,  now  with  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 


Bill  Truax,  assi.stant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald  —  retired,  after 
a  49-year  career  in  journalism. 
He  began  as  a  pupil  of  John 
Knott,  the  cartoonist. 


EDITOR  oI  the  editorial  page  is 
the  new  title  for  Clarence  J.  Web¬ 
ster  (above)  on  the  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Press.  He  is  a  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Cornell  Daily 
Sun,  a  political  writer  on  the 
Watertown  Times,  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Canandaigua  Mes¬ 
senger.  He  began  writing  edi¬ 
torials  for  the  Utica  paper  in  1961. 


George  Lngram,  recent  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Temple  University 
School  of  Journalism,  has  joined 
the  .Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press 
•■juburban  desk. 


Peggy  Simpson — from  Dallas 
(Tex.)  .4P  bureau  to  .Austin 
(Tex.)  bureau. 


Bob  Fishbi’RN.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate  student  —  to 
Roanoke  (Va.)  World-Xews. 


Boyd  .Martin,  with  the  Loi/i.s--  Jim  Croslin,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  for  U PI  bureau — to  public  relations, 
55  years — retired  as  drama  erli-  Ford  Motor  Company,  Dallas, 
tor.  Succeeded  by  William  *  *  * 

Mootz,  whose  official  designation  Tom  Milligan,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
is  arts  editor.  Morning  S'ews  farm  editor — 

♦  *  *  elected  president  of  Dallas  Agri- 

Enid  MolU)Y — to  advertising  cultural  Club, 
director,  Mt.  Kiseo  (N.  Y.)  ♦  *  ♦ 

Patent  Trader.  Riciiard  H.  Pol-  Charles  L.  Stevens — named 
IXK'K — to  production  manager,  assistant  retail  ad  manager  of 
Claire  New.man — to  classified  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post.  Don 
advertising  manager.  Mrs.  Mol-  Cole  and  V.asco  Walters— 
loy  also  goes  on  the  Iward  of  named  to  new  area  sales  man- 
dii*ectors.  agerships. 


Joe  Grossman,  formerly  At¬ 
lantic  City  correspondent  for 
metropolitan  newspapers  and 
wire  services,  joined  the  staff  of 
the  .Atlantic  City  Press  as  a  fea¬ 
ture  writer. 


Rigid  Inspection  of  Every  Single  Mat 
is  one  of  the  reasons!  This  means  a 
thorough  inspection  of  every  mat, 
front  and  back,  for  scuffs,  scratches, 
dirt,  improper  coating,  foreign  parti¬ 
cles,  faulty  trim,  etc. 

In  addition,  every  Burgess  Mat  reflects 
the  latest  advances  in  research  and 
development . . .  technical  proficiency 
of  a  skilled  staff  of  chemists  and  chem¬ 
ical  engineers  .  .  .  and  the  production 
know-how  gained  in  35  years  of  spe¬ 
cialized  manufacturing  experience. 

SEE  FOR  YOURSELF!  Order  Burgess 
Mats  next  time— compare  them  with 
other  mats— you'll  see  that  Burgess 
Mats  do  stand  out. 


WHAT  MAKES 
BURGESS  MATS 
STAND  OUT? 


BURGESS 

CELLULOSE  COMPANY 
FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Burgess  News¬ 
paper,  Commercial  and  Supreme  Tone-Tex  Mats. 
Canadian  Representative:  R.  M.  Louson  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  2575  Kennedy  Road,  Agincourt, Ontario. 


0 
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Michl  Grace 


Briisli-Moore  Paper 
Exeeiitives  Named 

Stei  henville,  Ohio 

A  retirenu'nt  and  thret*  new 
executive  assiKTiint*nts  on  the 
Stiuln'tii'illv  Hvrald-Star  have 
Ihh'ii  announced  l)y  G.  Gordon 
Strong,  jtresident  and  general 
inana>ter  of  Brush-Moore  News- 
l)apers  Inc. 

Jo.sej)h  D.  Loiik,  Herald-Star 
business  manager  since  11)38, 
retired  l)t*c.  31. 

W.  J.  Michl,  editor  since  1947, 
was  assiprned  the  additional 
responsibilities  of  publisher. 

Donald  T.  Grace,  advertising 
manager  since  ID.ofi,  was  name<i 
to  succeed  Mr.  Long  as  business 
manager,  and  Frederick  H. 
Moore  of  Canton  will  succeed 
Mr.  Grace  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

-4  native  of  Marion,  Mr.  Long 
began  his  newspaper  association 
in  191(5  as  a  newspaperboy  with 
the  Mai'iim  Sttir,  then  owned  by 
Warren  G.  Harding. 

.4  native  of  Middb*port,  Ohio, 
Mr.  Michl  joinwl  the  Canton 
livpoititonj  in  1931  and  worke<l 
in  the  circulation  department 
Itefore  moving  to  the  news  side. 
In  1947  he  succee<led  the  late 
Edward  N.  Worstall  as  tnlitor. 

Mr.  Grace  received  his  early 
training  with  the  Yonngsttown 
Tchgrnm  before  l)ecoming  a 
member  of  the  display  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Canton  Reposi¬ 
tory. 

Mr.  Moore  has  l>een  a  display 
advertising  salesman  for  the 
Repository  since  1940. 

• 

Newspapermen  Get 
Ohio  State  Posts 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Governor  Rhodes  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Warren  C.  Nelson,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Lebanon 
BV.sfcrw  Star,  as  highway  safety 
director  at  $14,000  a  year. 

Arthur  .4.  Hoopingarner,  a 
former  publisher  of  the  Dover 
Daily  Reporter  and  Circle ville 
Daily  Herald,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  assistant  state  audi¬ 
tor.  He  has  l)een  working  on  the 
Republican  headquarters  pub¬ 
licity  staff  for  the  past  six  years. 

William  O.  Walker,  publisher 
of  the  Cleveland  Call  and  Post 
since  1932,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Ohio  Department 
of  Industrial  Relations. 


Rupp,  Veteran 
Publisher,  Dies 

.4BERDrav,  Wash. 

Weiner  A.  Rupp,  editor  and 
chief  owner  of  the  Aberdeen 
Daily  World  since  1908,  died 
here  .Ian.  2  after  a  long  illness. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  .411ied 
Daily  Newsiiaiiers  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  the  1943-46  president 
of  that  organization.  He  was  83. 

Mr.  Rupji’s  newsjiaper  career 
liegan  as  a  Seattle  Star  re¬ 
porter  (50  years  ago.  Five  years 
as  editorial  writer,  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  .VcM’.s— now  the  News- 
Tribune — followed,  1903-08. 

.4n  1899  graduate  of  Whit¬ 
man  College,  he  later  received 
an  LLD  from  that  institution. 
His  services  to  education  in¬ 
cluded  lioth  Whitman  and  the 
University  of  Washington,  for 
which  he  was  a  regent  for  terms 
extending  over  15  years. 

Mr.  Rupp  was  jiresident  of 
Grays  Harbor  Publishing  Co. 


Hirum  A.  Liml^reii 

La  Porte,  Ind. 

Hiram  A.  Lindgren,  87,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  La 
Porte  Herald- Argus  from  1918 
to  1950,  died  Dec.  27.  He  re¬ 
mained  as  vicepresident  until 
his  death.  Starting  as  a  printer’s 
apprentice,  Mr.  Lindgren  pur¬ 
chased  the  La  Porte  Herald  in 
1909  with  a  partner.  He  merged 
the  Herald  and  the  Argus  in 
1924.  A  son,  Ralph,  still  heads 
the  newspaper. 


Carl  Sprout  Dies 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

W.  Carl  Sprout,  retired  man¬ 
aging  cxlitor  of  the  Harrisburg 
Patriot,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
in  Divine  Providence  Hospital, 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  on  Dec.  31. 
He  was  75  years  old.  He  had 
lieen  managing  tnlitor  of  the 
Patriot  for  34  years  prior  to  his 
retirement  in  October,  1953. 

*  *  * 

J.  Sheldon  Nulty,  a  former 
sports  editor  of  the  (Hens  Falls 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Star  and  Florida 
publicist;  a  deputy  commissioner 
of  commerce  in  the  Virgin  Is¬ 
lands;  stabbed  to  death  during 
an  argument;  Jan.  5,  in  St. 
Thomas,  V.  1. 

«  *  * 

Jack  R.  Deck,  45,  a  copy  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times;  fatally  stabbed  during 
a  domestic  quarrel;  Jan.  6. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  E.  Davis,  56,  copy 
editor.  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent,  Press  -  Telegram; 
Jan.  4,  of  leukemia. 


Obituary 


Ole  Cavling,  64,  former 
United  Press  correspondent  in 
Scandinavia  and  chief  editor 
of  Ekstrablailet,  Copenhagen ; 
Jan.  6. 

*  *  * 

M.  S.  Vaz  Dias,  81,  founder 
of  Holland’s  news  agency  (now 
known  as  ANP) ;  Jan.  4  at 
.4msterdam. 

*  *  * 

John  W.  V'andercimik,  60, 
radio  commentator,  onetime 
roving  reporter  for  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Citizen  and  other 
newsjiapers;  Jan.  6. 

*  *  * 

William  A.  Hamilton,  82, 
former  boxing  editor  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald;  Dec. 
24.  He  joined  the  staff  in  1903 
and  retired  47  years  later  after 
covering  many  of  the  great 
fights  of  the  century.  He  was  a 
former  featherweight  boxer 
w'ho  fought  under  the  name  of 
Billy  Ward. 

*  *  * 

Harry  M.  Wooten,  consult¬ 
ant  to  the  tobacco  industry*; 
former  newspaperman  (Rich¬ 
mond  Times  Dispatch,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  New  York 
Sun) ;  Dec.  31  at  Larchmont. 
N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Donald  Carl  Krull,  66, 
drama  critic  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Call-Bulle  t  in 
(1926-57),  and  publicist  for 
Sunmaid  Raisin  Growers;  Jan. 
2. 

Francis  D.  Dufoub,  70,  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  adman  in  Mid¬ 
west  and  on  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle;  owner  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising  agency  since 
1926;  Dec.  29. 

«  l|(  « 

A.  M.  Jameson,  73,  retired 
associate  adv’ertising  director  of 
Express  Publishing  Company  of 
San  .4ntonio;  Dec.  27. 

Robert  B.  Liggett,  81,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  for 
the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  from  1922  to  1948 
and  sports  editor  of  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  until  1911;  re¬ 
cently. 

«  *  « 

Arthurd  Garfield  Keene,  83, 
managing  editor  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Metropolis  from  1912 
to  1924;  Dec.  27. 

♦  # 

Maurice  Cheivalier,  49,  re¬ 
porter,  columnist  and  drama 
critic  for  La  Patrie  in  Montreal 
for  more  than  17  years;  Dec.  28. 

*  * 

Don  Morris,  former  editor 
of  the  Brownsville  (Tex.)  Her¬ 
ald,  recently.  He  was  in  public 
relations. 


Percy  F.  Adams,  88,  longtime 
newspaper  publisher  and  pho¬ 
tographer  in  California  and 
Wa.shington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  22.  ^ 
While  serving  as  executive  sec¬ 
retary  to  Rep.  John  H.  Randall 
in  Washington,  he  was  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Prohibition  news- 
jiapers  in  many  states. 

*  '*  * 

Jo.sEPH  A.  McGoldrick  Jr.. 

70,  retired  newsjiappr  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion  specialist;  re¬ 
cently. 

«  li:  » 

Frederick  Buoklin.  93,  re¬ 
tired  editorial  writer  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Gazette;  Dec.  29. 

*  *  * 

PoRTUS  Baxter,  95,  fir.st  | 
sports  editor  of  the  Seattle  I 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer; 
Dec.  21.  He  also  was  religion 
editor  and  later  editor  of  the 
Sunday  magazine  .section. 

*  *  * 

Martin  Bernard  Vaughn, 

71,  formerly  city  editor,  literary 
editor  and  news  editor  of  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press;  recently. 

4c 

Milton  C.  Chapin,  60,  for-  j 
mer  managing  editor.  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  and 

county  editor,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram;  Dec.  25. 

*  «  * 

CiJFFORD  E.  Gove.  56,  sports 
editor  of  the  Lewiston  (Me.) 
Daily  Sun  1924-43;  sports  com¬ 
mentator  on  radio;  editor  of 
weeklies;  copy  editor  for  Bidde- 
ford-Saco  (Me.)  Journal;  Jan. 

1. 

«  * 

Mrs.  Helen  Kline  Lefa- 
vouR,  86,  vicepresident  of  the 
Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Recorder, 
a  Kline  family  property  since 
1879;  Jan.  1. 

•  *  III 

Raymond  C.  Ghent,  62,  New 
York  State  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  publicity  writer;  former 
newspaper  reporter;  Jan.  1. 

*  •  *  f 

Valentine  Heywood,  71, 
managing  editor  of  the  London 
Sunday  Times  when  he  retired 
three  years  ago;  Jan.  3. 

♦  ♦  * 

Chester  A.  Fou.st,  68,  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  Tribune  reporter 
who  was  a  vicepresident  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  when  he  retired 
in  1950;  Jan.  4. 

*  *  * 

Alfred  Jones,  59,  editor  of 
the  Farmington  (Mo.)  Press; 
former  editor  of  the  Carrollton 
(Ky.)  Democrat-News;  Jan.  6. 

*  *  « 

Arthur  W.  Behrens,  64,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Flood-  ,, 
wood  (Minn.)  Forum;  former 
editor  of  the  Sterling  (Ill.)  [ 
Daily  Gazette;  Jan.  6.  5 
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Sixth  in  a  Seriea 


HOW  FOOD  COMPANIES  USE  BOTH 
NEWSPAPER  AND  DIRECT  MAIL 
FOR  MAXIMUM  RESULTS 


Most  food  chains,  and  particularly  those  in  the  more  populated  suburban 
areas,  buy  as  much  newspaper  space  as  they  can  to  announce  their  weekly  “specials.”  Usu¬ 
ally,  the  same  ad  is  then  re-printed,  folded  and  sent  to  householders  within  a  selected  trad¬ 
ing  area.  This  is  direct  mail  ...  a  practice  that  has  proven  its  results  by  gaining  extra 
coverage  and  added  impact.  At  other  times,  food  chains  use  direct  mail  to  introduce  a  new 
product  by  sampling.  Direct  mail  is  virtually  the  only  marketing  practice  of  distributing 
samples  on  mass  basis — and  once  the  product  is  introduced,  a  follow-up  is  made  through 
newspaper  advertising. 

By  these  methods  food  chains  rely  on  both  media  for  successful  marketing. 
But  when  newspapers  attack  direct  mail,  they  are  hurting  both  the  chain  stores  and  the 
food  manufacturers  since  each  must  use  a  large  mixture  of  both  types  of  advertising  to 
reach  their  target. 

The  best  solution  for  both  advertisers,  as  well  as  editors 
and  publishers,  is  to  learn  how  the  two  media  presently 
work  together  and  can  continue  to  improve  their  mar¬ 
keting  relationship  for  the  benefit  of  their  mutual  clients. 

For  more  complete  information  on  how  direct  mail  promotes  newspaper  advertising, 
contact  .  .  . 


THE  BUSINESS  MAIL  FOUNDATION 

230  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


CLASSIFIED  CUNiC 

Realtor’s  Use  of  tv, 
Radio  Questioned 

By  Daniel  1^  Lionel 

OaitMlird  4dverli!«inpf  Director,  New  York  Post 


The  National  Association  of 
Ileal  Estate  Board’s  national  ad¬ 
vertising  program,  designed  to 
enhance  the  image  of  the  realtor 
as  the  key  to  a  square  deal  when 
buying  or  selling  real  estate,  has 
l>een  kicked  off  with  a  full  page 
ad  in  UJi.  \h'Ws  &  World  Re¬ 
port.  All  the  contributing  mem- 
Iters  of  NAREB  as  well  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  ANCaM  last  week  re¬ 
ceived  a  copy  of  the  ad  along 
with  an  advertising  kit.  The  kit 
contains  "specially  prepared  ma¬ 
terial  to  help  you  cash  in  on 
your  national  advertising." 

In  step  3  of  a  9-step  adv’er- 
tising  suggrestion  outline,  real¬ 
tors  are  advised  to  “Select  your 
advertising  media  carefully.  In 
addition  to  your  regular  classi¬ 
fied  listing,  you  should  give 
•some  thought  to  the  use  of  tele- 
Wsion  and  radio  if  it  is  feasible.” 
Sample  one-minute  spots  for 
this  procedure  are  included. 

•Some  Dueslions 

While  this  writer  must  dis¬ 
qualify  himself  as  an  objective 
and  disinterested  commentator 
the  .suggestion  that  local  realtors 
use  radio  and  tv  advertising  in 
addition  to  their  newspaper 
classified  raises  a  few  common- 
sense  (juestions  in  his  mind. 
Why  is  it,  for  example,  that  the 
many  attempts  by  local  real  es¬ 
tate  people  to  sell  their  wares 
via  radio  and  tv  have,  after 
earnest  and  expensive  efforts, 
fizzled?  When  sur^-ey  after  sur¬ 
vey  has  sho^\'n  that  newspaper 
classified  has  accounted  for 
75'7r  and  more  of  home  sales 
with  rt!Commendations  coming 
next  and  with  radio  and  tv  no¬ 
where  in  sight,  why  should  real¬ 
tors  be  urged  to  split  their  ad¬ 
vertising  budgets  which  are 
generally  fairly  slender  to  start 
with,  into  fragments  that  would 
reduce  their  effectiveness  in 
their  proven  advertising  me¬ 
dium? 

Dominance  is  a  factor  that 
the  nation’s  leading  real  estate 
companies  strive  for  in  their  use 
of  classified.  The  extent  to 
which  their  ads  are  conspicuous 
with  offerings  of  a  wide  variety 
of  listings  every  publishing  day 
is  a  measure  of  their  success. 
Dominance  and  consistency  in 
their  best  market  place,  classi¬ 
fied,  where  readers  are  hungry 
for  specifics  would  seem  to  be 


the  most  logical  local  tie-in  for 
NARF^B’s  national  advertising. 
Diversion  of  realtor’s  local  ad¬ 
vertising  funds  from  this  objec¬ 
tive  into  generalized  tv  and  radio 
spots  could  not  only  be  costly  in 
terms  of  lost  sales  opportunities 
which  those  same  advertising 
dollars  could  have  produced  but 
would  deprive  prospective  home 
buyers  of  many  home  listings 
when  they’re  ready  to  buy. 

To  limit  our  comments  to  the 
above  matter  would  be  to  over¬ 
look  the  outstanding  first 
NAREB  has  achieved  in  pre¬ 
paring  and  mailing  this  adver¬ 
tising  kit.  The  booklet,  “How 
to  Get  MORE  Out  of  Your  Ad¬ 
vertising  Dollar’’  alone  could 
raise  the  standards  of  both  clas¬ 
sified  and  display  real  estate 
advertising.  ANCAM,  Howard 
Parish  Associates  Inc.  and  Har¬ 
rison  C.  MacDonald  &  Sons  co¬ 
operated  in  its  preparation. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

FOR  THE  DOGS 

When  the  fiSth  Philadelphia 
Dog  Show  hit  towm,  CAM  Bill 
Carr,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulle¬ 
tin,  didn’t  miss  a  trick.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  cashed  in  on 
the  dog  show’s  next  stop  which 
was  Camden,  N.  J.,  where  it 
opened  the  following  day.  In  his 
two-and-one-half  pages  of  solid 
advertising  CAM  Carr  not  only 
carried  a  variety  of  national  dog 
food  ads  ( Burgerbits  —  Hunt 
Club,  in  color)  but  he  had  a  spe¬ 
cial  classification  listing  shops 
which  featured  it.  Other  cate¬ 
gories  which  produced  linage 
included.  “Dog  Training,”  “Ar¬ 
tists,”  “Kennels,”  “Pre-Fab  Ken¬ 
nels,”  “Fences,”  “Dog  Clubs,” 
“Dog  Books”  and  of  course 
“Dogs.”  Despite  its  running  in 
the  sports  section,  a  nine  column 
format  was  used. 

*  *  • 

2,0OO,0OOTH  PARTY 

Officials  of  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  joined  Carl  C.  Gilman, 
classified  advertising  manager, 
and  members  of  the  Son.  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  classified  depart¬ 
ment  in  a  2,000,000th  party. 

The  occasion  was  the  place¬ 
ment  of  the  2,000,000th  classified 
of  the  year  on  Dec.  21.  It  was 
a  first-time  performance  for  the 
newspaper  and  topped  the 
Examiner’s  1961  total  by  ap¬ 
proximately  200,000. 


MANAGER — Onetime  carrier  boy, 
Walter  F.  Snyder  (above)  has 
been  promoted  to  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Press  and  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  in  the  Gannett  Group.  He 
succeeds  William  M.  Baaske,  who 
retired. 

PERSONAL  N(»TES 
Jerry  H.  Cole,  31,  for  the  past 
four  years  a  retail  advertising 
representative  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  been  appointed 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  all  publications  of  Calumet 
Publishing  Co.,  which  publishes 
the  Chicago  Daily  Calumet,  the 
Lansing  Journal,  the  Calumet 
City  Journal,  the  Highland  Jour- 
nnl,  the  Munster  Journal,  the 
(iriffith  Journal,  the  South  Sub¬ 
urban.  Advertiser  and  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Advertiser. 

*  *  * 

STEPHENS  RETIRES 
Hugh  B.  Stephens,  long  time 
CAM  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Time-Picuyune  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  retired.  Mr.  Stephens 
had  served  as  an  officer  and  di¬ 
rector  of  ANCAM.  Fred  W. 
Cabes  has  been  named  CAM. 

• 

Small  Daily  Sets  Up 
Full  Pension  Program 

Canandaigua,  N.Y. 
George  M.  Ewing,  publisher 
of  the  Canandaigua  Daily  Mes¬ 
senger  (under  5,000  circula¬ 
tion),  has  established  a  pension 
plan  for  all  full-time  employes 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  55. 
The  company  contributes  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  times  the 
amount  the  employe  contributes 
and  the  plan  includes  life  in¬ 
surance  and  disability  benefits. 

For  employes  over  55,  the 
company  has  agreed  to  pay  a 
monthly  retirement  income 
equal  to  the  pension  they  would 
have  received  in  the  formal 
plan. 


Officials  Hail 
Civic  Center 
Copley  Staff 

Tw'enty  years  of  “distin¬ 
guished  reporting”  were  saluted 
by  Los  Angeles  government  of¬ 
ficials  when  the  Copley  News¬ 
papers’  Los  Angeles  Bureau 
and  Bureau  Chief  August  M. 
Borio  were  honored  at  Civic 
Center  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Borio  opened  the  bureau 
Dec.  1,  1942  and  now  heads  a 
four-man  staff.  He  began  his 
Copley  career  with  the  (llendale 
Xews-Press  in  1933.  He  has  | 
been  cited  previously  for  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  work  in  the 
Civic  Center  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.  City  Council  and 
Board  of  Harbor  Commission-  I 
ers.  He  was  appointed  by  the  I 
Supervisors  to  a  citizen’s  com-  ; 
mittee  to  .study  the  County  ; 
Charter. 

Mr.  Borio,  the  “dean”  of  the 
Hall  of  Administration  Press 
Room,  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  and  studied 
at  Hastings  Law  School  in  San 
Francisco.  I 

Serving  with  him  are  Larr>’  ^ 
Litchfield,  who  joined  the  Cop-  * 
ley  group  in  1960  at  Glendale 
after  majoring  in  agricultural 
Journalism  at  California  State 
Polytechnic  College;  Don  Feder- 
man,  1951  Michigan  State  grad-  j 
uate,  managing  editor  of  several 
Southern  California  weekly 
newspapers  before  joining  Cop¬ 
ley  in  1959  at  the  South  Bay 
Daily  Breeze,  and  Charles 
Waite,  who  started  in  1955  as 
a  summer  correspondent,  a 
graduate  of  Pomona  College  in 
mathematics,  and  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  Law  School  last 
June. 

Mr.  Waite’s  pioneering  efforts 
in  the  use  of  tape  recorders  to 
cover  meetings  of  government 
bodies  received  widespread  sup¬ 
port  last  year.  He  has  start^ 
a  six-month  leave  of  absence  to 
join  Presiding  Justice  W.  Tur¬ 
ney  Fox  of  the  California  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  of  Appeals  as  his 
legal  clerk. 

The  bureau  serves  eight  Cop¬ 
ley  newspapers  in  Los  Angeles 
County.  Among  those  who  have 
“graduated”  from  the  bureau 
are  Ernest  T.  Winter,  chief 
deputy  to  County  Supervisor 
Burton  W.  Chace;  Charles 
Wathey,  public  information  spe¬ 
cialist  for  Sheriff  Peter 
Pitchess;  Jerry  Gillam,  Los 
Angeles  Times  Sacramento  cor¬ 
respondent;  Dale  Van  Aman, 
KABC  newscaster,  and  Robert 
Hill,  deputy  to  County  Super¬ 
visor  Frank  G.  Bonelli. 
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THREE  LAYERED  CAREER  of  George  Harry  Steuart  Jr. —  reporter, 
pioneer  radio  editor  and  copy  reader — is  marked  by  co-workers  in 
a  cake-slicing  ceremony  on  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  copydesk.  Wait¬ 
ing  for  their  cuts  are  Bramwell  Terrill,  slotman;  Philip  S.  Heisler,  manag¬ 
ing  editor;  George  Trisik,  telegraph  editor;  and  Paul  White,  copydesk 
chief.  Mr.  Steuart  has  been  with  the  Sun  40  years;  previously  worked 
for  the  Baltimore  News,  prior  to  Navy  service  in  World  War  I. 


Denson  Editor 
Of  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner 

Los  Angeles 

John  Denson  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Her- 
alii -h'x a  m  iner  to  succeed  Her¬ 
bert  H.  Krauch,  who  will  re¬ 
tire  Jan.  19. 

The  appointment  was  made 
by  William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr., 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers,  and  was  announced 
by  (Jeorge  R.  Hearst  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Herald-Examiner, 

Mr.  Krauch,  who  is  complet¬ 
ing  his  50th  year  with  Hearst 
newspapers,  introduced  his  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  staff  Jan.  7. 

Mr.  Denson  became  an  edi¬ 
torial  advisor  of  the  ATcte  York 
Journal- American  after  resign¬ 
ing  the  editorship  of  the  Sew 
York  Herald-Tribune  last  year. 
He  had  worked  as  a  reporter 
and  an  executive  of  Hearst 
newspapers  I)efore  joining 
Newsweek  in  1952. 

Basil  L.  Walters,  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  is  continuing  to 
work  on  research  projects  for 
the  Herald-Examiner  with  Mr. 
Denson. 

• 

Coverage  of  News, 
Presentation  Split 

Dallas 

Thomas  J.  Simmons  and 
William  T.  Rives  have  been 
named  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

Their  promotions  were 
announced  Jan.  1  by  Managing 
Editor  Jack  B.  Krueger,  with 
the  retirement  of  William  W. 
Truax,  assistant  ME,  whose 
career  with  the  News  spanned 
more  than  48  years. 

Prior  to  their  appointments, 
Mr.  Simmons  and  Mr.  Rives  had 
.served  as  associate  managing 
editors  for  more  than  a  year. 
Mr.  Rives  will  be  in  charge  of 
news  coverage  and  Mr.  Simmons 
will  be  responsible  for  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  news. 

Mr.  Truax  was  the  news¬ 
paper’s  oldest  employe  in  point 
of  service.  That  distinction  now 
falls  to  the  publisher,  E.  M. 
(Ted)  Dealey,  whose  service 
dates  from  1915. 

• 

Cited  By  Pope  John 

James  J.  McMahon,  publisher 
of  the  Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hud¬ 
son  Dispatch,  and  John  J.  Hall, 
retired  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal 
were  named  Knights  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  Civil  Class, 
by  Pope  John  XXIII. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


Dick  Anderson, 
ANPA,  Succumbs 

F.  Richard  (Dick)  Anderson, 
50,  manager  of  the  Newspaper 
Information  Service  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  died  Dec.  29 
after  several  months  of  illness. 

Mr.  Anderson  took  up  his 
duties  at  the  ANPA  last  Au¬ 
gust  1.  Before  that  he  had  been 
an  executive  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc., 
since  1949.  He  was  made  edi¬ 
torial  director  in  1956  and  his 
last  sendee  to  the  organization 
was  as  promotion  and  public 
relations  director. 

He  had  served  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  New'spaper 
Comics  Council  and  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Overseas  Press 
Club,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  the 
International  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association. 

• 

Miller  Hoiiore<l 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  the 
Gannett  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  will  receive  the  William 
Allen  White  Foundation’s 
national  award  for  journalistic 
merit  Feb.  11  at  the  University 
of  Kansas.  He  will  deliver  the 
14th  annual  William  Allen 
White  Lecture  at  that  time.  • 

• 

2  Editors  Retire 

Kansas  City 

John  Brown,  telegraph  super¬ 
visor  of  the  morning  edition,  and 
El  wood  Hobbs,  regional  editor, 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star  retired 
Jan.  1.  They  had  a  combined 
service  record  with  the  Star  of 
83  years. 
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Diamond  Pins  to  2 
On  Washington  Star 

Washington 

The  Washington  Star  honored 
23  employes  on  their  50th  and 
25th  anniversaries  with  the 
newspaper  at  the  annual  “25-50 
Year  Club”  Reception. 

Samuel  H.  Kauifmann,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Evening  Star  News¬ 
paper  Company,  presented  dia¬ 
mond  pins  to  Robert  F.  Perkins, 
head  of  the  advertising  photog¬ 
raphy  department,  and  to  New¬ 
man  S.  Sudduth,  editorial  artist, 
in  recognition  of  their  50  years’ 
service. 

Gold  pins  were  presented  to 
the  following  25-year  staff  mem- 
l)ers:  George  S.  Clark  Jr.,  tele¬ 
graph  editor;  Robert  A.  Hoke, 
artist;  Garnett  D.  Horner, 
White  House  reporter;  Carter 
B.  Jones,  book  critic  (retired) ; 
Charles  A.  McAleer,  reporter; 
Jeremiah  A.  O’Leary,  reporter; 
.Miriam  Ottenberg,  reporter. 

This  celebration  also  marked 
the  noth  anniversary  of  the 
Star. 

• 

Publisher’s  Friends 
Build  Hospital  Fund 

Dallas 

Employees  and  friends  have 
honored  John  W.  Runyon,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  hoard  and  publisher 
of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  by 
establishing  a  foundation  to  help 
.support  the  Scottish  Rite  Hos¬ 
pital  for  Crippled  Children  here. 

Mr.  Runyon,  a  33rd  degree 
Mason,  is  vicepresident  of  the 
hospital’s  board  of  trustees. 

The  foundation  began  with 
nearly  $11,000.  The  money  will 
form  a  permanent  endowment 
and  interest  from  the  funds  will 
be  used  to  help  finance  operation 
of  the  hospital. 


Social,  Business 
Writers  Retire 

Charu)TTE,  N.  C. 

Two  long-time  staffers  of  the 
Charlotte  News  turned  out  their 
last  pieces  of  copy  on  the  last 
day  of  1962. 

Retiring  from  newspaper 
careers  were  Mrs.  Marie  Adams, 
society  page  writer,  and  John 
A.stor  Daly,  business  editor. 

In  1939  when  Mrs.  Adams 
joined  the  News,  the  entire 
women’s  staff  consisted  of  Mrs. 
Adams  and  a  social  editor. 

Mrs.  Adams  joined  the  News 
.staff  in  1939.  She  became  society 
editor,  then  women’s  editor  from 
1955  to  1959. 

Mr.  Daly  began  as  a  school- 
l)oy  reporter  on  the  Anderson 
(S.  C.)  Daily  Mail  in  1912. 

He  moved  on  to  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.  C.)  Herald  and  to  the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  where 
he  covered  the  vacation  activi¬ 
ties  of  William  Howard  Taft. 

He  has  been  managing  editor 
of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record, 
city  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Obsert^er,  both  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  city  editor  of 
the  News.  He  has  worked  on 
the  old  Atlanta  Georgian  and 
the  Sunday  American. 

But  his  big  love  has  been  busi¬ 
ness  reporting.  Nearly  every 
business  executive  in  Charlotte 
has  picked  up  his  phone  at  one 
time  or  another — and  most  of 
them  every  week — to  hear  a 
serious  voice  say,  “S’Daly, 
Shalut  News.”  No  more  intro¬ 
duction  is  needed. 

The  two  retirements  caused  a 
chain  of  job  changes  on  the  staff 
of  the  News.  In  the  women’s 
department,  Dora  Gummerson 
and  Adele  Chadwick  have  been 
added  to  the  staff:  Mrs.  Gum¬ 
merson  to  write  food  news  and 
Mrs.  Chadwick  to  write  “The 
Chatterbox.” 

On  newsside,  Lamar  Gunter 
has  taken  over  the  business  page. 

Bob  Slough,  assistant  city 
editor,  has  been  made  political 
and  general  assignments  re¬ 
porter. 

Staff  Status  for  9 

Nine  veteran  correspondents 
achieved  staff  status  in  recent 
promotions  at  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin.  They  are:  Joseph  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  North  suburbs;  Charles 
Walton,  Bucks  County;  William 
White,  New  Jersey  seashore 
towns ;  Henry  Smith,  Burlington 
County,  New  Jersey;  Mrs. 
Minnie  Huff,  Upper  Darby,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  Ruth  O’Bryan,  Norristown, 
Pa.;  Robert  O’Neill,  Chester, 
Pa.;  Frank  Toughill,  southern 
New  Jersey,  and  A1  Tione, 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

REAnERSHIP  SI  RVEY 


Uy  Rirk  Frieflmaii 

A  study  out  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  should  inter¬ 
est  ])uhlishers  whose  weekly 
newspapers  circulate  county¬ 
wide. 

Raymond  B.  Wicker  Jr.  and 
Arthur  J.  Glover,  journali.sm 
seniors  working  under  the  su- 
per\'ision  of  Associate  Profe.ssor 
Kenneth  Byerly,  set  out  to  find 
why  jieople  read  weekly'  news¬ 
papers  in  a  town  other  than  the 
one  where  the.v  are  published. 

They  interviewed  117  readers 
in  three  rural  and  .small  towm 
communities  other  than  where 
the  newsj)apers  were  publishe<l. 
Moore  County’,  N.  C.,  was 
cho.sen  Inn-ause  it  represented 
an  unusual  community’  newspa¬ 
per  situation,  namely  rural  jieo- 
ple  living  in  .small  tow'ns  in 
which  no  newspaper  was  pub¬ 
lished  but  with  a  choice  of  three 
weeklies  that  covered  county’ 
news.  The  three  weeklies  used 
in  the  study’  competed  for 
readers  in  small  towns  and  out¬ 
lying  rural  regions  of  Moore 
County. 

They  were  the  Sandhill  Citizen, 
published  in  Aberdeen,  circula¬ 
tion  of  1,850;  the  Pilot,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Southern  Pines,  circu¬ 
lation  of  2,400;  and  the  Moore 
County  Newst,  published  in 
Carthage,  circulation  of  2,400. 

'I’hree  Miles  Apart 

The  Sandhill  Citizen  and  the 
Pilot  were  in  tow'ns  only  three 
miles  apart.  Aberdeen  (1,603 
pop.)  and  Southern  Pines  (5,- 
000  pop.)  were  the  population 
centers  of  the  .southeastern 
sector  of  the  county’.  Carthage 
(pop.  1,190)  was  about  18  miles 
from  Alterdeen  and  Southern 
Pines. 

Seven  dailies  competed  for 
the  time  of  Moore  County’ 
readers,  who  also  got  news 
coverage  from  one  local  ladio 
station  at  Southern  Pines  and 
four  television  .stations  in  the 
Carol  inas. 

The  three  communities  picked 
for  the  study  because  of  their 
geographical  relationship  t  o 
Carthage,  Southern  Pines  and 
Aberdeen  were: 

Pinebluff,  three  miles  south 
of  Aberdeen. 

The  Lakeview-Manly-Niagara 
area,  north  and  a  little  east  of 
Southern  Pines. 

West  End,  relatively  isolated 
from  the  three  towns  publishing 
weeklies,  about  10  miles  west  of 
the  Aberdeen-Southern  Pines 
area,  and  about  12  miles  .south 
of  Carthage. 


Moore  County’’s  economy  was 
delicately’  balanced  Itetween  in- 
du.stry’,  agriculture  and  resort 
trade.  The  population  was  wide¬ 
ly’  diverse  —  farmers,  retired 
military’  officers,  textile  work¬ 
ers,  retired  business  executives, 
tenant  farmers  and  golf  pro¬ 
fessionals.  Newspaper  reader 
intere.st  varied  greatly  and  the 
two  students  tried  to  include  as 
wide  an  occupational  cross- 
.section  as  could  lie  found. 

.Alierdeen  was  mainly  an  in¬ 
dustrial  tow’n  with  a  furniture 
factory’,  textile  mill  and  chem¬ 
ical  plant.  It  .served  as  a  trade 
center  and  tobacco  market  for 
the  surrounding  rural  area. 

Southern  Pines  was  resort 
center.  Between  it  and  Pine- 
hurst  six  miles  away’,  the  two 
toi\’ns  had  eight  golf  course.s 
and  were  known  as  the  “Winter 
Capital  of  American  Golf.” 
They’  catered  heavily’  to  Sep- 
tember-to-May  tourists  and  re¬ 
tired  people. 

Carthage,  the  county’  seat, 
was  the  farm  and  trade  center 
for  the  northern  half  of  the 
county. 

Pinebluff  (pop.  575)  was 
largely  a  residential  commun¬ 
ity  of  retired  people  and  people 
who  worked  in  Aberdeen  and 
Southern  Pines.  Forty  persons 
were  interviewed  here. 

Lakeview  -  Manly  -  Niagara 
was  made  up  of  three  commun¬ 
ities  with  fewer  than  250  per-» 
sons  in  each  of  them.  Each  of 
the  three  towns  had  tw’o  or 
three  stores  surrounded  by 
houses.  Thirty’-nine  persons 
were  interviewed  here. 

West  End  (pop.  700)  was  lo¬ 
cated  within  the  peach-growing 
belt.  The  locally-owned  furni¬ 
ture  company  gave  jobs  to  590 
workers.  Thirty’-eight  persons 
were  interviewed  here. 

Reader  Interests 

One  of  the  general  conclu¬ 
sions  was  that  readers  in  all 
three  places  showed  a  great  to 
moderate  interest  in  most  sub¬ 
jects  in  their  newspapers.  Only’ 
a  small  percentage  showed  “no 
interest”  in  any’  one  subject  or 
subjects.  Interest  ran  particu¬ 
larly  high  in  advertising,  school 
news,  sports,  editorials  and  pic¬ 
tures. 

Here  were  some  other  con¬ 
clusions  drawn  from  the  study: 

•  Rural  and  smalltown  peo¬ 
ple  read  community’  newspa¬ 
pers  in  this  age  of  electronic 
media  and  large  daily  new’spa- 
per  circulation  because  they 


have  an  interest  in  news  of 
local  ijeople  and  local  events. 

•  Readers  felt  their  news¬ 
papers  were  doing  a  good  to 
fair  job  on  all  subjects.  Ninety- 
eight  out  of  the  117  interv’iewed 
read  weeklies.  And  81  read 
their  weekly  newspapers  every 
week. 

•  People  read  the  newspaper 
that  came  nearest  to  giving 
them  the  local  coverage  they 
desire.  They’  also  tended  to 
choo.se  the  i)aper  in  the  town 
w’here  they  shopped.  Readers 
in  all  three  areas  showed  a 
great  interest  in  advertising. 

•  Opinion  among  readers 
varied  greatly’  as  to  the  job 
their  weekly  newspaper  was 
doing  for  the  betterment  of  the 
community  in  which  they  lived. 
Mo.st  readers  felt  their  papers 
were  doing  a  good  to  fair  job. 
Only’  159('  felt  the  |)apers  were 
doing  a  poor  job. 

An  overw’helming  number  of 
Moore  County  readers  claimed 
they  read  editorials.  Most  read¬ 
ers  rated  their  newspai>ers’  ed¬ 
itorials  as  between  “too  strong” 
and  “too  weak.”  They  generally 
agreed  with  the  editorials. 

*  #  * 

NORSE  NEW.SMAN 

Olaf  R.  Saugen,  y’oung  Norse 
newsman,  finds  some  similari¬ 
ties  in  reporting  and  editing  lie- 
tween  Norwegian  and  American 
newspapers  as  he  makes  his 
rounds  as  a  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher  on  the  weekly'  German¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Courier. 

With  one  exception.  The 
American  politician  is  much 
more  cooperativ’e  w’ith  the  news¬ 
man,  he  .says. 

The  lean,  rangy’  24-year-old 
Norwegian  covers  a  wide  range 
of  news  for  the  Courier,  a  20,- 
000  circulation,  .standard-sized 
weekly  that  serves  a  northwest 
Philadelphia  neighborhood. 

Along  with  police  and  fea¬ 
tures,  politics  is  also  on  his  lieat. 
“Here  I  can  call  the  president 
of  city  council  and  request  an 
inter\’iew  and  it  will  lie  set  up 
quickly  at  a  time  that’s  mutu¬ 
ally  convenient.  Back  in 
Europe,  a  politician  of  much 
lesser  stature  would  he  as  hard 
to  telephone  and  interview’  as 
w’ould  President  Kennedy  over 
here.” 

Mr.  Saugen  has  lieen  in  the 
United  States  for  the  last  18 
months  and  has  been  on  the  staff 
of  the  Courier  for  six  months. 

He  left  in  the  sophomore  year 
at  the  University’  of  Oslo  to 
w’ork  for  the  daily  OMo  Na- 
tionen  six  years  ago.  He  decided 
to  try  his  hand  at  American 
journalism  and  came  here  with 
no  contacts.  His  background 
and  ambition,  how’ever,  favor¬ 
ably  impressed  George  Dowdell, 
editor  of  the  Courier,  and  he 
w’as  hired  at  the  first  opening. 


Olaf  .speaks  English  with 
what  seems  to  many  to  be  an 
Iri.sh  brogue.  “It’s  a  sign  I’m 
becoming  Americanized.”,  he 
grins.  “A  year  ago  it  .seemed 
German.” 


Waller  Keil  Biiy^ 
("aliforiiia  Paper 

Fontana,  Calif. 

Walter  G.  Keil,  owner  of  a 
Southern  California  advertisinR 
business  specializing  in  retail 
merchandising  and  advertising 
of  shopping  areas,  jiurchased 
the  Fontana  City  Bulletin  and  i 
liecame  its  publisher  on  Jan.  1.  : 

Mr.  Keil  graduated  from  the  3 
University  of  Missouri  School  * 
of  Journali.sm,  and  w’as  an  as-  e 
.si.stant  instructor  there  before  I 
entering  newspaper  work.  He 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Or¬ 
lando  (Fla.)  Daily  Sentinel  lie- 
fore  coming  to  California. 

*  *  •  I 

Dodge  Center,  Minn.  | 

The  Dodpe  Center  Stnr-Rer- 
ord  has  been  purchased  by  Wen-  j 
dell  H.  Harris,  .son  of  the  pub-  j 
Usher,  Harold  L.  Harris,  Stew¬ 
art  I'ille  Star. 

Wendell  Harris  assumes  his 
new  duties  as  owner,  publisher 
and  editor  after  five  years  w’ith 
the  University  of  Minnesota 
printing  department.  The  previ-  ■ 
ous  owmer  of  the  Star-Record,  ; 
Roliert  Wilcox,  is  now  with  the 
Rochester  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  ’ 

♦  *  *  1 
OwATONNA,  Minn,  j 

Don  Reigel  is  now  sole  owner  j 
of  the  Owatonna  Photo  News, 
Minnesota’s  first  offset  news¬ 
paper,  hav’ing  bought  out  his 
partner.  Dr.  C.  A.  Bell  of  Fari¬ 
bault. 

♦  »  * 

Milan,  Minn. 

Charles  L.  Pearson,  formerly 
with  the  Blackduck  American 
and  Grant  County  Herald,  has 
purchased  the  Milan  Standard- 
H’at.soM.  Journal  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arnold  Berglund,  who  pub¬ 
lished  it  for  the  last  14  years. 

*  *  * 

Aurora,  Minn. 

Robert  C.  and  Dorothy  H. 
Miller  have  purchased  the 
Aurora  Journal  and  Range 
Facts.  The  sale  was  announced 
by  Roy  H.  Westman,  business 
manager  of  the  Mesabi  Daily 
News.  The  Enterprise  Printing 
and  Publishing  Company  oper¬ 
ated  the  publications. 

4c  *  * 


Brooten,  Minn. 

Dennis  and  James  McCoy, 
brothers  from  Woonsocket,  S.D., 
have  leased  the  Brooten  Review 
from  Dwight  Cowden. 

Mr.  Cowden  is  now  managing 
editor  of  the  Valley  City  (N.D.) 
Daily  T imes-Rccord,  succeeding 
Stan  Cann,  now  with  the  Fargo 
(N.  D.)  Forum. 
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THURSDATA 

HAl’PY  NP:W  year  —  The 
Friday  Rending  (Pa.)  Berks 
Count ji  Record  welcomed  in  the 
New  Year  by  show'ins:  Robin 
Sadowski,  16,  as  a  “New  Year’s 
Baby’’  (so  to  speak)  on  its  front 
paRO.  Miss  Sadowski  was  attired 
in  a  bathing:  suit,  partially 
draped  in  “1963”  banner  and 
standing  on  a  clock  pendulum  as 
the  time  neared  midnight.  The 
Record  presented  a  “tongue-in- 
cheek”  prophecy  of  the  New 
Year  in  its  area  .  .  .  The  Thurs¬ 
day  Berea  (Ohio)  News  fea¬ 
tured  an  editorial  by  James  C. 
Toedtman,  publisher,  entitled: 
“Let’s  Count  Our  Blessings  and 
Build  the  Southwest.”  .  .  .  The 
front  page  of  the  Thursday 
Marathon  (N.  Y.)  Independent 
New  Year’s  Greeting  Edition 
featured  the  smiling  face  of  10- 
month-old  Kathy  Marie  Meri- 
hew,  winner  of  the  Independent 
Baby  Contest.  .  .  .  The  Thurs¬ 
day  Skokie  (Ill.)  Life,  led  off 
with  the  New  Year  plans  of 
some  of  its  readers  told  in  inter¬ 
views  with  photographer  Dal 
Bayles. 

•  *  * 

NEW  OFFICERS  —  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Holes,  Erskive 
(Minn.)  Eclm,  are  the  new  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Polk  County  Edi¬ 
tors  Association,  president  and 
.secretary,  respectively. 

*  *  * 

RE-CHRISTENED  —  The 
new  weekly  at  Shalotte,  N.  C. 
asked  readers  to  suggest  a 
name.  Now  it’s  no  longer  the 
Shalotte  Press,  but  the  Bruns¬ 
wick  Beacon.  It  covers  Bruns¬ 
wick  County. 

*  *  * 

NOT  ONE,  TWO  —  Blacks¬ 
burg,  Va.,  home  of  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  didn’t 
have  a  newspaper  of  its  owm 
for  years;  now  it  has  two  week¬ 
lies:  the  Blacksburg  Sun  and 
the  Blacksburg  Messenger.  Both 
started  in  November.  The  Sun, 
published  by  the  Radford  News- 
Journal  Company  20  miles 
away,  is  edited  by  Frank  Gil¬ 
more,  a  former  News-Journal 
reporter.  The  Messenger,  a  tab¬ 
loid  offset  is  published  by  Frank 
Titlow  of  the  Montgomery 
News-Messenger  and  Radford 
Messenger 

*  4c  * 

BROTHERS  —  Ted  Valenta, 
experienced  in  production  man¬ 
agement,  has  joined  his  brother, 
Tom,  in  publishing  the  Endieott 
(N.  Y.)  Herald,  which  started 
in  September.  Tom,  who  is  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  said  addi¬ 
tional  manpower  has  been  neces¬ 
sitated  by  the  response  sub¬ 
scribers  and  advertisers  have 
made. 


.4il  Executive  Buys 
Interest  in  Weekly 

Liberty,  Mo. 

Alan  G.  Nicholas,  advertising 
director  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
News-Post  and  American,  has 
become  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  weekly  Liberty  Tribune  with 
a  half-interest  in  the  publishing 
company.  He  is  a  native  of 
Okmulgee,  Okla.  and  has  lieen 
an  executive  of  Hear.st  news- 
jiapers  for  the  last  eight  years. 
Howard  Hill,  who  .sold  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Tribune  to  Mr. 
Nicholas,  also  owns  weeklies  at 
Richmond  and  Lexington,  Mo. 

• 

Broinlcasters  in  Finn 

Meti'Ciien,  N.  J. 

Joe  Rosenmiller  and  Peter 
Bordes,  owners  of  radio  stations 
in  New  Jersey  and  Massachu¬ 
setts,  have  acquired  an  80% 
interest  in  the  Sentinel  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  The 
company  publishes  three  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  area. 

4c  ♦  4c 

Sparks,  Nev. 

Jack  Carpenter,  administra¬ 
tive  assi.stant  to  U.S.  Senator 
Alan  Bible,  has  purchased  the 
Sparks  Tribune  from  Ira  Ja¬ 
cobson.  Mr.  Carpenter  was  for 
11  years  co-publisher  of  the 
Yerington  (Nev.)  Mason  Valley 
News, 

Mr.  Jacobson  will  devote  him¬ 
self  to  publishing  Central  Ne¬ 
vada  Newspapers  and  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 

Gerald  A.  Roberts  as  editor  of 
CNN. 

*  *  « 

Clear  Lake,  Minn. 

Charles  Schuldt,  a  former 
employee,  has  purcha.sed  the 
Clear  Lake  Times  from  Arthur 
W.  Davee.  The  Times  has  been 
published  by  two  generations  of 
Davees  since  1894.  The  first 

was  W.  V.  Davee  until  1929 
when  his  son,  Ai-thur,  took  over. 

Mr.  Schuldt  more  recently 
w'as  with  the  Monticello  Times. 

*  *  * 

New  Co-Manager 

Payette,  Ida. 

Earle  Sample,  formerly  with 
the  Idaho  Independent-Enter¬ 
prise  as  co-manager,  is  retiring. 
The  owner  of  the  paper,  Mrs. 
George  Whorton,  said  that  Jerry 
Krause,  formerly  of  Burley, 
Idaho,  will  become  co-man^ger 
with  Bert  Martin,  Mr.  Sample’s 
former  partner. 

A  Correction 

In  the  Weekly  Editor's  column 
(Dec.  8)  E&P  incorrectly  listed 
Wayland,  Mass.,  as  part  of  the 
Minute-Man  publication  area. 
Wayland  is  served  by  the  IFcsf- 
on  and  Wayland  Toum  Crier. 


Rockford  Youth 
^Mr,  Executive^ 

Chicago 

Richard  G.  .Marklund,  17,  of 
Rockford,  Ill.,  a  summer  replace¬ 
ment  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Rockford  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic,  was 
named  Mr.  Executive  of  the  1962 
Junior  Achievement  .Manage¬ 
ment  conference  at  a  midwest 
region  meeting  here. 

Young  Marklund  is  president 
of  J.A.  Publication,  a  Junior 
Achievement  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  company  counseled  by  Rock¬ 
ford  Newspapers. 

Fledgling  newspapermen  and 
women  learn  the  basic  steps  in 
writing  stories,  headline  count¬ 
ing,  .selling  ads  and  laying  out  a 
jiaper. 

The  Rockford  Newspapers 
program  has  2.'5  teen  agers  in 
its  proprram.  First  publication 
of  the  Junior  Achievement  page 
was  Nov.  18,  1961,  and  last  year 
JA  company  stockholders  de¬ 
clared  a  10  percent  dividend. 

• 

Old  Virginia  Weekly 
Going  Up  to  5  Days 

Ct'LPEPER,  Va. 

The  Culpeper  Star-Exponent, 
a  weekly  newspaper  since  1881, 
will  begin  daily  publication  on 
Monday,  March  4. 

Walter  B.  Potter,  editor  and 
publisher,  said  the  Star-Expon¬ 
ent  will  be  published  in  the 
afternoons,  Monday  through 
Friday.  No  Saturday  issue  is 
planned. 

Culpeper  will  liecome  the  25th 
Virginia  community  to  have  a 
daily  newspaper.  The  Star-Ex¬ 
ponent  was  created  in  1953 
through  the  merger  of  the  Cul¬ 
peper  Exponent,  established  in 
1881,  and  the  Virginia  Star, 
established  in  1919. 

• 

Weekly  Names  Editor 

Towson,  Md. 

W.  Scott  Ditch,  a  Marine 
Corps  captain  (aviation  1951- 
58)  and  Baltimore  advertising 
agency  executive,  became  editor 
of  the  County  News  Week  here 
Jan.  7.  He  succeeds  Richard  D. 
Byrd,  who  is  entering  law  prac¬ 
tice.  W.  Fenwick  Keyser  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly. 

• 

Wootls  Work  Cut 

Toronto 

A  trend-setting  agreement 
that  provides  for  a  40-hour  week 
for  Ontario’s  woods  industry 
has  been  reached  between  Abiti- 
bi  Power  &  Paper  Co.  Ltd.  and 
the  Lumber  and  Sawmill  W'ork- 
ers  Union.  The  agreement  will 
reduce  the  w’ork  week  by  four 
hours  with  no  cut  in  weekly  pay. 
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Seminar  Studies 
Telegraph  News 

Methods  of  improving  the 
.selection  and  editing  of  national 
and  world  news  are  being  dis- 
cus.sed  by  30  telegraph  editors 
and  copy  desk  chiefs  at  a  semi¬ 
nar  at  the  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  Columbia  University. 

The  members  are: 

Dennis  Adkin,  London  (Out.)  Free 
Press. 

Jacob  S.  Badtner,  AVti*  York  Times. 

William  W.  Ball  Jr.,  ihurleston  (S.C,) 
I'.i'ennut 

Herbert  W.  Barker,  Associated  Dress, 
New  York, 

Ira  I).  ('ari>enter.  South  Bend  (Tnd.) 
Tribune. 

Krancis  L.  (  luirch,  \ orfolk-Portsmouth 
(Va.)  Ledffer-Star. 

Ronald  K.  Devine,  Batufor  (Maine) 
Daily  S'eivs. 

Ktiw’ard  1.  Doherty,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Clobe. 

(leorge  Gianodis,  Charleston  (W.  V'a.) 
Daily  Mail. 

Burke  Nf.  Gillespie,  Council  Bluffs 
(Iowa)  Nonpareil. 

Janies  Gilmore,  Columbus  (Ind.)  Re¬ 
publican. 

Richard  II.  Hartford,  Protndence  (R.I.) 
liveninit  Bulletin. 

Robert  ().  Jame.son  Jr.,  Dallas  (Texas) 
Morntnq  News. 

Frank  F.  Kappel,  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer. 

('arlos  K.  Kumpe,  Charlotte  (X.C.) 
Ohsen'er. 

John  .M.  I-emmon,  Washington  (D.C.) 

Star. 

Robert  McAleer,  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star. 

Joseph  .McMahon,  Rome  (N.Y.)  Daily 
.Sentinel. 

Krnst  J.  Mueller,  Plainfield  (X.J.) 
Courier-Nezvs. 

George  Parri.sh,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Consti¬ 
tution. 

Karl  Jay  Perry,  Bay  City  (Mich.) 
Times. 

Richard  K.  Pryne,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Daily  Times. 

All>ert  E,  Prudence,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press. 

Miss  Jeanette  Pyle,  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press. 

Benjamin  P.  Ruhe,  Allentozim  (Pa.) 
Call. 

Maurice  Sparby,  Duluth  (Minn.) 
Herald. 

H.  L.  Stevenson,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  New  York. 

Noel  D.  Taylor,  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen. 

William  T.  Town.shend,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin. 

Oliver  J.  Williams,  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
News  and  Observer. 

• 

Pentagon  Press  Chief 
Returns  Yuletide  Gift 

Washington 

A  Washington  correspondent 
who  sent  “about  a  dozen”  bottles 
of  Christmas  cheer  to  officials 
in  the  Kennedy  Administration, 
reported  that  “only  one  bottle” 
was  returned.  This  came  from 
the  Pentagon’s  press  chief, 
Arthur  Sylvester,  who  declined 
comment. 

Mr.  Sylvester,  a  former  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News,  has  taken  a  strict 
position  about  the  trading  of 
favors  between  government  of¬ 
ficials  and  newsmen. 


1910  Price  Upped 

Miami,  Fla. 

The  Miami  Herald,  sold  at  5c 
a  copy  since  1910,  went  to  10c 
for  street  .sales  Jan.  7.  The 
home-delivery  price  remained  at 
50c  for  daily  and  Sunday. 
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The  Monarch,  leader  in  automatic  typesetting,  has  a  mountain  of  field 
proof  of  performance  behind  it.  H  Monarch  machines  are  turning  out  more 
than  1,000,000  lines  every  day  .  .  .  averaging  better  than  5,000  lines  per 
machine  per  shift.  ^  That’s  solid  proof  that  Monarchs  do  step  up  output  at 
least  25%.  H  Monarchs  are  the  practical  answer  to  increasing  output  and 
reducing  cost  in  newspaper,  book,  periodical  and  commercial  printing 
applications.  ^  What  Monarch  is  doing  for  others  it  can  do  for  you  . . .  Now ! 

Intertype  Company  360  Furman  Street:  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 

.\  Division  of  Marris-Intcrtypc  Corporation 


Set  in  Koioscuer  Cioihic  No.  13  anJ  l  imes  Roman 


Pl3nt  *  Equipment 


Little  Ingenuity 
Puts  Four  Colors 
On  1 -Color  Press 

|{y  Stirling  Kin» 

A  rour-c-olor  treiitnuMit  of  a 
six-i'olumn,  l(>0-point  Christmas 
banner  on  the  Dee.  24  front  page 
of  the  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader- 
Poet  was  achieve<i  on  a  35-year- 
old,  single-color  G4-page  Duplex 
press  through  some  mechanical 
ingenuity. 

The  banner  consi.ste<l  of  one 
won!,  “NOEL,”  in  Old  English 
type  and  the  letters  appeared 
.successively  in  red,  blue,  orange 
and  green. 

Because  of  the  issue  format  it 
was  ])ossible  to  lepeat  the 
colors,  with  an  additional  blue, 
in  a  Christmas  “star”  line  draw¬ 
ing  liackground  on  the  editorial 
liage. 

The  colors  for  each  page 
came  from  single-color  jilates 
mounted  normally  on  the  press 
.set  up  for  48  pages. 

Force-Fed  Fountain 

Color  production  involved 
special  jjreparation  and  mount¬ 
ing  of  four  inking  rollers  and 
the  fabrication,  in  the  paper’s 
own  mechanical  machine  shop, 
of  a  suitable  force-fed,  divid^ 
fountain. 

Mechanical  Superintendent 
Elmer  Clow,  Mechanical  Fore¬ 
man  Jim  BrowTiless,  Day  Press¬ 
room  Foreman  Jack  Hill  and 
Night  Pressroom  Foreman 
Hughie  Craig  planned  and  built 
the  press  requirements. 

To  prepare  the  inking  rollers 
they  cut  l*/4-inch  rubber  bands 
from  a  standard  motorcycle 
tube,  slipped  them  over  the  cam 
roller  end  of  each  roller  and 
cemented  them  in  place  directly 
opposite  the  individual  letters 
in  the  banner  plate. 

To  compensate  for  the  in¬ 
creased  roller  circumference  on 
the  one  end  they  cemented  two 
page-width  bands  from  tube  on 
the  opposite  ends. 

Vibraliun  Reduced 

When  each  roller  was  mounted 
in  place  the  vibrating  arm  cam 
was  adjusted  to  work  against 
the  outside  of  the  cam  collar  on 
the  roller  core  instead  of  in  its 
normal  channel. 

Because  this  would  have  the 
effect  of  pushing  the  roller  in 
one  direction  only,  a  return 
spring  set-up  was  arranged  on 
the  collar  end  of  the  roller  core 
to  work  against  the  roller  count¬ 
ing  on  the  press  and  another 
fixed  collar  on  the  core. 


TO  PREVENT  COLOR  "BLEEDING"  when  a  single  press  plate  was 
used  to  produce  a  four-color  Christmas  banner  for  the  Dec.  24  issue 
of  the  Regina  Leader-Post,  lateral  vibration  of  the  inking  rollers  on  the 
one-color  Duplex  press  was  reduced.  Full  travel  of  the  rollers  was 
cut  to  1 1/2  inches  by  mounting  them  so  the  cams  pushed  against  the 
collars  instead  of  working  in  the  channels,  and  the  reverse  movement 
was  gained  through  collar-held  springs.  Additional  collars  were  mounted 
on  the  opposite  ends  of  the  rollers  to  halt  the  return  travel  at  the 
desired  point.  Normally  the  rollers  have  a  2i/2-inch  vibration. 


ink  containers  of  the  kind  usual¬ 
ly  associated  with  spray-paint¬ 
ing  outfits. 

Pressure  for  the  containers 
was  obtained  from  a  10-pound 
air  line  used  in  the  press  room. 

While  each  flexible  feed  line 
had  its  own  shutoff  valve,  a 
master  control  valve  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  air  feed  from  the 
main  line  to  the  containers. 

The  fountain  was  mounted  on 
the  press  so  the  pressure-fed 
ink  flowed  onto  the  lower  ink 
.drum,  through  the  ink  distribu¬ 
tion  system  and  then  onto  the 
plate.  Container  pressure  was 
varied  from  one  to  three  pounds, 
depending  on  the  consistency  of 
the  ink  and  the  flow  (juantity 
desired. 

Press  speed  had  to  be  slowed 
slightly. 

Similar  pressure  feed  inking 
systems  have  been  used  regular¬ 
ly  at  the  Leader-Post  for  over 
a  year  to  meet  advertiser  de¬ 
mands  for  ROP  color,  but  these 
have  been  only  for  one  color 
on  any  one  page  at  any  one 
time. 

Register  was  excellent. 


PRESSURIZED  INKING  SYSTEM  used  in  the  Regina  Leader-Post 
press  room  to  produce  a  four-color,  front-page  Christmas  banner  and 
editorial  page  background  on  a  one-color  Duplex  press,  was  built  in 
the  paper's  machine  shop.  The  five-compartment  fountain,  mounted  on 
the  press  at  the  right,  controlled  the  flow  of  green,  orange,  blue,  red 
and  blue  inks,  in  that  order.  At  the  left  are  the  ink  containers  connected 
to  the  fountain  by  flexible  rubber  tubes.  Air  pressure  lines  and  con¬ 
trols  are  shown  on  the  top  of  each  ink  container. 


To  prevent  the  spring  action 
retuiTiing  the  roller  too  far,  an¬ 
other  set  collar  was  mounted  on 
the  opposite  free  end  of  the  rol¬ 
ler  core  to  halt  the  return  travel 
at  the  desired  point. 

The  arrangement  cut  the 
normal  transverse  roller  vibra¬ 
tion  to  1^/2  inches  instead  of  the 
normal  214  inches  and  prevented 
“bleeding”  or  mixing  of  the  four 
colors  on  the  one  plate. 

The  fountain  designed  for  the 
project  was  dubbed  by  the  press 
room  staff  as  “a  plumber’s 
nightmare,”  but  it  gave  full  con¬ 
trol  of  the  ink  flow. 

Five  pairs  of  quarter-inch 
copper  pipes,  about  eight  inches 
long,  curv'ed  in  a  quarter-circle, 
and  with  cut-off  taps  were 
mounted  in  positions  in  the  side 
of  a  foot-long  piece  of  two-inch 
.steel  pipe.  To  divide  this  pipe 
into  ink-holding  compartments, 
four  expanding  rubber  washers 
from  automobile  shock  absorb¬ 
ers  were  mounteil  on  a  rod  that 
was  pushed  into  the  pipe  before 
the  ends  were  sealed. 

Ink  inflow  into  the  compart¬ 
ments  was  provided  by  five  el¬ 
bowed  pipes,  one  mounted  at 
each  end  and  three  along  the 
side  of  the  pipe. 

Pressurized  (k>iilainers 

.Attached  to  these  by  ()uick 
action  couplings  were  six-foot 
lengths  of  flexible  rubber  hoses 
fed  directly  from  pressurize<l 


Lightweight  Magazine 

Now  available  from  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company  is  a 
lightweight  full  lenj^h  maga¬ 
zine  weighing  only  19  pounds, 
called  the  Alumilite  Magazine. 
It  is  only  half  the  weight  of 
many  conventional  magazines. 
Structural  parts  are  of  high- 
strength  aluminum  alloy  in¬ 
cluding  the  cross-bars  and  side- 
bars  of  the  magazine. 


Huge  Globe  Sign 

St.  Louis 

A  six  and  one-half  story  illum¬ 
inated  sign  —  topped  by  a 
revolving  globe  —  has  been 
erected  by  the  St.  Louisa  Globe- 
Democrat  on  a  comer  of  the 
Globe  building  in  downtown  St. 
Louis.  The  stainless  steel,  white 
plexiglas  sign  is  76  feet,  six 
inches  in  height  and  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  St.  Louis  area. 
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Liner  Indention 
Device  Saves  Mats 
For  TTS  Change 

The  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  is  recomniendinK  a  pro¬ 
cedure  for  newspapers  to  fol¬ 
low  in  chanpinff  linecasters  for 
the  new  transmission  standards 
on  AP  and  UPI  Teletypesetter 
circuits. 

The  new  .standard,  based  on  a 
column  of  11  to  im  picas,  usinj? 
a  font  of  ty|)e  with  a  lower- 
ca.se  alphabet  count  of  118.1 


points,  will  become  effective  Oct. 
13.  This  is  lieinR  done  to  im¬ 
prove  the  lepibility  of  news 
text. 

Inexpensive  indenture  de¬ 
vices,  available  from  most  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  typesettinp  equip¬ 
ment,  will  allow  the  continued 
use  of  matrices 
cordinp  to  the 
Service  Division 
tute. 

In  addition  to  the.se  devices, 
the  Institute  has  tested  a  method 
for  indention,  which  consists  of 
chanpinp  the  liners  u.sed  in  the 
castinp  process  for  text  matter 
in  the  mold  of  the  linecastinp 
machine.  These  liners  are  some¬ 
what  modified,  i.e.,  the  ripht 


on  hand,  ac- 
Mechanical  & 
of  the  Insti- 


hand  liner  is  cut  down  one  half 
of  the  total  amount  of  indention 
required  and  the  left  hand  liner 
has  one  half  of  the  indention 
added.  The  ripht  hand  jaw  re¬ 
mains  fixed  and  the  left  hand 
jaw  is  moved  in  the  total  amount 
of  indention. 

This  liner  indention  method 
will  work  on  the  majority  of  the 
linecastinp  machines  and  will 
not  nwessitate  the  use  of  other 
indention  devices.  This  method 
is  also  probably  the  most  inex¬ 
pensive  and  easiest  way  of  in- 
dentinp  in  order  to  use  existinp 
fonts. 

It  will  lie  necessary  for  the 
machinist  to  carefully  check  the 
lower  liner  block  in  his  knife 


'The  man  who  hasn't  tried 
BEVERIDGE  AUTO-PACK  MATS 
is  no  better  off 

than  the  man  who  has  never  heard  of  them" 

The  acceptance  of  famous  high-(jiiality  Bet'eridge  .\uto- 
Pack  mats  is  growing  tlaily  in  the  newspaper  field.  Stereo- 
tx'pers  tr\'  them  and  they  like  them.  They  like  them  because 
.\uto-Packs  can  be  moldetl  with  less  pressure  than  standard 
mats  and  they  retain  maximum  space  depth. 

W’e  want  \’ou  to  experience  the  tremendous  advantages 
of  using  Beveridge  .\uto-Pack  one-piece  packless  mats. 
The  onlv  wav  to  know  their  faithful  reproduction  (pialities, 
their  ease  of  handling  and  economy  is  to  try  them  in  your 
own  plant. 

Beveriilge  welcomes  your  recjuests  for  information,  sam¬ 
ples  or  plant  denumstration  of  the  .\uto-Pack  mats. 

NEW  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 


TKE  BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  West  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana  •  Telephone:  MEIrose  54391 


block,  and  he  should  also  l»e 
extremely  careful  to  .see  that  the 
ejector  blade  for  the  11  pica 
slup  does  not  .strike  the  added 
projection  on  the  left  hand 
liner.  Extreme  care  should  be 
used  in  this  checkout.  He  should 
try  the  ejector  blade  by  hand 
and  be  .suix*  that  the  vice  lockinp 
studs  and  blocks  are  in  pood 
condition.  These  modified  liners 
are  available  throuph  parts 
manufacturers  and  suppliers  at 
a  cost  of  approximately  $6  a  set. 
• 

High  Speed  Camera 
Makes  Micro  Copies 

A  hiph  speed  camera  that 
makes  instant  micro  copies  of 
documents  is  beinp  introduced 
by  Federal  Manufacturinp  and 
Enpineerinp  Corporation,  Gar- 
dem  City,  New  York. 

Identified  as  the  Federal  MF 
1()  Microfilm  Camera,  the  com- 
jiact  unit — it  weiphs  alx)ut  (50 
pounds  and  takes  up  3  square 
feet  of  table  top  space — was 
desipned  for  fast  10  mm  micro- 
filminp. 

Accordinp  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  the  MF  16  ($795)  will 
copy  printed  material  and  pho- 
topraphs  from  postape  stamp 
size  up  to  12%  inches  wide  and 
indefinite  lenpth  just  as  fast  as 
they  are  fed  into  the  camera. 

• 

6  Press  Units  Sent 
To  Uruguay  Pubiisher 

Six  Goss  Mark  II  Headliner 
Press  units,  and  equipment  for 
color  printinp  and  hiph-speed 
pastinp  of  newsprint  rolls,  re¬ 
cently  went  aboard  an  ocean 
freiphter  for  shipment  to  Socie- 
dad  Editoria  in  Montevideo, 
Urupuay. 

The  Sociedad  Editoria  pro¬ 
duces  two  newspapers  —  Lo 
Manana  and  El  Dinrio  —  with 
a  combined  daily  circulation  of 
more  than  200,000. 

• 

More  Responsibility 

Columbia,  S.  C. 
Thomas  Crenshaw,  with  the 
State-Record  Co.  here  45  years, 
has  been  promoted  from  produc¬ 
tion  manaper  to  production 
director,  a  new  position  with 
added  responsibilities  as  super¬ 
visor  of  labor  relations  and 
adviser  to  manapement  on 
matters  affectinp  mechanical 
production  of  the  morninp  .State 
and  the  afternoon  Columbia 
Record. 

• 

Engraver  Retires 

Chicago 

William  J.  Barrett,  71,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  black  and  white 
enpravinp  department  for  the 
Chicaqo  Tribune  since  1955,  has 
retired  after  completinp  53  years 
of  .service  with  the  newspaper. 
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agency  can  specify  »y  mjmher 

Single  Ink  Guide  Compiled 
To  Improve  ROP  Color  Ads 


The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Afroncies  and  the 
ANI’A  Research  Institute  have 
taken  ti  major  step  toward  im- 
provintr  ROI*  color  reproduction 
in  newspajters. 

On  Feb.  15,  the  only  AAAA- 
,ANI‘A  recommended  ink  Ixxtk, 
the  Uiiiversal  Ink  Book,  will  }?o 
to  press.  It  will  contain  .samples 
of  the  three  process  colors,  nine 
blendinp  colors,  and  !)0  individ¬ 
ual  colors  (specified  by  number 
and  parts  formulation)  that  are 
the  hlends  of  the  three  process 
and  nine  blendinp  inks. 

This  l)ook  is  beinp:  made  avail¬ 
able  at  cost  to  newspapers, 
advertisins:  apencies,  ink  com¬ 
panies,  and  other  interested 
l)arties.  The  price  prior  to  Feb. 
15,  is  $5  per  copy.  Orders  for 
the  Univeisal  Ink  Book  are 
Iteinp  taken  by  the  Mechanical 
&  Service  Division  of  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute,  750  Third 
■Avenue,  New  York  17,  New 
York. 

The  Universal  Ink  Book  will 
enable  an  advertising  apency  to 
specify  a  particular  color  by 
number.  In  addition  to  the  num- 
l)er,  the  exact  blendinp  formula 
will  lx*  included,  plus  a  precise 
visual  sample  of  the  color.  The 
l)est  available  color  quality  con¬ 
trol  equipment  will  be  used  in 
printing:  each  pape  of  the  ink 
Ixwk.  Each  |)ape  will  have  an 
ink  density  that  will  be  repro¬ 
ducible  on  newspaj>er  presses. 

The  leading  ink  companies 
have  endorsed  the  Universal  Ink 
Book  as  a  major  step  toward 
improving  color  in  advertising 
and  editorial  content.  The  print¬ 
ing  of  the  Ink  Book  will  be 
supervised  by  Research  Institute 
technicians  who  will  be  assisted 
by  ink  companies’  scientists. 

Distribution  of  the  Universal 


Ink  Book  will  take  i)lace  on 
June  15. 

The  19fi3  &  19fil  Fir.st  Edition 
of  the  Universal  Ink  Book  will 
have  only  one  printing. 

Newspaper  production  depart¬ 
ments  will  find  that  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Ink  Book  will  provide  them 
with  a  precise  .sample  to  be  used 
in  comparison  with  their  printed 
l)roduct. 

The  Universal  Ink  Book  will 
be  reprinted  every  two  years,  .so 
that  there  will  l>e  little  change 
in  color  fidelity  due  to  an  exces¬ 
sive  shelf  life.  This  will  also 
permit  the  addition  of  particular 
shades  that  have  l)ecome  popular 
during  the  interim. 

The  Research  Institute  is  con¬ 
ducting  an  extensive  study  of 
the  existing  AAAA-ANPA  ink 
.standards.  If  it  is  found  that 
these  inks  can  be  improved  upon, 
such  a  change  in  ink  specifica¬ 
tions  will  be  adapted  with  the 
issuance  of  the  Second  Edition 
of  the  Universal  Ink  Book. 

Willmott  Lewis  Jr.,  Wni^hing- 
ton  (I).  C.)  Star,  was  chairman 
of  the  Research  Institute  com¬ 
mittee  which  developed  the  ink 
l)ook.  His  associates  on  the  proj- 
t'ct  were  Hy  Shannon,  Chicago 
Sun-Titnen  and  News;  and 
George  L.  Green,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin. 
From  the  Institute  were  Charles 
Tingley,  managing  director; 
W.  D.  Rinehart,  director  of  the 
M&S  Division;  and  Richard 
Borghi  of  the  staff. 

York  on  Weekly 

John  York,  formerly  with  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Nevada  newspapers,  has 
joined  the  Vale  (Ore.)  Malheur 
Enterprise,  a  weekly,  as  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent.  He  fills  a 
l)ost  created  by  the  resignation 
of  Roger  Aldred. 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

William  Ginsberg— Consulting  Engineer  •  Harold  Cooper  AIA  •  Robert  K.  Ginsberg  PE 


Thirfy-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 


•  CONSULTATION 


•  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 


•  PLANT  EXPANSION 


MODERNIZATION 


•  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 


331  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Auto-Space  Selector 
For  Photo  Typositor 

Photo  Typositor  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounces  the  development  of  an 
Auto-Space  Selector  for  .setting 
of  typography  and  lettering  to 
accurate  j»re-sclected  letter  and 
word  spacing.  This  new  spacing 
control  unit  is  optional  e<iuip- 
ment  on  the  Photo  Typositor  film 
lettering  machine. 

The  Auto-Space  Selector  was 
designed  to  attach  to  all  existing 
Photo  Typositors.  With  it  an 
operator  can  select  any  amount 
of  space,  in  points  or  picas, 
InAween  letters  and  words,  by 
just  setting  a  dial.  It  also  kerns 
letters  such  as  “WAV”,  etc. 

• 

Metal  Paste-Up  Saw 
Time  Savings  Claimed 

H.  B.  Rouse  &  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  published  literature 
on  a  hot  metal  i)aste-up  band 
.saw  with  automatic  feed  for 
handling  an  entire  copy  block 
2I2  inches  high  with  total  15- 
inch  table  capacity. 

The  Paste-Uj)  saw  accurately 
strips  slugs  to  .065"  high  or 
.155"  high  as  well  as  rules.  Sav¬ 
ings  of  20%  in  time  on  .strip¬ 
ping  ads  has  l)een  realized,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Rouse  report  on 
an  installation  at  the  Joliet 
(Ill.)  Herald-News. 

COLOR-FULL  NEWSPAPERS 
md 

COLOR  CONSCIOUS  ROLLERS 

ht 

•  CONTINUOUS  OPERATION 

•  CONTINUOUS  COLOR  QUAUTY 

ihit's 

Newspaper  Rollers 

They  do  wonders  for  color  press- 
work,  block  and  white,  too  — of 
course! 

Profit  by  our  years  of  experience 
building  precise  color  rollers  for 
fine,  rotary  publication  presswork. 
Here's  a  definite  advantage  in  color 
printing  waiting  for  your  use. 
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IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
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SEE  YOUR  HUBER  REPRESENTATIVE 


J.  M.  HUBER  CORPORATION 


Ink  Division,  Hillside.  N.  J. 
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JOe*  WHAT  CAM 
WE  6ET  J.R.F0R 
HIS  BIRTHDAY?, 


CUSrOM-BULT  COPY  DESK  for  Gannett  newspaper  at  Danville, 
III.,  is  four  feet  from  inner  to  outer  rim — six  feet  from  rim  to  center. 
Of  red  oak,  the  desk  has  a  Formica  top.  Built-in  features  include 
drawers  and  four  pigeon-hole  sliding  typewriter  stands.  Entire  newsroom 
provides  3,196  square  feet  of  floor  space  as  compared  with  1,149  square 
feet  in  previous  newsroom. 

Free  Instruction  Publishing  (special  course), 

riw  iiiaiiHwiiwii  Justowriter,  Pho- 

Friden  Inc.  has  developed  an  tographic  Data  Processing/High 
education  program  devot^  spe-  Speed  Listing,  and  Hot  Metal 
cifically  to  the  needs  of  cus-  Composition.  A  20-page  pro- 
tomers  and  potential  customers  spectus  outlining  dates,  enroll- 
in  the  graphic  arts.  It  offers  ment  procedures,  and  course  de- 
five  programs  totaling  31  sched-  scriptions  may  be  obtained  by 
uled  courses  during  1963.  Free  contacting  Friden,  Dept.  946,  97 
instruction  is  available  in  Cold  Humboldt  Street,  Rochester  2, 
Type  Composition,  Newspaper  New  York. 


SINCE  1924 
DESIGNERS 
OF 

NEWSPAPER 

PLANTS 


BirHiday,  anniversary,  whatever  the  occasion.  Editor 
&  Publisher  makes  an  outstanding  gift.  Check  your 
remembrance  list  today  —  and  don't  forget  your 
own  subscription! 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zona . State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

8S0  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 

46.50  a  year,  V.  S.  and  Canada—all  other  countries,  $10M 


Architecture 

Engineering 

Planning 


316  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVE. 
CHICAGO  I,  ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL  6-1333 


Gannett  Paper’s 
Production  Goes 
On  Straight-line 

Danville,  Ill. 

Enlarge<l  <iuarters  have  per¬ 
mitted  the  Ihinville  Cummerrial- 
Netua,  a  Gannett  evening  daily, 
to  adopt  a  straight-line  pattern 
of  work  flow. 

A  two-storj'  steel,  concrete  and 
facebrick  addition — erected  to 
form  an  L  connecting  with  the 
newspaper  building — increased 
usable  square  footage  from 
16,800  to  41,300. 

Into  the  new  wing  went  a 
six-unit  Goss  color  press  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  a  new  mailroom ;  stereotype 
facilities,  and  a  second-floor  com¬ 
posing  room.  The  basement  of 
the  new  wing,  except  for  that 
part  occupied  by  the  press,  is 
devoted  to  paper  storage.  News¬ 
print  rolls  are  trucked  in  to  a 
new  receiving  dock  which  houses 
an  automatic  paper  drop.  Paper 
is  conveyed  to  the  storage  area 
along  recessed  reel  tracks. 

In  the  original  building,  areas 
formerly  occupied  by  dispatch 
and  mailrooms  were  used  to 
enlarge  advertising  and  business 
offices  and  to  provide  an  employe 
lounge  and  kitchen.  The  former 


composing  room  area  was  re¬ 
modeled  to  liecome  the  newsroom. 

To  provide  an  even  distri¬ 
bution  of  lighting  in  the  news¬ 
room,  a  9-foot  drop  ceiling  was 
installed — a  suspended  ceiling 
composed  of  aluminum  grid 
panels  beneath  fluorescent 
tubing.  Areas  formerly  used  by 
the  news  .staff  were  changed  to 
accommodate  a  librarj’  and  con¬ 
ference  room. 

The  million-dollar  expansion 
program  was  launched  two  years 
ago.  The  original  building  then 
was  70  years  old,  though  it  has 
l>een  remodeled  in  1926  and  1953. 
Rol>ert  J.  Burow  is  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspaper. 

The  .stereo  foundry,  once 
cramped  into  a  comer  of  the 
basement,  is  now  able  to  use 
more  efficient  production-line 
methods  with  new  (equipment. 

• 

New  Presses  in  Use 
In  Evansville  Plant 

Evansville,  Ind. 

The  12-unit  Goss  presses 
swung  into  fulltime  action  for 
the  Evanuville  Preun,  and  Cour¬ 
ier  recently. 

The  units,  purcha.sed  five 
years  ago  for  use  by  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post^Gazette,  were  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  Evansville  Print¬ 
ing  Corp.,  printing  agent  for  the 
Press,  the  Courier,  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Courier  and  Press. 


NEW  DISPATCH  SETUP  at  Danville,  III.,  is  demonstrated  by  Lester 
Schultz  (left)  who  fills  an  ad  castings  tray  in  the  dispatch  room  for 
Leland  J.  LeNeve  (right),  composing  room  foreman.  Trays  when 
ready  are  reversed  with  number  showing  on  composing  room  side  to 
indicate  that  casts  are  ready. 
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NOW — a  new  high  level  of  productivity  becomes  possible  in  manual  composition  through  human- 
engineering  built  into  the  Elektron  II.  The  ‘‘continuous  assembly”  concept,  speed  secret  of  the 
tape-operated  Elektron,  becomes  the  key  to  higher  production  manually,  with  Elektron  II.  These 
are  the  linecasters  of  the  future — available  today. 

Any  other  text  machine  is  outmoded  by  comparision.  lVI6rE6n  1119161 


Dektron  II  Takes 
The  Fatigue  Out  of 
Manual  Operation 

Elektron  II,  a  manually  oper¬ 
ated  version  of  the  15  lines-a- 
niinute  tape  controlled  Elektron, 
has  l)een  introduced  by  Merpen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company. 

Incorporating  the  continuous 
assembly  principle  of  the  hiph- 
speed  machine,  Elektron  II 
retains  the  features  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  hiph  volume  manual 
composition.  The  Elektron  II  has 
been  “human  enpineered”  to 
increase  type  production  by  159c 
or  more,  with  less  effort  by  the 
o{>erator  than  is  required  on  a 
conventional  linecaster.  This 
results  from  continuous  as.sembly 
of  matrices,  straipht-line  deliv¬ 
ery,  and  new  operator  conven- 
iencies. 

Elektron  II  is  a  sinple-dis- 
tributor  (non-mixer)  machine 
which  accommodates  up  to  four 
standard  90-channel  Linotype 
mapazines.  Other  features  are: 

1.  Keyboard,  with  keybutton 
depressions  desipned  to  improve 
finperinp;  more  lepible  charac¬ 
ter  identification. 

2.  Tripper-touch  line  delivery 


from  either  si<le  of  keyl)oard, 
with  ripht  or  left  hand. 

3.  Base  provides  ample  lep 
room;  keylward  heipht  permits 
more  comfortable  jmsture. 

4.  Mapazines  elevated  and 
fanned  hydraulically  by  push¬ 
button  control. 

5.  Eye-lev’el  line  lenpth  indi¬ 
cator  directly  in  field  of  vision 
of  a  seated  operator. 

fi.  Eye-level  assembler  for  less 
eye  trav’el. 

7.  Centralized  control  panel 
places  all  controls  within  easy 
reach  of  operator. 

8.  No  assemblinp  elevator, 
reducinp  line  deliv'erj'  time  to  a 
fraction  of  a  second. 

9.  Complete  system  of  safeties 
built  in. 

As  on  the  tape  operated  Elek¬ 
tron,  the  drivinp  clutch,  dis¬ 
tributor  clutch  and  distributor 
.shiftor  are  electromapnetic,  and 
independent  drive  for  assemblinp 
and  distribution  is  standard 
equipment. 

Fred  Kerl  Retires 

Fred  Kerl  has  retired  from 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.  after  52 
years.  He  bepan  woik  for  the 
company  as  a  messenper,  ser\'ed 
a  machinist  apprenticeship  in 
the  factory,  and  entered  the 
sales  department.  In  recent 
years  he  was  manaper  of  the 
press  repair  division. 


Alr^ody  o  r*olity,  ortist's  sketch  dtpicts  a 
typicol  modern  rtm«lt  sytttm  d«v«loppd 
by  NOLAN  for  loading  nowspopors.  Con¬ 
veyor  corries  deod  plotes  to  moster  fur* 
noce  as  they  are  removed  from  press. 
Molten  n>etol  is  tronsferred  to  working 
furnaces  in  various  deportments  — sup¬ 
plying  metol  for  costers«  repigging^ 
every  plant  need.  One  molten  metol 
source*  each  furnoce  automoticolly  sup- 
■  •  plied  with  odditionol  metol  as  needed  I 

pioneering  a  new 
standard  in  remelt  efficiency! 


W«'d  b*  happy  to  shew  yew  hew  NOLAN'S  engi¬ 
neering  tkillt  con  be  pwt  te  werk  in  detigning  and 
predwcing  yewr  new 
remelt  installation- 
large  er  small. 


mp  ROlUN' Buy  NOLAN 


ROMS,  N.  Y. 


GROWTH  PATTERN — Kenneth  S.  Conn,  editor,  and  Raymond  H. 
Rhodes,  general  manager,  study  models  ot  presses  for  a  contrast  be¬ 
tween  1950  and  present  facilities  at  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury,  i 
News.  The  six-unit  press  was  expected  to  prove  adequate  for  10  years,  f 
Today  the  M-N  is  printed  on  a  14-unit  Goss  Headliner,  with  color 
facilities,  valued  at  $2.5  million. 


Crosfield  Electronic 
Plant  in  New  York 

Crosfield  Electronics  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Crosfield  Electron¬ 
ics  Ltd.,  one  of  Enpland’s  larpest 
manufacturers  of  electronic 
equipment  for  the  graphic  arts 
industry,  has  opened  a  new  plant 
in  Farminjfdale,  New  York. 

According:  to  Edgrir  Parks, 
president,  Crosfield’s  Farmingr- 
dale  headquarters  will  have  the 
following:  special  facilities: 

— Permanent  display  rooms 
where  new  equipment  will  l)e 
available  for  demonstrations. 

— A  separate  mechanical  en¬ 
gineering:  department,  with  an 
expanded  cng:ineerin^  staff. 

— A  service  depot,  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  eng:ineering:  sales  staff. 

— A  research  and  development 
section  which  will  augrient  the 
parent  company’s  facility  in 
Eng:land. 

— Facilities  for  limited  manu¬ 
facturing:  of  some  equipment. 

The  company  makes  a  total  of 
23  different  products.  The  prod¬ 
ucts  include  Reg:istration  Con¬ 
trol  Systems,  Automatic  Ink  and 
Fountain  Counting:  Systems, 
Automatic  Etching:  Equipment, 


Inspection  Equipment,  Film 
Development  Equipment,  Color 
Correction  Equipment,  Mag:netic  s 
Ink  Control  and  Inspection  ■ 
Equipment,  Electronic  Paper 
Grading:  and  Counting:  Equip¬ 
ment  and  Money  Handling:  and 
Data  Processing:  Equipment. 

World  War  II  Bomber 
New  Production  Chief 

Memphis 

James  L.  Fenley  has  moved 
up  to  the  post  of  production 
manag:er  of  the  Memphis  Pub¬ 
lishing:  Co.  (Press-Scimitar  and 
Commercial  Appeal),  succeeding 
James  L.  Richardson  who  retired 
as  mechanical  superintendent  j 
after  serving:  35  years. 

Mr.  Fenley,  who  came  to  the 
Memphis  newspapers  from  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post  in  1957,  is 
a  mechanical  eng:ineer.  He  flew 
35  bomber  missions  over  Europe 
in  World  War  II,  after  which  he 
worked  as  a  printer  on  Texas 
dailies. 

Mr.  Fenley  made  these  pro¬ 
motions  on  his  staff:  Oliver  K. 
Belote,  to  P-S  engraving:  fore¬ 
man;  Lee  S.  Byrnes,  to  CA 
engraving:  foreman;  and  George 
R.  Hill  Jr.,  to  CA  stereo  foreman.  I 


CAPCO  PRODUCTS  .  .  .  FOR  MORE 
EFFICIENT  NEWSPAPER  OPERATION 


Copco  Rewinder 

Saxe  usable  newsprint  now  goinp  as  core 
waste. 

Copco  Core  Stripper 

Strips  up  to  5  cores  at  one  time. 

Copco  Roller  Grinder 

Grinds  rubber  rollers,  applies  power 
polishes  smoothly. 


Copco  Portoble  Ink  Fonntoin 

Increases  production,  cuts  costs,  pro¬ 
vides  color  efficiently. 

Copco  "Foce-O-Type"  Mochine 

Mechanically  reproduces  engraved  type 
screen  pattern. 

Copco  Plote  Gouge 

Checks  thickness  of  all  kinds  of  plates. 


Rodneo  Prodoeflon  Costa  Witt  Copco  frodacts:  Write  To 

CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

5000  Covert  Rood  •  College  Perk,  Md.  •  Phone:  864-7677 
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3-Story  Annex  to  Dispatch  Printing  Co.  Building 


$5,000,000  Plant 
Project  Designed 

COLUMBITS,  O. 

Ground  will  be  broken  in  the 
sprinff  for  an  addition  to  the 
Dispatch  Printing  Co.  buildinj?, 
with  plant  and  equipment  to 
cost  $5,000,000. 

l.,atest  developments  in  news- 
pa[)er  mechanical  facilities  will 
be  provided,  including:  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  existing:  plant  as 
well  as  a  new  three-story  build¬ 
ing:  south  of  the  present  plant. 

Completion  of  the  project  is 
scheduled  for  the  spring:  of  1964. 

General  contractor  for  the 
addition  is  the  Austin  Company, 
newspaper  plant  desigrners  and 
builders. 

Included  in  the  facilities  will 
be  a  nine-unit  line  of  Goss  Mark 
II  presses  and  two  Wood  Super- 
matic  stereotype  machines. 

Basement  level  of  the  addition 
will  provide  for  a  reel  room  and 
enlargred  newsprint  storag:e. 
Presses  will  l)e  on  the  first  floor, 
with  a  catwalk  for  the  public. 
A  new  “dock”  for  loading:  of 
newspapers  into  trucks  also  is 
planned,  together  with  an 
expanded  mezzanine  floor  mail 
room. 

The  new  structure  will  pro¬ 
vide  approximately  125,000 
square  feet  of  additional  space. 


SKIDMORE  & 
MASON,  INC. 


ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

CiiimdUd.  fiimn 

55  Fourth  Stroot 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 
JAckion  2-6105 


6 1 -Year  Career 

Charles  N.  Kite  began  his 
career  as  an  apprentice  in  the 
press  and  stereo  room  of  the 
Wheeling  News  61  years  ago. 
He  retired  recently  with  the 
longest  record  of  service  to  the 


News  Publishing  Co.  (Neum- 
Reginter  and  Intelligencer) ,  The 
veteran  stereotyper’s  .son,  Al¬ 
fred,  is  an  assistant  foreman 
in  the  composing  room.  Another 
son,  Charles  Jr.,  is  maintenance 
superintendent  for  the  News 
Publishing  Co.  here. 


3  Houston  Chronicle 
Supts.  Retire 

Houston 

The  people  who  put  out  the 
Houston  Chronicle  have  said 
their  good-byes  to  Joe  Weikerth, 
E.  V.  Drozda  and  B.  C.  Black¬ 
mon,  departmental  superintend¬ 
ents  who  recently  retired  after 
spending  a  combined  121  years 
with  the  paper. 

Mr.  Weikerth,  74,  composing 
room  superintendent,  has  worked 
for  the  Chronicle  longer  than 
any  other  employee — 59  years. 

Mr.  Drozda,  70,  pressroom 
superintendent,  has  been  with 
the  paper  42  years. 

Mr.  Blackmon,  70,  stereotype 
department  superintendent, 
came  to  the  Chronicle  from 
Dallas  20  years  ago. 

At  a  farewell  reception,  J.  H. 
Butler,  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Chronicle,  described  each  man’s 
career. 


PHOTO  TIPOSITOR 

&  ONE  FONT 


THAN  ANY  OTHER 

TYPESETTING  MACHINE! 


One  PHOTO  TYPOsiroR  and  one  $15  basic  film 
font  produces  175  sizes... and  an  amazing  total 
of  2800  variations  in  size,  slant  and  proportion. 
Any  other  lettering  machine  would  require  2800 
individual  fonts  — a  staggering  outlay  of  cash!  — 
to  do  what  is  simply  and  easily  accomplished  by 
the  PHOTO  TYPOsiTOR  and  only  one  film  font! 
The  PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  with  a  complete  library  of 
500  fonts  can  produce  1.400,000  different  sizes, 
slants  and  proportions.  Just  15  selected  fonts 
gives  you  an  efficient  typographic  and  hand  let¬ 
tering  department. 


EASIEST  TO  OPERATE. . .  OF  THEM  ALL! 


ANYONE... without  any  previous  knowledge  or  experience  can  learn  to  set  headings  in  less 
than  20  minutes.  No  color-coding,  blind-setting  or  memorizing  of  pre  set  letters  as  in  other 
machines.  The  PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  gives  you  complete  visual  and  mechanical  control. 

YOU  SEE  WHAT  YOU  SET  AS  YOU  SET  IT! 


FREE  12  PAGE  BROCHURE 

and  actual  lettering  samples 
provides  all  the  facts. 

Write  for  them  today  on 
your  letterhead! 


305  EAST  46th  STREET,  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y.  •  FACTORY  SHOWROOM,  MIAMI,  FLA. 

Sales  and  service  in  U.  S.  and  Canada...  World-wide  offices  now  being  established 
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Booth  Newspapers 
Capture  National 
Safety  Citations 

Detroit 

Booth  Newspapers  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit,  have  been  cited  for  the 
orgranization’s  employee  safety 
record  for  1961  by  the  Standard 
Accident  Insurance  Company. 
Five  safety  awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  John  A.  McDonald, 
Booth  president. 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  for 
the  newspaper  group’s  overall 
record  of  safety  for  1961.  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Gazette,  Saginaw  News 
and  Ann  Arbor  News  were 
singled  out  for  individual  recog¬ 
nition. 

The  combined  operations  of 
nine  Booth  Newspapers  pro¬ 
duced  4,148,850  man  hours.  An 
accident  frequency  rate  of  4.1 
placed  Booth  38%  below  the 
national  average  of  6.66.  The 
group’s  severity  rate  was  45.07, 
which  is  87.5%  below  the  nation¬ 
al  average  of  369. 

The  Kalamazoo  Gazette  re¬ 
ceived  an  Award  of  Honor  for 
completing  1,004,569  man  hours 
over  a  two-year  period  without 
time  lost  for  accidents  and  a 


Meritorious  .4chievement  Cer¬ 
tificate  for  completing  441,631 
man  hours  in  1961  with  no  lost 
time  for  accidents. 

The  Sagrinaw  News  received 
an  Award  of  Merit  for  working 
485,160  man  hours  with  no  lost 
time  accidents,  the  best  record 
of  the  entire  grroup  considering 
it  had  the  highe.st  number  of 
man  hours. 

A  Meritorious  Achievement 
Certificate  for  completing  329,- 
364  man  hours  during  1961  with 
no  lost  time  accidents  went  to 
the  Ann  Arbor  News. 

• 

Agitator  Effective 
For  Removing  Ink 

A  cleaning  device,  especially 
designed  to  remove  ink  from 
numbering  machines  but  effec¬ 
tive  in  other  shop  cleaning 
operations,  has  been  announced 
by  the  Graphic  Arts  Division 
of  Western  Gear  Corporation, 
Lynwood,  Calif. 

The  $75  unit,  designated 
Speed-Flex  Cleaner,  utilizes  a 
container  in  which  a  solvent  is 
agitated  violently  by  an  electric- 
powered  device.  The  operation 
not  only  removes  ink  from  as 
many  as  12  machines  at  one 
time,  but  also  applies  a  thin 
coating  of  oil  to  the  machines’ 
surfaces. 


OUR  75TH  YEAR 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  EXPERIENCE 


ESTABLISHED  1888 

For  these  many  years,  we  have  specialized  in  the  moving  and 
erection  of  newspaper  and  magazine  presses  and  all  me- ' 
chanical  equipment  used  in  the  Publishing  Industry. 

We  are  equipped  and  staffed  to  handle  any  move  you  may 
have  in  the  most  efficient  and  economical  manner. 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

TAFT  CONTRACTING  CO..  Inc. 

1127  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago  7,  Illinois  Phone  666-4114 


Francis  M.  Price 


Promoted  to  Supt. 

Lorai.v,  O. 
.4t  17  he  obtained  a  license  to 
work  as  a  fireman  on  Great 
Lakes  ore  freighters.  Then  he 
took  a  job  as  a  stereotyper  until 
the  Navy  called  and  he  .ser\'ed 
in  the  amphibious  invasion  forces 
in  the  South  Pacific.  Back  home 
in  1946,  Francis  M.  Price  went 
to  his  old  job  at  the  Loraht 
Journal,  and  eventually  l>ecame 
foreman  of  the  pressroom  and 
stereotype  shop.  Now  his  title  is 
mechanical  superintendent. 

Single  Offset  Press 
For  2  Calif.  Dailies 

Alameda,  Calif. 
Offset  press  equipment  has 
been  ordered  for  the  Alameda 
Thnes-Star  and  the  San  Leandro 
News,  advises  Abraham  Kof- 
man,  publisher  of  both  i)apers. 

A  six-unit  Goss  Urbanite  will 
be  installed  in  the  Times-Star 
plant.  It  will  be  used  to  print 
both  the  afternoon  daily  here 
and  the  morning  paper  .sei^’ing 
nearby  San  Leandro. 

Delivery  is  scheduled  for 
April,  Mr.  Kofman  said.  The 
installation  will  include  color 
facilities. 

Ludlow 

Record  Gothic 
Extra  Ueitsed 

This  newest  Record  Gothic  is  fine 
for  directories,  publications,  small 
ads,  rubber  stamps,  etc.  Made  in 
12, 14, 18, 24, 30, 36  and  48  point. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 
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Metro  Mat  Services 
Add  1,000-Toii  Press 

Mat  molding  facilities  of 
Metro  Associate  Services,  Inc., 
New  York,  producer  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  mats,  have 
been  increased  by  installation  of 
a  1,000  ton  Multopress.  It  can 
Ire  pre-set  for  either  hot  or 
cold  molding,  and  it  is  equipped 
with  push  button  controls  that 
make  it  operative  on  two  sides. 

The  new  Multopress  was 
added  to  Metro’s  battery  of 
three  two-position  Hoe  heavj’- 
duty  automatic  hydraulic 
presses  and  six  heavy-duty  mat 
rollers.  The  company  now  has 
the  equivalent  of  14  mat  mold¬ 
ing  machines  in  operation. 

Among  the  three  heavy-duty 
Hoe  presses,  all  of  which  also 
are  equipped  for  color  work,  is 
the  second  ever  made  by  Hoe 
and  was  installed  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  basis  26  years  ago. 

The  Multopress  was  installed 
by  Hoe  experts.  Every  member 
of  the  Metro  .stereotyping  de¬ 
partment  takes  at  least  one 
turn  a  week  at  operating  the 
Multopress. 

• 

Davidson  Factory 
Manager  Appointed 

The  appointment  of  Lawrence 
W.  Farrell  as  plant  manager  of 
the  Davidson  Products  Division 
of  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instru¬ 
ment  Corporation  has  been 
announced  by  W.  W.  Davidson 
Jr.,  general  manager. 

Mr.  Farrell,  who  joined  Fair- 
child  in  1959,  was  production 
manager  for  the  Missile  Develop¬ 
ment  Division  of  Ford  Instru¬ 
ment  Company,  division  of 
Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  American 
Oi'dnance  Association. 

The  Davidson  Products  Divi¬ 
sion,  acquired  by  Fairchild  in 
October  from  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  is  a  prime 
producer  of  precision  offset 
presses  and  offset  supplies. 

• 

Promoted  to  PM 

Hartfxmid,  Conn. 

Egbert  E.  Hunter,  Hartford 
Courant  composing  room  super¬ 
intendent  since  1955,  has  been 
promoted  to  production  man¬ 
ager,  succeeding  Stewart  W. 
Beckett,  who  has  retired.  Mr. 
Hunter  joined  the  Courant  33 
years  ago  as  a  copy  boy. 

• 

Murtha  to  Photon 

Kurtz  M.  Hanson,  president 
of  Photon  Inc.,  announces  that 
Vincent  J.  Murtha  has  joined 
i  the  company  as  sales  represen- 
I  tative. 
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SYNDICATES 


2  New  Syndicates 
Have  Many  Columns 


The  Worry  Clinic 

Dr.  George  if'.  Crane,  Ph.D.,  M.D. 


Two  new  syndicates  —  Pape 
Five  Syndicate  (features)  and 
Editors  News  Service  (news  and 
pictures)  —  have  been  formed 
with  headquarters  at  512  Union 
St.,  San  Francisco  11,  Calif. 

Jetferys  Hobart  is  general 
manager  and  Michael  Wilsie  is 
editor  of  Page  Five.  Mr.  Hobart 
is  editor-manager  and  Mr. 
Wilsie  is  news  editor  and  James 
Vivian  is  business  manager  of 
Editors  News  Service. 

Column  Subjects 

Bill  Adams,  who  writes  for 
farm  journals  and  makes  radio 
broadcasts  on  agricultural  sub¬ 
jects,  will  write  two  weekly  col¬ 
umns,  “Western  Farmer”  and 
“Weekend  Gardener.”  Episco¬ 
pal  Bishop  James  A.  Pike  of 
California  will  supply  a  weekly 
column  of  social  comment. 
“Sourdough  Jack’s  Pantry”  will 
be  a  weekly  culinary  comment 
column.  Arthur  Bloomfield,  San 
Francisco  Netvs-Call  Bulletin 
art  and  music  critic,  will  cover 
the  arts  in  a  weekly  column. 

“Hobart  The  Bear”  will  be  a 
daily  series  of  bedtime  stories 
for  children.  Stuart  Nixon  will 
supply  special  features  on  the 
“Redwood  Empire”  and  Marge 
Booker  will  write  on  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  subjects. 

Mr.  Wilsie  will  cover  carte 
blanche  specials  on  any  topic  of 
general  interest,  such  as  the 
California  penal  system,  zoos, 
photographic  exhibits,  migrant 
fruit  pickers.  Norman  K.  Dom 
of  San  Francisco  State  College 
will  cover  western  education. 
Film  critic  Pauline  Kael  is  work¬ 
ing  on  a  history  of  the  cinema. 
Pet,  traffic  safety  and  physical 
fitness  columns  are  planned. 

Author  Is  Columnist 

Bamaby  Conrad,  author  of 
“Matador,”  deals  with  his  life 
with  Sinclair  Lewis  and  life  in 
general  in  a  weekly  column 
titled,  “A  propos  of  nothing.” 

Jefferys  Hobart,  spent  three 
years  at  the  New  England  Con- 
sen'atory  of  Music  increasing 
his  knowledge  of  viola  and  vio¬ 
lin.  He  then  studied  at  the  Bal¬ 
let  Theater  School  in  New  York 
and  danced  on  the  ballet  stage 
in  Germany.  He  toured  Europe 
and  South  America  with  the  San 
Francisco  Ballet. 

Michael  Wilsie  was  bom  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  His  mother, 
under  the  by-line  Diana  Scott, 
was  known  as  a  trouble-shoot¬ 
ing  journalist.  His  father  was 


a  government  official  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  Administra¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Hobart  is  sports  colum¬ 
nist  and  Mr.  Wilsie  is  film  col¬ 
umnist  for  San  Francisco  Mag¬ 
azine. 


Picture  Quiz 
Series  Starts 

San  Francisco 

Selected  Robert  Striar  photo¬ 
graphs  showing  unusual  views  i 
of  persons  currently  in  the  news 
are  now  being  syndicated  for 
photo  quiz  use,  announced  Glenn 
Adcox,  Adcox  Associates,  Inc. 

The  first  of  weekly  mailings 
of  five  photos  is  being  released 
Jan.  14.  Two-line  rhymes  give 
identification  clues  for  each  pic¬ 
ture. 

The  free-lance  photographer’s 
pictures  have  been  established 
as  an  illustrated  feature  adapt¬ 
able  to  multiple  uses,  Mr.  Adcox 
explained. 

The  possibilities  for  general 
use  of  Striar’s  unusual  pho¬ 
tos  were  first  shown  by  Dale 
Davis  in  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press.  Mr.  Davis  used 
Striar  photos  purchased  from 
City  News  Bureau,  Wa.shington, 
D.  C.  Mr.  Striar  is  managing 
editor  of  CNB. 

An  extensive  backlog  of  rare 
views  of  Washington  personali¬ 
ties  is  being  amplified  for  the 
quiz  series  to  include  television 
and  film  personalities. 

Mr.  Striar  began  photography 
as  a  Navy  combat  cameraman. 
He  stepped  into  the  Washing¬ 
ton  circle  as  photographer  of 
special  photos  for  CNB,  which 
supplies  stories  and  pictures  on 
newspaper  requests.  His  syndi¬ 
cation  starts  with  representa¬ 
tive  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

FOOD  AND  FARM 

John  L.  Strohm  of  Illinois  and 
a  team  of  agricultural  experts 
have  been  commissioned  by 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion  to  undertake  a  massive 
survey  of  the  world  and  domestic 
food  and  farm  problems. 

They  are  applying  the  tech¬ 
niques  which  gained  Mr.  Strohm 
reporting  awards  for  his  visits 
inside  Red  China,  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  elsewhere. 

The  series  of  five  1,000-word 
articles  will  be  released  by  NEA 
late  in  January. 


Case  T-145 :  Donna  B.,  28, 
was  emcee  at  her  Ohio  Wom¬ 
en’s  Club. 

Prior  to  my  speech  we  had 
luncheon. 

“Dr.  Crane,”  she  began,  “I 
devour  your  WORRY  CLIN¬ 
IC  every  day.  And  it  .saved 
my  marriage  the  first  year. 

“But  I  don’t  always  agree 
with  you,  especially  when 
you  pick  on  us  wives  unner- 
cifully.” 

To  which  I  replied: 

“That’s  splendid!  For  a 
newspaper’s  goal  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  debate.” 

Then  I  cited  William  Wrig- 
ley’s  famous  remark: 

“When  two  men  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  ALWAYS  agree,  one  of 
them’s  unnecessary.” 

You  can’t  whet  your  wits 
on  your  own  shadow! 

It  even  requires  opposing 
rollers  in  a  threshing  ma¬ 
chine  to  tear  the  husks  from 
the  grains  of  wheat. 

A  good  newspaper  is  not 
a  mere  Gallup  poll  of  Its 
wide  area.  It  is  never  a 
print  chameleon! 

For  a  real  editor  is  not  a 
“mirror”  but  an  active 
“steerer”  of  thinking. 

John  S.  Knight,  astute 
crusading  publisher,  thus 
urged  me  to  wake  up  his 
readers.  Then  he  would  print 
their  letters  of  disagree¬ 
ment. 

Frank  Gannett  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst,  Sr. 
also  advised  me  to  do  the 
same.  So  did  Col.  Robert 
McCormick. 

S.  I.  Newhouse,  Walter 
Annenberg,  Palmer  Hoyt 
and  other  farsighted  jour¬ 
nalists  also  operate  their 
newspapers  as  vast  “Uni¬ 
versities  in  Print”,  to  PRE- 


V’ENT  instead  of  merely 
tabulating  divorce,  delin¬ 
quency  and  accidents. 

When  polled  by  Dr.  Gallup, 
if  you  have  no  facts  at  all  on 


one  side  and  merely  1%  on 
the  other,  you  tend  to  go 
with  the  1%. 

In  24  hours,  however,  your 
newspaper  may  furnish  you 
2%  (maybe  even  100%)  of 
data  on  the  opposite  side  and 
thus  completely  reverse  the 
Gallup  poll. 

For  .newspapers  are  dy¬ 
namic  steerers  of  progress. 
Gallup  polls  statically  mir¬ 
ror  it,  post  facto. 

That’s  why  I  needle  lazy 
clergymen  w'ho  put  audiences 
to  sleep  with  dull  sermons. 

And  why  I  taunt  fat, 
stodgy  wives  with  being 
.50%  to  blame  for  divorce 
by  their  sexual  sins  of 
omission. 

Yet  wives  are  so  eager  to 
gain  the  male  viewpoint 
that  they  come  right  back 
for  more  counsel. 

“Steerer”  newspapers  also 
prevent  divorce  and  delin¬ 
quency  via  my  50  non-profit 
educational  booklets,  such  as 
“Sex  Problems  in  Marriage,” 
“Tests  for  Good  Parents,” 
etc. 
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SYNDICATES 


^Blast  Blair^  Blasts 
Off  into  Comic  Spj 


yndicate 

eniences 


1963  is  bringing  to  news¬ 
papers  a  comic  strip  about  a 
hero  of  tlie  space  age — a  space¬ 
man. 


Keith  Willingham,  his  creator, 
is  a  television  announcer  and 
time  salesman  at  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion,  Colo.,  who  has  had  an 
obsession  to  draw  a  comic  strip 
since  he  was  13  years  old. 

“To  mj'self.  I’m  a  36-year-old 
Peter  Pan  who  never  wanted 
to  do  anything  except  draw  a 
comic  strip,”  confessed  Mr. 


titled  “Instant 
will  appear 

issue  of  Tovm  and  Cotmtry 
Keith  Willingham  magazine. 

lK,ard.  He  was  a  motion  picture 

studio  manager,  newspaper  copv-  Highlights  of  62  is  the  head- 
boy,  display  advertising  sales-  mg  of  a  page  layout  of  cartoons 
man,  soldier,  commercial  pilot,  by  Her^rt  Bl^k  s^ent  to  news- 
disc  jockey  and  radio  and  tv  papers  by  the  Hall  Syndicate, 
announcer.  — S  tan  Lynde,  creator  of 

Gags  come  easily  and  in  pro-  “Rick  O’Shay,”  received  a  .36 
fusion  to  the  cartoonist,  so  he  caliber  Navy  Colt  revolver  from 
kept  a  steady  flow  of  panels  a  fan  in  Illinois,  in  recognition 
going  to  magazines  and  his  sales  of  the  authenticity  of  the  guns 
average  has  been  commendable.  Lynde  draws  in  his  strip,  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Chicago  Trib- 
l.an  Sustain  1  ace  une-New  York  News  Syndicate. 

“There’s  no  doubt  in  my  mind  “H  is  about  time  that  someone 
that  I  can  sustain  the  pace  psid  attention  to  guns,  the  fan 
required  by  a  daily  comic  strip,”  wrote.  Mr.  Lynde  has  a  160 
he  said.  “I  have  no  illusions  ranch  near  Lodge  Grass, 

alx)ut  it  being  an  easy  job  and  where  he  raises  Hereford 

I  know  the  demands  it  makes.”  cattle. 

— Bill  Yates,  King  Features 
Syndicate  cartoonist  who  draws 
“Professor  Phumble,”  tells  how, 
as  a  boy,  he  started  drawing 
pictures  to  get  out  of  doing 
household  chores. 

Now'  when  Bill  wants  to  get 
away  from  the  drawing  board, 
he  slips  off  to  the  golf  course  in 
Westport,  Conn.  His  67  net  (77 
gross)  was  good  enough  to  win 
the  Cartoonists’  Tournament  at 
Watertown,  Conn,  and  a  trip  to 
Trelawny  Golf  Club  in  Jamaica. 

— ^The  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  has  been 
cooperating  with  the  student 
council  of  Eastside  High  School, 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  its  “Opera¬ 
tion  Comic  Strip”  program.  The 
syndicate  supplies  the  school 
with  proofs  of  cartoons  for 
taping  for  blind  children. 


The  comic  .strip:  “Blast  Blair.” 
The  cartoonist:  Keith  Willing¬ 
ham. 

The  format:  Six  strips  a  week. 
The  distributor:  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate. 


NO  ...  HOW'S  A  GUY 
SUPPOSEP  TO  LIGHT 
A  CIGAR  ? 


“Blast  Blair”  is  an  adven¬ 
turous  and  comic  astronaut, 
who  on  Jan.  7  began  zooming 
across  newspaper  space  without 
his  spaceship  simply  becau.se  he 
absent-mindedly  had  filled  his 
cigarette  lighter  with  rocket 
fuel. 

The  very  next  day,  he  was  in  a 
rocket  and  was  ordered  to  begin 
his  count-dowTi  before  taking  off 
for  the  moon.  He  waveringly 
liegan:  “1,000,000  .  .  .  999,999.” 
He  remarks  one  day:  “An  astro¬ 
naut’s  life  is  all  hope,  prayer 
and  baloney  sandwiches.”  Once 
he  makes  a  slight  mistake  and 
takes  his  spaceship  into  orbit 
around  a  globe  sign  on  the  roof 
of  a  newspaper  named  the  Daily 
World. 


Willingham.  “If  I’d  known  the  When  he  takes  time  away 
frustrations  that  lay  in  my  path  fi’uui  his  drawing  board,  Keith 
when  this  madness  first  seized  enjoys  golf,  skiing,  reading,  and 
me  I’m  sure  I  would  have  chosen  conversation— he  rarely  watches 
something  easier — like  driving  television.  He  and  his  wife  and 
a  Model  T  to  the  moon!”  seven-month-old  son  live  in  a 

After  his  high  school  davs,  I’^ick,  tri-level  home  near  Grand 
Keith  held  dow'n  a  variety  of  Junction,  with,  as  Keith  says, 
jobs,  all  the  while  putting  in  “one  helluva  mortgage  on  it.” 

spare  hours  at  his  drawing  »  *  ♦ 

TW’O  NEW  SERIES 

North  American  New'spaper 
Alliance  is  distributing  two 
series  of  articles  to  subscribers 
this  month. 

One  is  called  “This  Is  YOUR 
Land”  by  R.  G.  Lynch,  w’ho 
reveals  a  tragic  deterioi*aiion 
on  the  federal  range,  242,000,000 
acres  of  public  land  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  series  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  six  photos  and  two 
maps,  and  can  be  run  in  either 
six,  seven,  or  eight  installments. 

'The  other  series  consists  of 
first-hand  accounts  of  each  of 
the  “Ten  Outstanding  Young  Uj,  Dies 

Men  of  1962,”  as  selected  by  the 
U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Com-  Dr.  Burton  H. 
merce,  on  “how  they  got  where  wrote  the  daily  1 

they  are  today.”  “Inside  You  ant 


Boom,  bust,  or  balance  ahead  ? 


Eliot  Janeway  is  a  self-styled  fugitive  from  generally  accepted 
methods  of  forecasting  business  trends.  His  Janeway  Service 
and  Janeway  Letter  have  been  remarkably  right  in  calling  business 
turns.  He  is  writing  a  new  column  of  business  and  economic 
views  and  forecasts . . .  immediately  available  — 


Jane  way’s  View” 

The  writer  is  a  leading  American  consulting  economist,  director 
of  six  American  and  four  Canadian  companies,  lectures  regularly  at 
Harvard  Business  School.  Janeway  has  served  as  business  editor 
of  Time  magozine,  a  special  writer  for  Life  and  Fortune,  and 
business  trends  consultant  to  Newsweek  magazine.  His  new  column 
will  appeor  every  Monday.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or 
write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 


ChhagQ  Tribune •  Mew  York  Mews 

Kmmm  Building,  Nuw  York 

oynairare,  fnc.  rnbuno  rowor,  chuago 


King  Featiiri^s  Syndiou;  announces: 

The  Continuation  of  the  Name  and  Spirit  of  One 
of  the  Most  Famous  and  Respected  Columns  in  the 


History  of  Journalism — 


THESE  DATS 

formerly  by  the  late 

George  E.  Sokolsky 


mnv  written  h\ 


i  Dislinfj^uislietl  Columuisl-iMmtiumtdtor 


former  editor  of  LIFE  ond  FORTUNE  magazines 


KING 


FEATU  RES 
SYNDICATE 


JOHN  CHAMBERIiAIN’s  4li!itiii<:uislie(I  hurk^round  (»f  coinmentary 
aii<i  literary  aceoiiiplisihiiieiit  (his  ixmks  ineliide  Farvut-ll  to  Hvform. 
rhv  American  Slakes,  MaeArlliiir:  The  Roots  ttf  C.apitalism, 

The  Ent(‘r prisinfi  A merieans)  —niu\  his  clear  forceful  writiii}!  style  speak 
with  authority,  enulitioii  aiul  <'ouvictioii  for  the  conservative  point  of 
vi«‘v.  Whether  you  want  a  responsible,  knowledgeable  conservative 
coinnni  to  express  your  own  viewpoint  or  to  diversify'  your  page  of 
opinitni  and  coininentary— yon  won’t  fiiul  a  more  effective  circnlatii>n- 
and  readership-hnilder  than  THESE  DAYS  hv  JOHN  CHAMBER¬ 
LAIN.  Available  six  days  a  week. 


For  sample  columns  and  terms^  write,  phone  or  wire  collect 

F.  J.  Nicht,  (ieneral  Sales  Manager 
235  East  -ISth  Street,  New  ^  ork  17,  N.  Y. 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE  JNC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


AL  CAPP 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS  . 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
DR. ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 
JOE  WILLIAMS 
Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES  , 


LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

"THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK" 
MUTUAL  FUNDS - 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
BLAST  BLAIR  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NANO  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
LI’L  ABNER  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
TWIN  EARTHS  D 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS- 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE.  INC., 
22D  East  42nd  St.,NewYork17,N.Y. 
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SYNDICATES 

Jerry  Marcus  Draws 
New  ‘Trudy’  Panel 


Kinp  Features  Syndicate  will 
release  a  new  two-column  car¬ 
toon  panel  titled  “Trudy”  on 
March  18.  It  will  be  drawn  by 
Jerry  Marcus,  successful  free¬ 
lance  cartoonist  for  more  than 
10  years. 

“Trudy”  is  a  cute  housewife 
with  a  husband  and  two  children 
(one  a  baby),  all  of  whom  have 
a  positive  genius  for  getting  into 
situations  as  true  to  life  as  they 
are  funny. 

Shortly  after  Nikita  Khrush¬ 
chev  blew  the  Summit  meeting 
with  President  Eisenhower  sky- 
high,  using  the  Gar>'  Francis 
Powers’  U-2  flight  as  the  fuse, 
Ike  was  making  a  speech  in 
Portugal.  The  audience  was 
tense  and  to  put  it  at  ease,  Ike 
told  about  a  wonderful  cartoon 
he  had  seen  in  an  American 
magazine  that  might  apply^  to 
him  at  that  moment.  It  showed 
a  speaker  at  a  dinner  and  the 
caption  read :  “The  next  speaker 
needs  all  the  introduction  he  can 
get.” 

Ike’s  Favorite 

The  cartoon,  of  course,  was 
Jerry’s,  and  it’s  now  among 
General  Eisenhower’s  favorite 
memorabilia. 

Another  Marcus  original  is  in 
President  Kennedy’s  collection. 
It  pictured  two  guards  patrol¬ 
ling  outside  the  White  House 
shortly  after  the  Inauguration. 
They  were  looking  up  at  one 
brightly  lit  window  in  the  other¬ 
wise  dark  structure  and  one 
said  simply  to  the  other:  “I 
guess  it’s  time  for  the  two 
o’clock  feeding.” 

Bernard  Baruch  was  so  tickled 
by  a  Marcus  cartoon  picturing 
a  little  boy  sitting  on  Santa 
Claus’  lap  with  the  caption:  “I’ll 
tell  you  what  I  want.  I  want  to 
go  to  the  bathroom!”,  that  he 
asked  for  and  received  the 
original. 

The  idea  for  “Trudy”  evolved 
more  or  less  naturally.  Jerry 
himself  is  a  young  married  with 
two  young  children.  So  many  of 
his  panels  for  magazines  like 
Good  Housekeeping,  The  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  McCall’s  and 
the  New  Yorker  had  young  mar- 
rieds  for  a  theme  before  he 
decided  to  draw  “Trudy”  as  a 
regular  feature. 

Brooklyn  Boy- 

Jerry  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
where  he  attended  Samuel  J. 
Tilden  High  School.  He  drew 
cartoons  in  high  school,  but  even 


liefore  that,  in  P.S.  165,  he  sold 
his  first  cartoon — for  $2.50 — to 
School  Bank  News.  It  was  titled 
“Short  Short  Story  of  a  Drunken 
Driver,”  and  was  meant  to  teach 
a  lesson.  Ever  since  the  aim  of 
his  cartoons  has  been  strictly  for 
laughs  —  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions  such  as  the  now  fam¬ 
ous  one  of  the  two  shipwrecked 
men  on  a  postage-stamp  island 
watching  a  nuclear  mushroom 
with  the  comment:  “Civilization 
can’t  be  too  far  away.” 

During  World  War  II,  Jerrj' 
served  first  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  on  the  perilous  North 
Atlantic  runs.  And  then,  when 
he  had  put  on  enough  weight  to 
get  into  the  Navy,  with  the  Sea- 


Jerry  Marcus 


bees  in  the  Philippines  until  his 
discharge  in  1946. 

He  attended  Cartoonists  and 
Illustrators  School  and  his  car¬ 
toons  began  to  attract  national 
attention.  More  and  more  his 
panels  appeared  in  slick  maga¬ 
zines.  They  were  so  spontane¬ 
ously  hilarious,  they  invited  re¬ 
printing  all  over  the  world.  Be¬ 
fore  long  his  work  was  appear¬ 
ing  regularly  in  such  far  off 
places  as  Tokyo. 

When  he  had  time,  he  drew 
advertising  cartoons.  A  series 
he  did  several  years  ago  for 
American  Airlines  is  still  looked 
on  as  a  classic  of  its  kind. 

Dreams  Up  Gags 

Jerry  spends  as  much  as  40 
hours  a  week  in  his  studio-at- 
home  in  Ridgefield,  Conn.  Even 
when  he’s  sitting  in  an  easy 
chair,  it’s  a  good  bet  that  he’s 
thinking  of  gag  situations.  “I 
even  dream  them,”  he  admits. 
“It’s  really  not  so  unusual.  I 
know  any  number  of  people  who 
keep  a  pad  near  their  bed  to  jot 
down  thoughts  that  come  while 


"Occupation?  I  fly  a  U-2  for 
Central  Intelligence." 


they’re  dozing,  I  just  keep  a 
drawing  pad  handy,” 

Jerry  considers  himself  a 
minor  expert  on  Hollywood  and 
the  movies.  So  he  cherishes  a  bit 
part  in  Otto  Preminger’s  “Exo¬ 
dus”  more  than  his  best  cartoons 
and  will  talk  about  the  celluloid 
role  more  readily.  He’s  also 
interested  in  the  heavenly  stars 
for  the  last  15  years  and  owns 
his  own  modest  astronomy  equip¬ 
ment. 

“Trudy”  will  lie  Mr.  Marcus’ 
first  continuous  panel. 


Some  Features 

4> 

Are  Broadcast 

Some  New  York  television  _  c 
and  radio  stations,  during  the  i  ( 
current  newspaper  strike,  are  I 

broadcasting  a  few  syndicated  ( 

newspaper  columns  and  comic  t  t 
strips,  by  permission  obtained  [  1 

from  syndicates  or  the  New  j  ( 
York  papers  which  ordinarily  ;  I 
publish  them.  |  J 

Cleveland  tv  and  radio  sta-  --  I 
tions  have  been  unable  to  obtain  |  ( 

permission  from  the  Cleveland  j 
papers  to  use  such  material  dur-  ’  e 
ing  its  current  newspaper  ;  d 
strike.  j  I 

2  Methods 

0 

One  syndicate  executive  said  “ 

he  gave  peimission  to  tv  sta-  n 

tions  to  use  material  usually  n 

published  in  the  New  York  it 

Journal- American  so  long  as  the  ji 

Journal  -  American  is  given  r 

credit.  f 

An  executive  of  another  and 
independent  syndicate  said  its 
publication  rights  contracts  are 
with  newspapers  only  and  that  n 

it  w’ould  not  and  could  not  give  n 

such  rights  to  a  tv  station.  He  p 

explained  that  arrangements  oi 

are  made  with  struck  newspa-  p 

pers,  usually  for  part  payment,  T 

for  features  during  the  period  ti 

of  a  long  strike.  'Therefore,  he  si 

said,  only  the  purchasing  news-  ic 

paper  could  give  permission  for  h 

broadcasting  its  features.  C( 
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assistant  general  manager.  John 
T.  Deina  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
will  direct  sales. 

When  the  Chicago-based  Pub¬ 
lishers  Newspaper  Syndicate 
joined  Field  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate,  a  division  of  Field  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  last  October  the 
organization  undertook  manage¬ 
ment,  sales  and  distribution  of 
the  editorial  resources  of  the 
Daily  News,  Sun-Times  and 
Publishers  Syndicate. 

PNS  will  offer  separately  or 
in  combination  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  wire  news  service  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  foreign 
service.  The  two  wire  services 
will  oi)erate  independently. 

In  addition,  it  will  offer  col¬ 
umns  by  Roscoe  Drummond, 

Max  Fieedman,  David  Law¬ 
rence,  Art  Buchwald,  Joseph 
Alsop,  Red  Smith,  the  Gallup 
Poll,  .4nn  Landers,  Dr,  Joseph 
Molner,  Cleveland  Amory,  Mor¬ 
timer  .\dler  and  others. 

C.uinic  Strip  IJst 

Comic  strips  which  will  be 
distributed  by  the  syndicate  in¬ 
clude  “Steve  Canyon,”  “Mary 
Worth,”  “Rex  Morgan,”  “B.  C.,” 

“Kerry  Drake,”  “Miss  Peach,” 

“The  Berrys,”  “Judge  Parker,” 

“Rivets,”  “Steve  Rope  r,” 

“Penny”  and  “Dotty.”  In  the 
cartoon  panel  category  are 
George  Lichty’s  “Grin  &  Bear 
It,”  Virgil  Partch’s  “Big 
George,”  Father  Justin  McCar¬ 
thy’s  “Brother  Juniper,”  Frank¬ 
lin  Folger’s  “The  Girls,”  Mel 
Casson’s  “Angel,”  Dale  Mc- 
Featters’  “Strictly  Business,” 

Jo  Fischer’s  “From  Nine  to 
Five,”  and  Jeff  Keate’s  “Time 
Out.” 

The  syndicate  will  also  offer 
editorial  cartoons  by  Bill  Maul¬ 
din,  John  Fischetti  and  Dan  To  Altruct  Talent 

Field:  “In  terms  of 

Mr.  Whitney  noted  it  is  a  rare  Qyj.  own  two  newspapers  we  will 
occasion  when  two  publishers  of  settle  for  nothing  less  than  the 
“established,  non  -  competitive  best  in  talent  and  editorial  skill, 
newspapers  have  evolved  a  hence  service  to  our  city 

means  for  extending  to  Amer-  and  the  nation.  One  basic  way 
ica  s  two  largest  cities  the  full  to  further  this  goal  is  to  create 
journalistic  endeavors  of  their  a  climate  and  opportunities  that 
respective  worldwide  news  and  ^ill  attract  the  world’s  best 
feature  facilities.”  talent  in  every  category  to  the 

Growih  Envisioned  newspaper  field,  to  our  respec¬ 

tive  newspapers  and  to  the  other 

“From  this  auspicious  begin-  newspapers  sharing  our  talent 
ning,  we  look  forward  to  a  dy-  through  syndication.  This  joint 
namic  growth  of  our  oivn  news-  venture  with  Mr.  Whitney  is  a 
papers  and  the  contributing  of  major  step  in  that  direction.” 
outside  services  to  other  news-  The  officers  of  Publishers 
papers  throughout  the  world.  Newspaper  Syndicate  will  be 
The  new  syndicate  organiza-  responsible  to  an  operating 
tions  will  begin  in  a  position  of  board  consisting  of  officers  of 
strong  leadership.  Its  new  serv-  Field  Enterprises  and  Whitney 
ices,  columnists  and  features  Communications.  Russ  Stewart 
have  all  earned  respect  and  ac-  of  the  Field  organization  will  be 
ceptance.”  chairman. 
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PETER 

EDSON 


Edson’s  thorough  coverage 
. . .  his  unbiased,  easy-to- 
understand  reporting... have 
won  him  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
Raymond  Clapper,  and  the 
Headliners  awards  among 
others. 


The  Peter  Edson 
Washington  column 
is  a  feature  of  the 
NEA  Daily  Service. 


NEA's  Award-Winning  Reporter . . . 

Read  by  More  People  than  Any 
Other  Washington  Columnist 


Of  all  the  army  of  reporters, 
correspondents,  columnists 
in  Washington,  who  does  the 
outstanding  job  of  covering 
that  complex  maze  ...  day 
after  day  . . .  making  it  un¬ 
derstandable? 


Ask  that  question  around  the 
Washington  news  beat  and 
the  answer  you  will  get  most 
often  is,  “Peter  Edson”. 


And  NEA  Editors  agree. 
Edson’s  daily  column  is  used 
by  more  than  600  NEA  client 
newspapers . . .  giving  him 
by  far  the  largest  readership. 


Appleton  Paper 
Names  Business 
Head,  2  Others 

Appleton,  Wis. 

Appointment  of  David  L.  Nel¬ 
son  as  business  manager,  Henry 
G.  Starck  as  production  man¬ 
ager,  and  Lawrence  J.  DeCoster 
as  controller  has  been  announced 
by  the  Appleton  Pout-Crescent. 


Nelson  Starck 


Mr.  Nelson,  associated  with 
the  Post  Publishing  Co.,  since 
1953,  was  elected  to  the  Iward 
in  May,  1962,  and  Irecame  its 
treasurer.  He  had  been  an  ac¬ 
countant  for  the  Post-Crescent 
and  controller  for  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

Mr.  Starck  started  with  the 
Post  -  Crescent  in  Sei)tember, 
1938,  as  an  engraver,  later 
moved  to  })hotography  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  promo¬ 
tion  manager.  He  l)ecame  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  the 
business  manager  Aug.  17,  1959. 

Mr.  DeCoster  joined  the  news- 
))aper  as  an  accountant  in  1953, 
had  been  office  manager  since 
October,  1960. 

*  N>  * 

Cartier  Retires 

Appleton,  Wis. 

After  a  52-year  career — from 
apprentice  printer  to  business 
manager  and  production  man¬ 
ager — M.  E.  Cartier  has  retired 
from  the  Appleton  Post-Cres- 
rent.  He  started  with  the  Green 
Hay  Gazette  (now  the  Press- 
Gazette)  and  moved  to  the 
Applefoti  Post  (now  Post-Cres- 
rent)  in  1920,  changing  it  from 
a  six-day  to  a  seven-day  paper. 
Recently  he  supervised  the 
changeover  to  “cold  type”  equip¬ 
ment.  He  was  a  vicepresident  of 
the  Post  Publishing  Co. 

• 

Governor’s  Aitle 

COLl'MBIA,  S.  C. 

Fred  R.  Sheheen,  26,  chief  of 
the  Columbia  Bureau  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer  has  been 
appointed  press  secretary  to 
Gov. -elect  Donald  Russell  of 
South  Carolina.  Marion  A.  Ellis, 
24,  of  the  Observer’s  Gastonia 
bureau  has  been  appointed  to 
replace  Mr.  Sheheen  at  Colum¬ 
bia. 


Spelling  Errors  Bane  of  Career 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

“I’ve  enjoyed  everj’  minute 
of  everj'  year.  1  wouldn’t  change 
a  thing.  Except  those  mistakes 
in  copy.  Why  can’t  you  report¬ 
ers  learn  how  to  spell?” 

These  words  marked  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Lewis  R.  Jones, 
Saint  Paul  Dispatch  copyreader, 
when  he  retired  from  a  50-year 
journalism  career  recently. 

Mr.  Jones,  75,  was  born  in 
England  and  taken  to  High- 
more,  South  Dakota,  by  his 
parents  in  1895.  While  attending 
Yankton  (So.  Dak.)  college,  he 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Yankton  Daily  Herald.  Later  he 
worked  for  the  Aberdeen  Xews 
and  the  American  and  Siotix 
City  Daily  \ews.  Coming  to  the 
Twin  Cities  in  1912  he  was  a 
reporter  for  the  .Minneapolis 
Tribune  for  four  years,  leaving 
in  1921  to  join  the  Saint  Paul 


Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press.  In 
tho.se  42  years  he  has  been  copy- 
leader  and  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Dispatch;  assistant  Sunday 
editor,  telegraph  editor  and 
news  editor  of  the  Pioneer 
Press. 

He  was  a  partner  with  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  in  publishing 
the  Stillwater  (Minn.)  Post 
.Messenger  in  the  30’s  and  the 
\orth field  (Minn.)  Independent 
during  the  50’s. 

His  daughter,  Gwenyth,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Minneapolis  Star, 
also  worked  on  the  Northfield 
))a|)er.  His  son,  Russell,  is  an 
NBC  correspondent  in  Buda¬ 
pest.  He  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  coverage  of  the  Hungarian 
revolt. 

Another  son,  Evan,  is  an 
author  and  magazine  writer.  He 
once  worked  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Dispatch. 


STYLE  LEADER — Graydon  Heart- 
still,  above,  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
will  receive  the  $1500  Penney- 
Missouri  award  in  fashion  writing. 
Her  winning  article  described  a 
Texas-designed  trousseau. 


Serliii^  aiid  Hoiiiiner 
Win  '^rWA  Awards 


Haperly  at  Hipher 
Level  in  ABC  Setup 

Organizational  changes  with¬ 
in  the  news  department  of 
American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  effective  Jan.  14,  relieves 
James  C.  Hagerty  from  details 
of  day-to-day  operations. 

Mr.  Hagerty,  who  l>ecame 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  news, 
special  events  and  public  affairs 
at  ABC  two  years  ago  after 
having  serv'ed  as  White  House 
Press  Secretary,  will  continue 
to  super\Mse  and  make  policy 
decisions. 

Thomas  Velotta  will  direct 
administrative  functions  and 
Robert  Lang  will  direct  opera¬ 
tions. 

Adopting  the  unit  system  for 
programs,  Mr.  Hagerty  has  des¬ 
ignated  “Unit  1964”  under 
Robert  Quinn’s  supendsion  to 
be  responsible  for  political  con¬ 
vention  and  election  coverage. 

• 

Gannett  Announces 
Persoimel  Changes 

Gannett  Newspapers  have 
announced  the  following  person¬ 
nel  changes: 

John  Davies,  chief  of  the 
Trenton  news  bureau — to  Cam¬ 
den  Courier-Post  as  associate 
editor. 

Miles  Cunningham,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  T ime s-U nion  repoTier — 
to  Trenton  as  acting  correspond¬ 
ent  Gannett  News  Service. 

I'eter  B.  Taub,  Roche.ster 
Times-Union  reporter  —  to 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  as  legislativ'e 
session  correspondent. 

Jack  Germond,  former  New 
York  City  correspondent,  to 
news  editor,  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau. 


Municipal  Affairs 
.Medal  for  Crowell 

The  Citizens  Budget  Commis¬ 
sion  is  giving  its  annual  press 
award  medal  to  Paul  Crowell  of 
the  New  York  Times  for  “meri¬ 
torious  public  service  in  the 
coverage  of  municipal  affairs.” 
Mr.  Crowell  has  been  on  the 
Times’  staff  for  35  years. 

Citations  have  been  given  to 
Manlrnttan  Ea.st,  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  by  Morton  B.  Lawrence; 
Newton  B.  Fulbright,  Herald 
Tribune;  and  Walter  MacDonald 
and  Thomas  Furey,  World-Tele¬ 
gram. 


Meachain  Retires 

NORI'YtLK,  Va. 

William  Shands  Meacham,  an 
editorial  writer  for  30  years  and 
an  authoiity  on  criminology  and 
penology,  retired  Jan.  1  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Virginian-Pilot.  Since  1947  he 
had  also  contributed  editorials 
on  the  social  sciences  to  the  New 
York  Times.  During  a  period  in 
the  1940s  when  he  was  away 
from  newspaper  work  he  was 
director  of  the  National  Proba¬ 
tion  Association.  At  26  he  was 
editor  of  the  Danville  (Va.) 
Register. 


Brotlierliotxl  Leader 

Sevellon  Brown,  associate  e<li- 
tor  of  the  Providence  (R.  1.) 
Journal  and  Bulletin,  has  been 
named  national  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Committee  for 
Brotherhood  Week,  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 


Winners  in  the  25th  Annual 
Writing  and  Picture  Competi¬ 
tion,  sponsored  by  Trans  World 
.4irlines,  have  been  announced 
by  Gordon  Gilmore,  TWA  vice¬ 
president-public  relations. 

Sweepstake  winners  include: 

Newspaper — Rol)ert  J.  Ser- 
ling,  aviation  editor.  United 
Press  International,  Washing¬ 
ton,  for  his  stories  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  aviation  industry. 

Photographic — John  Hemmer, 
New  York  Mirror  Magazine,  for 
a  color  layout  of  New  York  Air¬ 
ways’  helicopter  ser\dce. 

Each  winner  receives  $100  and 
a  commemorative  award.  The 
sweepstake  winners  receive  an 
extra  $100. 

Other  winners  in  newspaper 
categories  are:  Aviation  Devel¬ 
opment,  Robert  Serling.  Avia¬ 
tion  Business  and  Financial, 
Clyde  Shaffer,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune.  Air  Travel,  Jerry 
Hulse,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Travel  Page,  Paul  J.  C.  Fried- 
lander,  New  York  Times. 

Black  and  white  photograph, 
Arthur  Witman,  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch.  Color  photograph, 
John  Hemmer,  New  York 
.Mirror. 

Publisher  Named 

Washington 

Robert  B.  Luce  has  l)een 
named  publisher  of  The  New 
Republic  effective  Feb.  1.  A 
former  reporter  and  editor  for 
trade  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers,  Mr.  Luce  is  president  of 
the  Robert  B.  Luce  Publishing 
Co.,  Washington.  Murray  Kemp- 
ton,  columnist  for  the  New  York 
Post,  will  join  the  staff  of  the 
New  Republic  as  an  editor  on 
Feb.  1. 
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Newspapers  ’  Plant  First  in  Urban  Area 


Ala.  Libel 
Verdict  to 
Be  Reviewed 


Washington 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  has  agreed 
to  review  a  $500,000  libel  judg¬ 
ment  awarded  to  a  Montgomery, 

Ala.,  official  in  a  suit  against 
the  .Veto  Y’ork  Times  and  four 
Negro  ministers. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  County  made  the  award 
to  L.  B.  Sullivan,  police  com¬ 
missioner  of  Montgomery.  In 
addition  to  the  Times,  the  judg¬ 
ment  was  against  the  Revs. 

Ralph  Abernathy,  Fred  L. 

Shuttle.sworth,  S.  S.  Seay  Jr., 
and  J.  E.  Lowery  whose  names 
appeared  in  an  advertisement  in 
the  Times,  March  29,  1960.  The 
ad,  containing  .statements  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  handling  of  racial 
demonstrations  in  Montgomery, 
was  placed  by  an  organization 
called  “The  Committee  to  De¬ 
fend  Martin  Luther  King  and 
The  Struggle  for  Freedom  in 
the  South.” 

The  Times,  in  appealing  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  contended  . 

that  the  judgment  violated  the  Proved  transportation, 
constitution’s  guarantee  of  free-  lycmuction  facilitie 
dom  of  press.  A  separate  appeal  sacnncmg  any  of  th( 
by  the  four  ministers  said  the  advantages  of  an  upt 
record  was  devoid  of  evidence  heart  of  the 

of  any  authorization  or  consent  business,  commercial 
by  them  for  publication  of  the  luinistrative  area.  Tn 
advertisement,  or  of  any  malice 

on  their  part.  against  a  foreign  co 

The  court  agreed  to  hear  the  Publishing  a  newspap, 
.separate  appeal  by  the  four  ol'ber  state,  based  upor 
ministers.  newsgathermg  act.viti. 


Saint  John,  N.  B.  READY  IN  ■63- 
First  building  to  rise  in  Saint  Saint  John  (b 
John’s  58-acre  Courtenay  Place  urban  n 

urban  redevelopment  area  is  a  is  in  buil 

now  home  for  the  Telegraph-  1379^ 

Journal  and  the  Evening  Times-  p^b 

cupies  a  come 

New  Brunswick  Publishing  central,  integi 
Company  Limited  is  more  than  ment  area  wh 


district  court  also  was  ordered  building  services,  reel  room,  roll- 
to  deny  motions  to  dismiss  the  handling  and  newsprint  storage, 
actions.  a  loading  platform  on  the 

rail  siding  at  the  rear. 

Seek  3  Million  With  125  feet  of  frontage  and 

The  seven  suits,  seeking  a  overall  depth  of  216  feet,  the 
total  of  $3,100,000  damages,  building  provides  56,000  square 
were  filed  by  seven  officials  and  floorspace  on  the  three 

former  officials  of  Birmingham  levels. 

and  Bessemer.  They  contended  On-site  work  started  Aug.  16, 
they  were  damaged  publicly  and  1962,  and  the  building  was 
personally  by  articles  published  dosed  in  by  late  December  to 
in  the  Times  about  race  rela-  allow  work  to  continue  inside 
tions  in  the  Birmingham  area.  throughout  the  winter.  The  new 
District  Judge  H.  H.  Grooms  Pla”t  >s  expected  to  be  occupied 
of  Birmingham  had  ruled  that  1*1  Ibe  latter  half  of  1963. 
the  New  York  newspaper  could  'I'be  building  is  being  con- 
be  sued  in  Alabama.  But  in  its  structed  with  Chas.  T.  Main  Inc. 
earlier  ruling,  the  appellate  court  Boston  and  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
reversed  him,  saying  that  under  consultants  and  engineers 
the  state  law  the  entire  act  had  Ferro-Chemi-Crete  Engi- 

to  be  committed  in  Alabama,  neering  Ltd.  of  Saint  John  as 
Although  copies  of  the  paper  prime  contractors.  Steel  and 
were  circulated  in  Alabama  pre-cast  panels  are  by  Ocean 
they  were  printed  in  New  York.  Steel  and  Construction  Ltd.  of 
In  its  latest  ruling,  however.  Saint  John, 
the  appellate  court  noted  that  Ralph  Costello  is  president 
the  Alabama  Supreme  Court,  and  publisher, 
ruling  Aug.  30  in  a  separate  L.  W.  Bewick,  vicepresident 
case,  “specifically  disapproved  and  general  manager,  carries 
the  views  expressed  by  this  out  day-to-day  supervision  of 
court  .  .  the  building  project. 


Bell  Syndicate 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


The  work  of  about  200  strin^rs 
also  is  used  from  time  to  time. 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate  was  founded  by  the  late 
S.  S.  McClure  in  1884. 

Mr.  Wheeler  l)egan  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Bud  Fisher’s  “Mutt  and 
Jeff”  comic  strip  in  1913  and  is 
still  handling  it,  now  produced 
by  A1  Smith.  He  used  the 
writinsrs  of  Rinp  Lardner  for 
20  years  with  only  a  verbal  con¬ 
tract.  He  sent  Richard  Harding 
Davis  to  Mexico  in  his  early 
sjmdicate  days  and  later  use<l 
him  to  cover  wars. 

Mr.  Cuneo,  a  lawyer  who  has 
l>een  associated  with  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  acquired  the 
services  and  syndicates  in  1950. 
He  said  the  organization  was 
built  on  the  Wheeler  tradition  of 
integrity.  He  compared  Mr. 
Wheeler  to  Horace  Greeley  and 
Henr>'  Watterson  in  that 
respect. 

“When  John  Wheeler  l)egan, 
newspapers  were  almost  wholly 
local  and  they  had  little  national 
or  international  coverage,”  Mr. 
Cuneo  recalled. 

“He  saw  the  w’hole  world  as 
news  and  the  whole  country  as 
a  market  for  it,”  said  Mr. 
Cuneo.  He  enlisted  the  talent 
of  every  writer  from  Churchill 
to  Hemingway. 

“We  feel  we  must  again  pio¬ 
neer  in  acquiring  depth  and 
width,”  he  added.  “After  a 
search  of  the  field,  we  decided 
that  Koster-Dana’s  brilliant  as- 
■semblage  of  writers  all  fit  into 
the  NANA  tradition  and  will 
be  an  immeasurable  addition  to 
the  service.  John  Wheeler  and 
NANA  have  come  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  Gibraltars  of  integrity 
and  soundness  in  the  newspaper 
profession  and  I’m  confident  the 
new  ownership  w’ill  augment  and 
.strengthen  that  tradition.” 

Terms  of  the  agreement  for 
the  sale  were  not  disclosed. 

• 

Dorothy  Dane  Awards 
Given  to  4  Writers 

Chicago 

Four  newspaper  writers 
received  Dorothy  Dawe  memorial 
trophies  for  reporting  in  the 
home  furnishings  field  at  the 
American  Furniture  Mart  here 
this  week. 

One  of  the  recipients  was  Lois 
Aboya,  who  succeeded  the  late 
Dorothy  Dawe  as  home  furnish¬ 
ings  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

Other  winners  were:  Barbara 
Barnes,  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 
Elviretta  W.  Heon,  Oklahoma 
City  Times;  and  Marilyn  Hoff¬ 
man,  Chrmtian  Seience  Monitor. 


Editor  Bars 
Scoring  Job 
For  Writer 

San  Francisco 

Baseball  .scoring  and  writing 
do  not  mix,  in  the  opinion  of 
Scott  Newhall,  executive  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

For  that  reason  he  notified 
the  National  League  this  week 
that  Bob  Stevens,  Chronicle 
baseball  specialist,  would  not  be 
available  as  an  official  score- 
keeper  next  season. 

In  a  letter  to  Warren  Giles, 
league  president,  Mr.  Newhall 
said  the  decision  is  in  no  way 
a  reflection  on  Mr.  Stevens’  per- 
foi'mance  as  a  scorekeeper. 

The  traditional  method  of 
keeping  score  in  the  major 
leagues  by  baseball  writers  in 
the  home  towns  of  the  clubs  has 
l)een  under  study  for  some  time, 
Mr.  Newhall  said.  Generally 
speaking  these  baseball  writers- 
scorekeepers  are  experts  in  the 
field  and  do  a  good  job,  he  added. 

“Nevertheless,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  newspaper 
repoi'ting  and  baseball  score- 
keeping  do  not  properly  mix,” 
he  wrote. 

‘^arralor^  and  Critics* 

The  editor  said  reporters 
must  be  primarily  narrators  and 
critics. 

“They  should  not  be  protago¬ 
nists  in  the  events  they  are  cov¬ 
ering.  They  should  have  noth¬ 
ing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the 
outcome,  management  or  official 
tabulation  of  the  spectacle,” 
Mr.  Newhall  declared. 

Second,  he  said,  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  make  “a  home  town  call” 
is  ever  present.  This  exists  no 
matter  how  hard  baseball  writ¬ 
ers  attempt  to  achieve  objec¬ 
tivity  in  calling  close  plays. 

The  editor  observed  that  writ¬ 
ers  who  act  as  scorekeepers  are 
paid  for  their  services  by  the 
league. 

“I  do  not  approve  in  principle 
of  any  situation  in  which  a 
newspaper  reporter  is  on  some¬ 
one  else’s  iiayroll  in  an  activity 
that  may  overlap  his  role  as  a 
reporter,”  Mr.  Newhall  ob- 
sei^’ed. 

• 

Neutral  in  Recount 

Dt'Ll'TH 

Robert  J,  O’Keefe,  Duluth 
Xeu'.s-Trihune  and  Herald  staff 
writer,  is  one  of  eight  neutral 
inspectors  for  the  recount  of 
ballots  cast  in  Minnesota’s  gov¬ 
ernor  race.  Mr.  O’Keefe  writes 
politics  for  the  Duluth  news¬ 
papers. 


SCANTLIN  ELECTRONICS  computer  center  at  60  Broad  Street  in  New 
York's  Wall  Street  district  is  the  heart  of  the  DPI  Unistox  computerized 
stock  market  service. 


Springer  Will  Build 
Plant  at  Berlin  Wall 

Berlin 

Alex  Springer,  West  Ger¬ 
many’s  No.  1  newspaper  and 
periodical  publisher,  is  going  to 
build  a  skyscraper  publishing 
plant  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Berlin  Wall,  near  Checkpoint 
Charlie. 

The  project,  estimated  to  cost 
$11  million,  will  rise  alongside 
the  present  Springer  House,  a 
$5  million  .showplace  that  grew 
from  Mr.  Springer’s  early  post¬ 
war  printing  plant  in  a  Iwmbed- 
out  loft. 

In  the  Springer  empire  are 
Bild  Zeitting,  with  more  than  3 
million  daily  circulation;  Die 
Welt,  a  socalled  “quality”  paper; 
and  Morgenpost  and  BZ  of  the 
Ullstein  group. 

• 

Creator  of  ‘Smokey’ 

To  Teach  Ad  Clat»s 

Minneacolis 

Michael  Corcoran,  former 
reporter,  advertising  and  public 
relations  executive,  has  been 
appointed  a  lecturer  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  school  of 
journalism  faculty.  Prof.  Robert 
L.  Jones,  director  of  the  school, 
said  he  will  teach  advertising 
courses. 

Mr.  Corcoran  created  the 
“Smokey  Bear”  forest  fire  pre¬ 
vention  campaign  while  doing 
Advertising  Council  work.  He 
recently  completed  work  for  a 
master  of  arts  degree  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University  and 
has  been  teaching  at  Macalester 
College  in  St.  Paul. 

• 

Busiiiess  Editor 

A1  Rothberg,  formerly  auto¬ 
motive  and  assistant  business 
news  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  has  been  named  business 
news  editor  of  Look  magazine. 
He  succeeds  the  late  Siler  Free¬ 
man,  who  died  suddenly  last 
September. 


TV.  Y.  Standard 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


of  marketing,  had  Texas  news¬ 
paper  experience  and  published 
Air  Force  newspapers  during 
World  War  11. 

Uni-Serv’s  8,000  clients  are 
mostly'  retail  stores  and  restau¬ 
rants. 

As  a  service  to  them  and  to 
the  public,  Mr.  Andrews  got  the 
idea  of  starting  a  newspaper.  He 
knew  Mr.  Welker  who  had  re¬ 
signed  as  editor  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate  in  July. 

Mr.  W’elker  said  he  and  Mr. 
Andrews  got  together  the  Thurs¬ 
day  before  Christmas  and  de¬ 
cided  on  the  scheduled  publica¬ 
tion  date. 

“We  sincerely  hope  that  the 
return  of  the  New  York  dailies 
will  be  an  early  one,”  the  Stand¬ 
ard’s  publisher  stated  in  the 
first  issue. 

At  a  press  conference,  Mr. 
Williams  also  said  Uni-Serv 
hopes  to  break  even. 

Hearst  Sports  Writing 
Prize  to  Nebraskan 

Cloyd  Clark,  a  senior  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  was 
awarded  first  place  in  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  Founda¬ 
tion  Journalism  Awards  Pro¬ 
gram  in  the  November  writing 
competition.  The  category  was 
in  sports  writing  and  Mr.  Clark 
will  receive  a  $750  fellowship 
and  a  scroll. 

Second  place  winner  was  Ben 
Fitzpatrick,  Kentucky,  $500; 
third,  Dennis  Whittlesey,  Okla¬ 
homa,  $400;  fourth,  $250  each 
for  Ray  Villwock,  Ohio,  and 
Thomas  E.  Morris,  Missouri; 
sixth,  $100,  Donald  F.  Pride, 
Florida;  seventh,  $100,  John  A. 
Scochin,  Michigan;  eighth,  $100 
each  to  Norman  Beatty,  Nebras¬ 
ka,  and  William  Foster  Stith, 
North  Carolina;  tenth,  $100,  to 
Carlton  Stowers,  Texas. 
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SCRATCH,  SNAP,  PRIZE — Boris  Spremo,  28-year-old  Yugoslavian 
photographer  for  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  won  a  picture-of-the- 
month  award  (his  third  in  four  months)  from  The  Canadian  Press  for 
this  picture  of  a  kilted  officer  scratching  his  leg. 


McCormick 
Gifts  Total 
$966,000 

Chicago 

The  Robert  R.  McCormick 
Charitable  Trust  created  under 
the  will  of  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  late  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tribune,  disbursed 
$966,000  in  1962  for  religious, 
charitable,  scientific,  literary 
and  e<iucational  purposes. 

Included  in  the  disbursements 
was  $210,000  gi%’en  to  the  Robert 
R.  .McCormick  Foundation, 
which  made  smaller  gifts  to  tax 
exempt  organizations. 

The  trust  has  distributed  a 
total  of  $7,840,477  since  1955. 

Among  the  major  gifts  made 
in  1962  was  one  of  $100,000  to 
the  University  of  Illinois  for  a 
medical  center  for  students  with 
physical  handicaps.  Scheduled 
for  completion  in  1964,  the 
center,  together  with  a  re¬ 
habilitation  center,  will  cost  a 
total  of  $900,000. 

Another  giK  of  $60,000  went 
to  the  .Medill  .school  of  journal¬ 
ism,  Northwestern  university, 
for  .scholai-ships. 

Trustees  of  the  trust  are 
Harold  F.  Grumhaus,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tribune  company; 
W.  D.  .Maxwell,  editor  and  first 
vicepresident;  Stewart  D.  Owen, 
managing  editor;  Arthur  A. 
Schmon,  president  of  the  On¬ 
tario  Paper  Company,  Ltd.;  and 
J.  Howard  Wood,  Tribune  pub¬ 
lisher  and  Tribune  company 
president. 

• 

Co-Publislier8  Elected 
For  Pennsylvania  Daily 

Lebanon,  Pa. 

Joseph  Sansone  and  Adam  S. 
Wilder  have  been  elected  co¬ 
publishers  of  the  Lebanon  Daily 
News.  The  action  was  taken  fol¬ 
lowing  the  recent  death  of  the 
publisher,  Henry  L.  Wilder. 

Others  elect^  were:  Mrs. 
Arbelyn  Wilder  Sansone,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lebanon  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company;  Jack  Schropp, 
vicepresident ;  Mrs.  Rosemary 
L.  Schropp,  treasurer,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Jane  Wilder,  secretary. 

• 

Baseball  Banquet 

The  Twin  Cities  chapter  of 
the  Baseball  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  has  assumed 
sponsorship  of  the  annual  Mid¬ 
winter  Baseball  Banquet,  sched¬ 
uled  Jan.  21.  Co-chairmen  are 
Bill  Boni,  Saint  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press-Dispatch,  and 
Charles  O.  Johnson,  Minneap¬ 
olis  (Minn.)  Star-Tribune. 

editor  8C  publisher 


One  Day’s  Traffic 
Misbaps  Picturetl 

Memphis 

To  arouse  readers  to  be 
.safety-conscious,  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  started  the  new 
year  by  publishing  a  page  of 
“ugly  pictures”  of  traffic  acci¬ 
dents  around  the  city.  Staff  pho¬ 
tographers  rode  in  police  cars 
for  24  hours.  The  worst  pictures, 
showing  collisions  and  a  truck- 
car  crash  in  which  a  man  was 
injured  critically,  were  run  with 
identification  as  to  place  and 
time. 

Charles  Schneider,  editor  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  paper,  wrote 
an  introduction  to  the  page 
spread,  urging  readers  to  pledge 
themselves  to  reduce  traffic  ac¬ 
cidents  in  1963. 

• 

Florida  in  New  York  * 

About  3,000  copies  of  the 
Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler 
were  distributed  free  in  New 
York  City  on  Christmas  Eve. 
The  idea  was  worked  out  by  the 
paper’s  advertising  manager, 
Harry  Powell,  with  the  help  of 
National  Airlines  and  U.S.  Over¬ 
seas  Airlines.  The  Christmas 
Eve  edition  had  a  four-color 
cover  page. 
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Pbotograpliers  Elect 

Washington 
The  White  House  News  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  has 
chosen  Ralph  Santos  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
to  succeed  Charles  Del  Vecchio 
of  the  Washington  Post  as  presi¬ 
dent.  Other  new  officers  are: 
Ollie  Atkins,  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  vicepresident,  and  Byron 
Rollins,  Associated  Press,  and 
C.  Ed  Alley,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  treasurer  and  secre¬ 
tary,  respectively. 


New  UPI  Network 
For  Regional  Pix 

Greater  emphasis  on  regional 
newspictures  coverage  for 
United  Press  International  Tele- 
photo-Unifax  subscribers  in  New 
England  and  New  York  State 
will  result  from  a  new  alignment 
of  UPI’s  leased  picture  circuits, 
according  to  H.  C.  Thornton, 
Northeast  Division  manager. 

A  separate  leg  of  the  network 
has  been  established  on  which 
only  New  England  points  will  l)e 
located.  Another  separate  leg 
will  serve  New  York  and  .some 
Canadian  i)oints.  Formerly,  sub- 
.scribers  in  all  three  areas  were 
served  off  a  single  leg. 

The  New  England  and  New 
York-Canadian  legs  will  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  main  Telephoto- 
Unifax  network  for  reception  of 
pictures  of  general  interest,  but 
can  be  separated  at  will  for 
transmission  of  regional  pic¬ 
tures. 

• 

‘Off  the  Spot'* 

Lensmen  Safe 

San  Francisco 

On  the  spot  cameramen  were 
just  off  the  spot  of  serious  injury 
when  a  gas  explosion  blasted  a 
house  apart  here. 

Rob  Bryant,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  walked  away  from  a 
home  just  before  the  explosion. 
He  turned  and  snapped  a  photo 
of  an  injured  fireman  stagger¬ 
ing  down  the  street.  Then  he 
helped  another  injured  man  to 
safety. 

Bob  Jones,  San  Francisco 
News  Call  Bulletin,  crouched 
down  as  firemen  flew  about  the 
street.  A  fireman  next  to  him 
was  hit  by  a  2x4  piece  of  timber. 
His  first  photo  showed  a 
crumpled  house.  By  the  time  he 
could  take  another,  the  entire 
place  was  in  flames. 

John  McDonald,  Examiner 
reporter,  found  an  injured  fire¬ 
man  at  his  feet.  The  man  had 
l)een  blown  across  the  street  by 
the  force  of  the  blast. 
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Call  to  Publisher 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

sret  somebody  to  take  public 
steps  they  can  pet  delays  and  it 
doesn’t  bother  them  a  bit.  This 
kind  of  activity  has  happened 
frequently  in  other  areas  and 
we  are  used  to  it.  It  doesn’t 
bother  me. 

Stahlman:  Let  me  say  here 
that  I  suppested  to  Mr.  Steele 
last  nipht  and  to  Judpe  Miller, 
and  the  judpe  assured  me  he 
was  solely  interested  in  .seeinp 
that  the  povemment’s  case  was 
properly  pre.sented  and  that 
Hoffa  pot  a  fair  trial.  I  .said  to 
Mr.  Steele  that  I  hoped  this 
would  not  break  in  open  court. 
Mr.  Steele  subsequently  called 
me  after  conversation  with  Fed¬ 
eral  attorneys  and  said  that  this 
thinp  would  not  pet  into  court. 
It  was  not  throuph  any  fault  of 
theirs  that  this  went  this  far. 
I  cannot  leave  my  newspaper  in 
the  position  of  havinp  a  false 
statement  made  alx)ut  it  or 
memb<‘rs  of  its  staff.  It  makes 
no  difference  what  the  conse¬ 
quences  may  In*. 

Kennedy:  These  matters  re¬ 
quire  sacrifice  by  many  people. 

Defending  Repiilalion 

Stahlman :  General  Kennwly, 
I  have  made  as  many  sacrifices 
for  the  Department  of  Justice 
as  any  man  in  Middle  Tennessee. 
I  have  made  sacrifices  for  my 
country  and  will  continue  to  do 
so.  I  am  suppestinp  to  you  that 
what  has  happened  has  made  it 
nwessary  for  me  to  defend  the 
reputation  of  my  newspaper, 
which  has  existed  for  86  years, 
and  I  don’t  intend  to  have  it 
sacrificed  for  Jimmy  Hoffa,  the 
Fenleral  Government  or  anybody 
else. 

Kenne<ly:  It  has  l)een  done 
now. 

Stahlman:  I  think  you  will  be 
hiphly  satisfied  with  what  I  have 
said.  I  first  asked  Judpe  Miller 
this  morninp,  throuph  our  man 
coverinp  this  trial,  in  the  pres- 
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ence  of  your  Mr.  Sheridan,  to 
pive  me  the  opportunity  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  open  court.  The  judpe 
said,  and  properly  so,  that  he 
couldn’t  allow  that,  for  he  would 
immediately  have  to  declare  a 
mistrial.  This  is  the  only  re¬ 
course  I  have,  and  I  am  certain 
that  what  I  had  to  say  isn’t 
poinp  to  brinp  about  any  mis¬ 
trial  in  this  case. 

Kennedy:  I  hope  it  won’t. 

Stahlman:  I  don’t  understand 
how’  you  or  anybody  else  expects 
me  to  sacrifice,  for  the  sake  of 
the  conviction  of  Jimmy  Hoffa, 
the  reputation  of  my  newspaper, 
because  of  the  liars  who  have 
broupht  this  thinp  about.  I 
Ijelieve  you  will  find  out  throuph 
your  representatives  here  what 
we  have  said  in  the  city  edition 
this  afternoon,  you  will  see  that 
what  I  have  said  was  fair  and 
couldn’t  possibly  have  a  deleter¬ 
ious  effect  on  the  povernment’s 
case  apainst  Jimmy’  Hoffa. 

Kennedy:  I  am  sure  I  w’ill  pet 
that. 

Stahlman:  Give  my  repards  to 
Mr.  Guthman. 

Kennedy:  I’ll  do  that.  Thanks. 

Denver  Post  Shares 
Cilv  Notiee  Contract 


The  city  purchasinp  commit¬ 
tee  has  aw'arded  a  secondary 
contract  to  the  Denver  Post  for 
publishinp  notices  required  by 
the  city  charter  to  run  in  more 
than  one  newspaper.  The  pri¬ 
mary  contract  went  to  the  Daily 
Journal  for  publication  of  ordi¬ 
nances,  bid  proposals,  delin¬ 
quent  tax  lists,  etc. 

The  Denver  Evening  Star, 
which  submitted  the  low’  bid, 
claiminp  a  circulation  of  more 
than  1,000,  w’as  disqualified  by 
the  city  purchasinp  officer  on 
the  ground  that  only  113  copies 
w’ent  to  paid  subscribers  and  the 
paper  lacked  a  second-class 
postal  peiniit. 

• 

News  Plant  Bought 
For  Municipal  Garage 

Pittsburgh 

The  Pittsburgh  Parking  Au¬ 
thority  has  reached  agreement 
for  the  purchase  of  the  old 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegram  prop¬ 
erties  for  construction  of  a 
parking  garage. 

Mayor  Joseph  M.  Barr  said 
the  transaction  for  $850,000  in¬ 
volved  three  structures  acquired 
by  the  Post-Gazette  Publishing 
Co.  in  April,  1960,  w’hen  the 
Post  Gazette  purchased  the  Sun- 
Telegraph. 

The  property  has  been  vacant 
since  the  Post  Gazette  moved  its 
operation  into  the  same  building 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Press  last 
summer. 


Neighborly  Media 
Aid  Charity  Funds 


Neighborly  media  came  to  the 
aid  of  newspaper  charity  funds 
in  New  York.  In  some  cases 
those  in  need  will  not  suffer. 

Clouds  of  uncertainty,  how¬ 
ever,  still  hover  over  some  ef¬ 
forts,  notably  the  News  Wel¬ 
fare  Association’s  Golden  Gloves 
Tournament.  Scheduled  for 
Madison  Square  Garden  March 
13  it  has  been  postijoned  to  May 
24. 

“But  that  date  is  tentative,’’ 
William  R.  Fritzinper,  president 
of  the  association  and  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  said.  The  boxing 
tournament,  now  in  its  37th 
year,  last  year  raised  $55,000 
for  charities. 

Fresh  .4ir  Fund  Raised 

Heart  -  w’arming  response 
greeted  an  appeal  for  help  from 
the  Herald  Tribune  Fresh  Air 
Fund.  Radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions,  magazines,  suburban 
new’spapers,  and  neighborhood 
weeklies  in  the  city  pot  behind 
this  86-year-old  effort  to  send 
children  from  the  sidew’alks  to 
the  preen  fields  of  the  country. 
The  $530,000  goal  for  this  year, 
the  highest  in  history’,  was  sur¬ 
passed  by  about  $11,000. 

Just  liefore  the  new’spaper 
strike  started  Dec.  8,  the  fund 
had  reached  $424,276.  Because 
of  some  w’indfall  gifts  this  was 
about  $30,000  ahead  for  this 
date,  according  to  Richard 
Crandell,  the  Fund’s  associate 
director.  When  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  suspended,  and  lists  of  do¬ 
nations  and  stories  w’ere  no 
longer  printed,  the  gifts  started 
to  fall  off. 

The  morning  after  the  shut- 
dow’n,  Frederick  H.  Lewis,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director,  and  Mr.  Cran¬ 
dell  sent  an  appeal  to  other  pa¬ 
pers  and  to  radio  and  tv  sta- 
tion.s. 

“The  response  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  was  heavy,’’  Mr.  Crandell 
said.  “It  W’as  a  case  of  neighbor¬ 
ly  help,  as  if  our  presses  had 
been  flooded  and  our  competi¬ 
tors  had  come  to  our  aid.’’ 

The  appeal  mentioned  the 
New’  York  Times  100  Neediest 
Cases  Fund  as  w’ell  as  the  Fresh 
Air  Fund.  It  appeared  as  an 
editorial  in  many  new’spapers. 

James  C.  Hagerty,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  ABC,  invited  Mr.  Cran¬ 
dell  to  tell  his  problem  to  the 
netw’ork’s  new’s  staff.  NBC  and 
CBS  also  broadcast  appeals. 

Donations  Increased 

About  28,000  regular  contrib¬ 
utors  to  the  Fresh  Air  Fund  in¬ 


creased  their  donations  from 
$100  to  $400  and  $600.  Without 
benefit  of  publicity,  such  as  is 
usually  given,  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  the  advertising  agency, 
presented  600  wrapped  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts.  KLM,  Dutch  Airlines, 
gave  a  party  for  several  hun¬ 
dred  children.  About  500  Ixiys 
and  girls,  a  hundred  more  than 
usual,  spent  Christmas  in  coun¬ 
try  homes. 

Mr.  Crandell  remarked  that 
in  1958  when  the  newspapers 
were  shut  down  at  Christmas 
time,  the  Fresh  Air  Fund  also 
made  its  goal. 

“Public  sympathy  is  stirred 
when  the  newspapers  are  cut 
off,”  he  commented. 

The  Times’  100  Neediest  Cases 
(There  are  really  3,000  needy 
cases)  has  until  Feb.  1  to  com¬ 
plete  its  51st  appeal.  The  total 
received  as  of  Jan.  7  was  $447,- 
443.51  from  7,784  contributors. 
In  1962  on  this  date  13,712  con¬ 
tributors  had  donated  $544,- 
746.20,  and  the  appeal  ended 
with  the  highest  amount  on  rec¬ 
ord  —  $582,563.46  from  14,953 
contributors. 

“Usually  the  only  publicity 
our  driv’e  pets  is  in  the  Times,” 
Iiwin  Taubkin,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor,  said.  “We  don’t  even  use 
WQXR.  This  year  we  mentioned 
the  appeal  during  the  first  tw’o 
show’s  w’e  present  on  NBC-tv  on 
Sunday. 

Ted  Steele  on  CBS  radio  ran 
a  marathon  appeal  for  the 
Neediest  Cases,  and  in  four 
hours  raised  more  than  $11,000 
in  pledges. 

In  50  years  the  Times  has 
raised  $14,058,373.56. 

In  addition  to  the  New’s  Wel¬ 
fare  Association,  the  New  York 
Daily  News  through  its  Sally 
Joy  Brown  fund  tries  to  present 
toys  to  as  many  underprivileged 
children  as  possible. 

The  final  i-esults  were  “satis¬ 
factory”  this  year. 


and  our  cornpeti-  ]\ee<lv  Family  Fund 

fl6  to  our  did*  v’k  f  my  TT*  1 

■al  mentioned  the  Reaches  New  High 
rimes  100  Neediest  Wilmington,  Del. 

IS  W’ell  as  the  Fresh  39th  annual  Needy 

It  appeared  as  an  Family  Fund  of  Wilmington 
many  new’spapers.  News-Journal  Co.  has  reached 
Hagerty,  vicepresi-  a  record  total  of  $27,781.40.  This 
I,  invited  Mr.  Cran-  is  $6,000  more  than  the  1961 
his  problem  to  the  Christmastide  appeal  raised.  The 
!W’s  staff.  NBC  and  project,  patterned  after  the  Nev) 
oadcast  appeals.  York  Tunes’  100  Neediest  Cases, 
,  j  it  W’as  started  in  1923  by  the 

on.  IncreaM^d  mWiam  F.  Metten,  presi- 

lOO  regular  contrib-  dent  of  the  old  Wilmington 
Fresh  Air  Fund  in-  Every  Evening. 
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Silence 
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letter  to  teachers  and  a  film 
strip  service  to  classrooms. 

Contest  Up  in  Air 

The  paper  was  caufcht  by  the 
strike  right  at  the  completion  of 
its  “lliddle  of  Famous  Faces” 
contest.  It  sent  out  a  letter  to 
contestants  explaining  that  as 
soon  as  the  jiaper  was  publish¬ 
ing  again  the  J-A  would  begin 
printing  answers  to  the  puzzles. 

The  newspaper  was  placing 
signs  around  the  city  saying: 
“The  .Journal- American  will  be 
Back  .  .  .  With  a  Big  Surprise 
for  You!” 

The  promotion  department 
was  humming  in  comparison  to 
the  city  room. 

Normally  there  were  some 
2,300  i)eople  working  in  the 
building.  Now  there  were  about 
100.  Four  of  them  were  in  the 
news  room. 

Over  in  far  comer  was  Max 
Kase,  the  sports  editor.  “I’m 
keeping  abreast  of  the  things 
that  are  happening,”  he  said, 
“and  working  on  a  condensation 
of  sports  news  for  when  we 
publish  again.” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  room 
were  .Mr.  Stein,  City  Editor 
Edward  A.  Mahar  and  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Paul  Schoenstein. 

“We  come  in  at  6  a.m.,”  Mr. 
Mahar  said,  “and  get  out  the 
digest  before  noon.  We’re  keep¬ 
ing  up  our  file  and  we’ll  have  a 
schedule  of  stories  ready  as  soon 
as  the  .strike  is  over.” 

*  «  * 

At  the  World-Tele  gram  and 
Sun  the  news  department  recep¬ 
tion  room  was  dark  and  unman¬ 
ned.  I  found  my  way  back  to  the 
city  room  and  City  Editor 
Norton  Mockridge. 

Mr.  Mockridge  outlined  the 
activities  his  available  news- 
side  people  were  performing. 
Some  had  been  on  radio  and  tv. 
(The  promotion  department  was 
also  making  daily  columns  avail¬ 
able  to  stations.) 

The  city  desk  was  helping  to 
put  out  a  booklet  telling  what 
was  doing  in  and  around  New 
York  City  daily. 

Kouihs  at  .Stations 

At  two  booths  in  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Station  and  Penn  Station, 
World-Telegram  staffers  an¬ 
swered  questions  and  passed  out 
blue  buttons  with  “We  Miss  You 
Too”  on  them. 

Also  passed  out  each  day  was 
a  single  sheet  containing  one  of 
the  paper’s  top  columns  or  a 
theater  review,  plus  tv  high¬ 
light  for  that  night.  “The  most 
interesting  thing  of  the  day  in 
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our  opinion  goes  on  the  sheet,” 
Mr.  Mockridge  said. 

The  World-Telegram  was 
planning  a  four-page  weekly 
bulletin. 

Mr.  Mockridge  estimated  that 
normally  the  city-block  long 
news  room  had  some  200  people 
in  it.  Now  there  were  about  36. 

Managing  Editor  Wesley  First 
said  executives  at  the  World- 
Telegram  had  been  meeting  reg¬ 
ularly  to  plan  for  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  )>ublication. 

“People  keep  asking  me  what 
I’m  doing  during  the  strike,”  he 
commented.  “I’ve  never  l)een  so 
busy  in  my  whole  life.” 

*  *  * 

I  never  got  past  the  main  floor 
of  the  New  York  Post.  All  visits 
had  to  be  cleared  with  Publisher 
Dorothy  Schiff  and  she  was  not 
available. 

Outside,  three  deaf-mute 
pickets  were  conversing  with 
each  other  in  hand  sign  lan¬ 
guage. 

*  *  * 

At  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  Jim  Flanigan  talked  about 
the  European  Edition.  The  only 
change  the  strike  had  made  in 
his  operation  was  with  local 

copy. 

Tom  Turley,  managing  editor 
of  the  Herald-Tribune  News 
Service,  .said  his  department 

was  putting  a  regular  news 
report  on  the  wires  for  about 
100  subscribers. 

Editorials  for  Paris 

In  another  office,  Dwight  E. 
Sargent,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page,  explained  that  he  and 
K.  L.  Engleking  were  writing 
three  and  four  editorials  a  day 
for  use  in  the  European  Edition. 
“We’re  writing  fewer  editorials 
about  New  York  City,”  he  said. 
“We  hit  the  broad  interests, 
Cuba,  American  politics  up  to  a 
point,  and  so  on.” 

He  added  that  he  and  Mr. 
Engleking  were  reading  about 
two  dozen  out-of-town  news¬ 
papers  each  day. 

The  Herald  Tribune  also  made 
many  of  their  top  columns  avail¬ 
able  to  radio  and  tv,  and  some 
of  the  staff  was  reading  their 
own  copy  over  the  air. 

City  Editor  Murray  Weiss 
said  the  newspaper  was  planning 
a  catch-up  section  for  when  the 
.strike  was  over.  “Each  day  we 
modify  and  alter  the  stuff,”  he 
explained. 

Mr.  Weiss  said  his  depart¬ 
ment  was  planning  some  of  the 
projects  they  wanted  to  get  to 
before  the  shutdown.  “But  it’s 
almost  as  difficult  to  squeeze  in 
the  planning  routine  as  when 
we  were  operating  full-blast,” 
he  said. 

As  I  left,  he  began  to  empty 
a  sack  of  mail. 
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Bracker  Sees 
Dilemma  with 
Union  Card 

Since  a  great  many  news- 
l)apermen  have  l)een  reluctant 
over  the  years  to  “ride  free”  on 
the  benefits  of  unionism,  many 
of  them  joined  a  union  in  which 
they  now  find  themselves  “forced 
to  take  sides  automatically.” 

This  is  the  view  of  Milton 
Bracker,  a  New  York  Times 
veteran  of  32  years,  whose 
article,  “The  Dilemma  Of  A 
Guild  Reporter,”  appears  in  the 
Jan.  17  issue  of  The  Reporter 
magazine. 

Mr.  Bracker  asserts  that  “In 
the  newspaper  situation,  the 
central  irony  is  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild,  which 
covers  editorial  employees,  is  an 
industrial,  or  vertical,  union.  In 
simplest  terms,  this  means  that 
its  membership  includes  editors, 
cleaning  women,  Pulitzer  Prize 
winners,  elevator  operators,  the 
best  local  reporters  and  press 
photographers  in  the  business, 
and  waitresses.” 

The  Dilemma 

As  Mr.  Bracker  sees  it,  the 
dilemma  is  that  reporters  of 
long  experience  and  no  small 
reputation  find  themselves  locked 
into  a  union  with  other  groups 
of  people,  with  whom  they  have 
little  in  common  intellectually 
or  professionally.  “They  find 
themselves  in  the  position  of  a 
permanent  minority  that  can 
obviously  be  outvoted  over¬ 
whelmingly  by  non-editorial  em¬ 
ployees,”  he  writes. 

Mr.  Bracker  says  many  re¬ 
porters  joined  the  Guild  liecause 
of  their  reluctance  to  “ride 
free.” 

“Indeed,”  he  says,  “I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  reluctance  may 
be  deemed  the  second  main  rea- 
.son  for  high-level  editorial  mem- 
l)ership  in  the  Guild.  To  ‘ride 
free’  means  to  accept  raises 
and  other  advantages  secured 
through  a  Guild  contract  with¬ 
out  paying  dues  as  a  Guild 
member.  Riding  free  becomes 
possible  l)ecause  such  Ixwns 
accrue  to  all  members  of  a  job 
category,  whether  or  not  they 
belong  to  the  union.  To  me,  this 
issue  of  riding  free  is  actually  at 
the  heart  of  the  current  dilemma 
of  the  best  reporters.” 

Locked  In 

Mr.  Bracker  says  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  “escape”  clause  in 
1958  locked  him  in.  The  clause 
guaranteed  a  member  the  right 
to  resign  within  a  fixed  period 
after  a  new  contract  is  signed. 


He  suggests  that  a  solution 
for  the  reporter  would  be  the 
so-called  “agency  shop.”  Under 
this  arrangement,  non-Guild  men 
would  pay  dues  but  would  not  be 
subject  to  union  discipline. 

“They  would  not  be  riding 
free,”  Mr.  Bracker  says,  “but 
they  could  decide  each  strike 
situation — to  work,  not  to  work, 
or  how  long  not  to  work — on  the 
basis  of  their  own  best  judgment, 
and  not  because  they  were  part 
of  a  hopelessly  outvoted  minority 
in  an  industrial  union  that  had 
instructed  its  members  before¬ 
hand,  in  writing,  not  to  cross  a 
picket  line.” 


Times  Staff 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


reduction  or  gap  in  insurance 
or  medical  coverage  and  no 
change  in  retirement  benefits. 
However,  in  the  case  of  employes 
who  are  contributing  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  Times  Retirement 
Annuity  Plan,  the  amount  of 
their  annuity  deductions  will  be 
advanced  by  the  Times.  This 
will  avoid  having  a  reduced 
salary  bear  the  burden  of  the 
full  RAP  deduction  based  on 
100%  pay. 

lioans  Available 

“Federal  and  State  income 
taxes  will  be  withheld  as  re¬ 
quired  by  law  on  the  basis  of 
your  reduced  salary.  If  you  have 
made  arrangements  for  tax 
withholding  at  a  higher  rate  or 
for  other  voluntary  salary  de¬ 
ductions  that  you  wish  discon¬ 
tinued  or  reduced  during  this 
emergency,  you  should  get  in 
touch  promptly  with  the  Treas¬ 
urer’s  office  or  the  Auditing  De¬ 
partment. 

“I  realize  the  hardship  this  is 
going  to  cause  to  many.  In  or¬ 
der  to  assist  those  who  will  need 
financial  help,  we  have  made 
arrangements  with  a  bank  to 
make  short  term  loans  without 
collateral. 

“I  wish  I  could  be  hopeful 
about  an  early  end  of  the  strike, 
but  the  course  of  negotiations 
to  date  makes  optimism  difficult. 
I  know  you  are  as  anxious  as 
I  that  the  Times  resume  pub¬ 
lication  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  we  can  all  get  back  to  nor¬ 
mal  work  at  regular  pay. 

“I  sincerely  regret  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  taking  this  step.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  taken  with  a  view  to 
the  long  term  best  interests  and 
security  of  the  Times  and  its 
employes.” 

Ad  Director  Resijjns 

W.  D.  Hambelton  announced 
his  resignation  this  week  as 
advertising  director  of  the 
Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun. 
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Press  Kicked 
Up  to  Gallery 
In  Mo.  House 

Jeffkrson  City,  Mo. 

The  Missouri  House  has  ban¬ 
ished  reporters  to  a  dimly  lit 
fourth  floor  jjallery  where  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  obser\’e 
house  proceedinRS  without 
standinK  up  and  leaning  over  a 
marble  banister. 

Only  one  effort  was  made  to 
relax  the  i-estriction  so  news¬ 
men  could  enter  the  chamber 
and  talk  to  a  member  on  the 
sidelines,  and  it  was  defeated. 

The  majority  floor  leader. 
Rep.  James  G.  Trimble,  .said 
newsmen  had  been  allowed  on 
the  House  floor  in  the  past  only 
by  consent.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  rules,  he  said,  that  al¬ 
lowed  them  in  the  chamber  at 
all. 

Reporters  formerly  had  a 
pi-ess  table  at  the  front  of  the 
chamber.  It  was  squeezed  out 
by  the  installation  of  new  seats. 

Another  .section  of  the  new 
rules  i-equii-es  that  I'eporters 
get  credentials  from  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  Rep.  Thomas  D. 
Graham,  before  they  can  enter 
the  press  gallery.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  rules  that  .says  he 
has  to  give  credentials  to  any 
i-eporter. 


Editor  and  Financier 
Start  Toronto  Weekly 

Toronto 

A  new  weekly  newspaper,  the 
XcWN-Obtiert’er,  will  liegin  pub¬ 
lishing  here  Feb.  14,  it  was 
announced  Jan.  7  by  Frank 
Rasky,  38,  former  ^itor  of 
Liberty  magazine,  and  David 
Rush,  financier. 

Mr.  Rasky  said  the  weekly,  to 
begin  with  a  press  run  of  100,- 
000,  will  be  tabloid  in  format 
with  32  pages.  Initially,  he  said, 
it  would  aim  at  being  “a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  three  Toronto  dailies 
.  .  .  it  is  not  meant  to  compete 
with  them.”  The  advertising 
rates  will  be  half  the  dailies’ 
rates. 

Mr.  Rush  said  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  put  as  much  as  $250,000 
into  the  venture.  No  shares 
would  be  offered  to  the  public, 
Mr.  Rush  .said. 

• 

Carter  Appointed 

Hodding  Carter,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Greenville 
(Miss.)  Delta  Democrat  Times, 
has  accepted  appointment  as 
chairman  of  the  public  relations 
committee  of  the  National 
Waterways  conference. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOl  NGEMKNT.S 

yeuspaper  Hrakem 

MAY  UROTHBRS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

BstahliKhed  1914.  Newapaiiers 
BOUOHT  and  SOU)  without  pulilicity. 

SALES-FlJRCHA.SB-nNANCINr. 
handled  with  iliscretion.  Publishers 
Service.  Box  :n32.  Greensixiro.  N.  C. 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMI':NT  that 
buys  the  newspaper-  -it’s  the  iiersonality 
and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why 
we  insist  on  jiersonal  contact  sellinK- 
BEN  FEIOHNER  ACiaMCY 
P.O.  Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michiftan 

DIAL..  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  .'149-7422 
".Xmerica’s  No.  1  Newsi>at>er  Broker” 
Buying'?  SellinK?  Turn  right  to  Dial! 

CONFIDENTIAB  INLYIRM ATION 
Daily  Newspaiwr  Proiierties 
W.  H.  Glover  ('o.  Ventura.  Calif. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCnASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listingts. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  579.  Gadsden.  Alabama 


THROUGH  OBSERVANCE  of  maxi¬ 
mum  security  and  extra  transfer  serv¬ 
ices.  NewsiKi|»er  Service  (Company.  Inc., 
has  l.een  chosen  to  handle  sales  of  many 
of  the  South's  letter  new8pai)ers.  P.O. 
Dr.  1242X,  Panama  City.  Fla. 

conudential  negotiations 

for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

2000  Florida  Avenue.  N.W. 
Washington  9.  D.C. 

DEcatur  2-2311 

fitting  the  shoe  Some  pai>ers 
take  more  exi>erienced  management 
than  others.  We  try  to  place  you 
where  .vou  can  1«  successful  and  happy. 
GABBERT  &  HANCOCK.  3709-B  Ar¬ 
lington  Ave..  Riverside.  California. 

yetrspapers  for  Sale 

FLA.  COUNTY  SEAT  unoppos^  week¬ 
ly.  Circ.  and  advertising  growing  fast. 
■Three  goo<l  small  cities  in  County,  two 
of  them  liooming.  Gross  now  running 
at  close  to  $50,000  annual  rate.  Reason 
for  selling,  health.  Asking  twice  annual 
rate.  Principals  only.  Write  Box  929. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


(X)LORADO  DAILY  grossing  approxi¬ 
mately  $150,000.  Only  daily  in  trade 
area  of  40.000  i)eople.  rich  agricultural, 
lumbering,  mining  and  recreational 
area.  College  town  of  county  division 
with  9.000  |H>pulation.  Price  $200,000 
includes  real  estate,  building,  receiv¬ 
ables  and  paper  inventory.  DEAN 
SELLF7RS.  New8pa|>er  Broker.  625  E. 
.Main.  Mesa,  Arizona,  PH.  964-1093. 


TWICE  WEEK  PUBLICATION  gross¬ 
ing  $125,000.  Only  newsirajier  in  county. 
Beautiful  Northwest  Pacific  coast  town. 
Job  shop  grossing  $28,000  additional. 
Will  sell  for  $160,000.  29%  down, 
liberal  terms.  Write  Bo.x  956,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

-SELECT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  — 
New  Eng.  $123M ;  Colo.  $100M:  Ind. 
$235M;  Mo.  $78M;  N.Y.  $77M:  Tex. 
$100M.  Others.  M.  R  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton.  Ks. 


.VNNOUM’.F.MKNTS 

yetcspapers  for  Sale 

TWO  CDUIRADO  WEEKLIES.  $16,fp00 
and  $45,000;  one  ofTset  daily  long 
establishe»l  $18,000.  All  profitable.  Lyle 
Mariner  Associates,  1417  Glenarm  PI., 
Denver. 

1.  CALIFORNIA.  Exclusive.  Area  of 
real  growth.  Atlequatc  plant.  Gross 
$75,000.  Asking  $75,000  including  the 
building.  29%  down. 

2.  -SOUTH  (TENTRAL  STATE.  Exclu¬ 
sive  county  .seat  weekly.  Gross  excee<ls 
$50,000.  Profitable.  .-Vsking  $70,000. 
'29%  down. 

3.  MIDWTIST.  Toil-flight  exclusive 
weekly.  Gross  $100,000  in  1962.  Ex¬ 
cellent  profits.  Fine  plant.  We  really 
want  to  tell  you  the  full  story  of  this 
fine  buy.  Price<l  at  $95,000.  Terms. 

4.  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS.  Data  sent 
at  the  request  of  qualified  buyers. 

JACK  L.  .STOLL  AND  AS.SfATATES 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

I»s  Angeles  28,  California 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  grossing  over 
$32,000  including  some  job  printing. 
Good  shop,  staff.  Sounil,  growing  busi¬ 
ness  available  due  to  death  of  owner. 
Contact:  Mrs.  Ed  Wills.  Williamstown, 
So.  Carolina. 

CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE  RL”RAL  WEEK¬ 
LY.  Irrigated  valley,  mild  climate,  fine 
plant,  earns  man  and  wife  $20,000. 
$14,000  down.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.. 
Anaheim.  Calif. 

WESTERN  Exclusive  County  Seat 
Weekly.  Perfect  plant-  isolated  rural 
field — one  of  the  finest  papers  in  the 
entire  west.  $32,000  down.  Financial 
references  required.  Joseph  A.  Snyder, 
Newspai>er  Broker,  2234  B.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. 


PRIZE-WINNING 

MIDWEST  WEEKLY 

1!30.()00  cash  flow  on  $113,000  ki'oss. 
Rapid  growth,  rural  community.  No 
?omi>etition.  Excellent  e<iuipment  and 
liuiUlingf. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 

P.O.  Box  265, 

Upland,  Calif. 

QUEENS  WEEKLY,  establishe<l  54 
years — always  profit  maker.  Complete 
printing  plant.  Owner  would  retire. 
OpiMxrtunity  for  right  i>arty  1  Write: 
A.  J.  Ball.  117  Continental  Ave.,  For¬ 
est  Hills  75.  N.  Y. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  Semi- 
Weekly  Newspaper  reixxrts  its  52nd 
,  year  ended  December  31  with  increase 
yf  $33,000  in  gross  over  previous  year, 
advancing  its  total  gross  for  1962  to 
I  $541,000  with  upward  trend  continuing.  | 
Circulation  over  100,000;  subscription 
,  price  $10  year;  population  45.000  ■with  ; 

'  fringes :  45  employes.  Advertising  rates  ] 
i  $2.50-$5.04  col.  inch.  Certain  indica-  ^ 

{  lion  of  upward  trend  continuing  for  i 
I  1963.  Price  $425,000  including  every-  j 
thing  except  building ;  down  payment 
$250,000.  Owner  retiring  l>ecause  of  ' 

I  age  and  health.  Write  for  financial 
!  statement  and  sample  copies  with  , 
;  resume  of  experience  and  iiersonal  data 
please.  Our  No.  0876.  May  Brothers. 

I  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

$25,000  DOWN  PAYMENT 

buys  growing  Midwest  daily-weekly  j 
chain— all  produced  in  same  plant.  Nets 
publisher  $15,000  after  interest,  big  | 
depreciation.  Building  can  be  included.  ; 

LARRY  TOWE  AGENCY  j 
472  Fletcher,  Winter  Park.  Fla.  I 

yetcspapers  Wanted 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  WANTED  im¬ 
mediately  by  newspaiwrman.  Size  an<l 
location  open.  Replies  held  in  strict 
confidence  and  answered.  Box  1010, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


.\nnou.n(j:me>t-s 

Uusiness  Space  For  Rent 

PUBLISHING  OFFICE  SPACE 

Publisher  has  6,800  aq.  ft.  office  spaot 
mid-town  N.Y.C.  Will  <livido.  Tele- 
writer  connection  to  Washington,  U.C., 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago.  Circulation  ful- 
fillment,  direct  mail,  composition  and 
press  facilities  available  to  tenant.  Call 
Mr.  l.*wrence.  212  LO  3-6663  or  writs 
Box  982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

International  Sales 

AMERICAN  WRITER.S  owning  retirint 
rights  of  published  articles  can  make 
extra  money  selling  in  Britain,  Europe 
&  Commonwealth.  Write:  Fisher  Fea¬ 
tures,  47  Meet  St.,  Ijondon  E.C,  4. 

1‘ublication  Distribution 

LET  US  HANDLE  your  distribution  of 
newspaiiers.  magazines  and  Isioks  in 
greater  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  No 
job  too  small.  Try  us  I  Box  957,  lAlitor 
&  Publisher. 

.NKW.SPAPEK  .SERVI('J':.S 

Features 

THE  ONLY  ('OMPLETE  COVERAGE 
of  all  national  and  international  stu¬ 
dent.  student  |K>litical,  and  educational 
activity  in  the  country.  Service  olTeri 
up  to  30  i>age8  per  copy  tier  week.  Non¬ 
profit,  run  by  student  editors  them¬ 
selves.  For  details  write;  Collegiate 
Press  Service,  c/o  Unite<l  States  Stu¬ 
dent  Press  Association.  3457  Chestnut 
St..  Philadelphia  4.  Pa. 

Job  Printing 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

Black  and  white,  newspaper  composi¬ 
tion  and  printintr  facilities.  Hiirh  speed 
presses.  Job  or  contract  basis.  N.Y.C. 
Call  Mr.  Lawrence.  212  LO  3-(v!>63  or 
write  Box  1001.  Elditor  &  Publisher 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  SOt  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  90c;  2  @  $1.00 
1  '.ime  Sl.lC  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  25c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  ropy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.25  ner  line  uch  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  hy  respondent. 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
8Sc  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD- 
VERTISINC,  Tuesday.  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders' 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLozo  2-7050 
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NF.WSPAFEU  SERVICES 
Engineers 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Engraving  Plates 


IX.U1IPMENT  MART 

Presses  &  Machinery 


HELP  WANTED 

Circulation 


New>i>ai)er  Preases  and  Conveyor* 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

lion  Kos*  Ave.  -  1313  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  3,  Texas  Rlverdale  1-6363’ 

EKECTING.  DI.SMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 


REDUCE  PLA.STIC  ENGRAVING 
plate  costs.  Use  Cal-Plates  at  47c  in¬ 
stead  of  76r.  -Send  for  your  free  sam¬ 
ple.  CALUMET  ('RAFTS,  INC.,  P.O. 
IIox  26-E,  Nat>erville,  III. 


PERFORATOR  TAPB-1TS  &  FRIDEN 
3*  or  1  i"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
F'URMAN  O.  RUF'F  SALE’S 
P.O.  Box  12236,  St.  Petersburit.  F'la. 


Dismantling 

Moving 

Storage 


Repairing 

Trucking 

Erecting 


L,  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  INC. 

.7002  South  Hanna  Street 
F'ort  Wayne.  Indiana 
Phone  H-329S 

Contact  Bob  F'anto  or  Bill  Davis 


Newspapers  Press  Installation 
MOVINCr— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exiiert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
,35-.39  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Room 


4-MAGAZINE  TWIN-TURRET 
F  O  T  O  S  FI  T  T  E  R 
20  workinjr  12-pt.  F’onts.  most  with  18 
pt.  ad  hfrures,  12  mafrazines,  spare 
parts,  racks,  etc.  Latest  model,  all  new 
condition.  3^^  years  part-time  service. 
One  iiackaee.  Write:  C.  S.  Whyte. 
Prod.  Mirr..  Boston  Herald-Traveler, 
300  Harrison  Ave.,  Boston-6,  Mass. 


L  &  B  HEAVY  DITTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them."  $84.50  to  $97.30. 
None  lietter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  (XIMPANY 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World's  Lartrest  Distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1513 


Presses  &  Machinery 

48  Page 
Duplex  Unltubular 
Press 

(Two  Twinned 
24  Page  Presses) 

Offered  complete,  as  two 
presses,  ns  16-pape  presses, 
or  will  offer  individual  units 
with  or  without  color  ffexi- 
bility. 

Installed  new  1947.  Maximum  color  flexi-  i 
I  bility  (8  color  cylinders,  with  every  unit  , 
I  reversinKl.  Two  General  Electric  75  h.p. 

1  A.C.  drives  with  Cline  control  systems. 

One  folder  has  upper  formers.  Cross- 
I  association  anKle  bars,  43  color  pans, 

I  Cutler-Hammer  conveyor,  full  comple¬ 
ment  late  style  stereo  equipment  in- 
rlude<l. 

Located  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas.  Offered 
exclusively  by 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
Ha  1-5365 


MODEL  8  UNOTYPE.  $1,500.  No. 
42423  Good  condition.  Three  90-chan¬ 
nel  magazines.  Font  of  18A65  Gothic. 
Four-pocket  mold  disk.  Three  UA 
molds,  one  recessed  mold  10-14  point. 
Gas.  Micro-Therm  thermostat.  Emer¬ 
son  220-voIt  three  phase  motor.  Mar- 
gach  feeder.  Eagle,  Butler,  Pa. 


HOE  UNIT 


GOSS  2-UNrr  low  construction  press,  i 
36.000  per  hour,  22%"  cut-off,  hand 
casting  or  Pony  Autoplate.  George  C.  i 
Oxford.  P.  O.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho,  i 

i 

Stereotype 

Pony  Autoplate  22%"  cut-off 
Tubular  Goss  Router,  like  new 
Cline  Automatic  Control  Board 
Junior  Sta-Hi  F’ormer 
Paiwr  Roll  Arms  for  Unit  Presses 
Hoe  Lute  Model  Heavy  Duty  Shaver 
A.C.  Motor  Drives  30  to  200  H.P. 

(k>*s  4.3-<'  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller 
Plane-O-Plate  Rotary  Shaver 
Hand  ('usting  FVquipment  -all  kinds 
G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  908.  Boise,  Idaho 


DIRECTOR  OF  ClRCULA'nON 
Group  of  four  Illinois  dtiilies  looKinjf 
for  an  experienced  circulation  man  to 
recommend  plans,  iiolicies,  and  pro¬ 
cedures  to  circulation  managers. 

Man  should  i>e  35-45  years  old  and  a 
college  graduate.  He  will  currently  be 
employe*!  as  a  circulation  manager  on 
a  mwiium  size<l  mid-west  daily  or^  have 
1>een  in  such  a  iiosition.  This  job  is  for 
the  man  who  can  solve  a  variety  of 
ditbcult  circulation  problem*. 

Send  detailed  resume  of  education, 
exi>erience  and  personal  history  w'lth 
salary  requirements  to  J,  C.  Schweitzer, 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers.  Decatur, 
Ill.  All  replies  held  in  confidence. 


Wanted  to  Ituy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPI,ETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROI,LERS 
.STEREO  FiQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


Linotypes-  Intertypes  -Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  'Y. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  for  New  Jersey 
P.M.  daily.  Prefer  man  with  circula¬ 
tion  exiierience  but  well-traineil.  Good 
salary — car  allowance — company  liene- 
,  fits.  Box  1020,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  KNfXTKS  for  voung 
District  Manager,  Supervisor  or  CM  of 
small  daily  who  wants  to  make  a  name 
!  for  himself  in  the  circulation  field. 

(Tirculation  Director  of  3  growing  dail- 
’  ies  has  an  opening  for  a  regional  man¬ 
ager  who  is  strong  on  boy  promotion 
and  supervising  staff  of  district  man¬ 
agers  on  18,000  afternoon  daily.  Zone 
2.  Plenty  of  room  for  advancement. 

,  Tell  all  in  first  letter.  Box  10.34,  Ed- 
‘  itor  &  Publisher. 

IIIIIIMIII 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Nartif 


Address. 

City _ 


-Zone. 


3tate. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

QUARTER.  Eighth,  Double  Parallel 
and  Combinations.  Portable  or  station¬ 
ary  for  all  rotary  presses. 

Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc. 
1637  W.  Main  St.. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Cull:  CE  6-8841 


By. 


Classification. 
COPY _ 


Hoe  straight  pattern  16-page  printing 
unit.  Reversed  for  printing  Color  ads. 
Roller  liearings,  steel  cylinders,  length 
cut-off  23i’j  inches. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  N.  Y.  I  7,  N.  Y. 


PROFIT-PRODUCING 

EQUIPMENT 

AT  A  FRACTION  OF 
REPLACEMENT  COST 
Wallaster  Bundlers  in  A-1  Condition 
Press  and  Mailroom  Conveyors 
Lake  Erie  Direct  Pressure  Press 
Goss  Mat  Rollers — Medium  and  Giant 
Hamilton  12-ft.  makeup  tables,  steel  top 
galley  and  full-page  slides  below 
Turtles — Goss,  all  steel 
Ludlows — gas  or  electric 
Linotypes  or  Intertsrpes — 20  available 
Vandercook  proof  presses — galley  to  full 
page  power 

Chemco  Ol3rmpian  Camera,  fully  equip¬ 
ped,  like  new.  Save  $10,000. 

J^ts — Lino  and  Ludlow — over  1,000 
Fonts 

Midwest  Matrix  &  Machinery  Mart,  Inc. 
*33  Plymouth  Court  Chicago  5,  Ill. 


Duplex  Standard  Tubular  |  j 

Ifi-paKe,  2  to  1  model,  40  H.P.  AG  i  M 
drive,  stereo,  sta^hi,  mat  roller.  g 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  i| 

“Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers’*  '  = 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif,  j  g 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
Vacuum-back  Stereo.  Equip.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


NO.  1  MIEHLE,  38  x  50;  also  Mentges 
folder.  Can  be  demonstrated.  Cihino 
(Calif.)  (Thampion.  Phone  714  NA  8- 
1606. 


mill 
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□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily.  m 

To  Run; . Times  . Till  Forbidden  1 

Mail  to:  | 
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Help  Wanted 


RIAD  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


CAassified  Adrertishif; 


NEWSPAPER 

Classified  Ad  Sales 
Sacramento,  California 

Immediate  opening  for  ex!>erienced  ag¬ 
gressive  classifteti  advertising  salesman 
with  proven  linage  record.  Excellent 
working  conditions,  employe  l>enefit8. 
Permanent  ixMition.  Send  <letailed 
resume  and  statement  <»f  availability 
for  interview  to: 

Personnel  Department 
McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS 
Sacramento,  California 


Display  Advertising 

RETTAIL  ADVERTISING  Staff  Sales¬ 
man  for  (rrowinff  Texas  Gulf  Coast 
Daily.  Must  know  layout  and  sales. 
Good  salary,  monthly  bonus  and  car 
allowance.  Send  comi>lete  resume  and 
references  to  Box  960,  Editor  &  Pub-  ^ 
lisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  Mas- 
sena,  N.  Y.,  toj>.rated,  7.000  A.B.C. 
semi-weekly.  Some  exi>erience  in  sell-  j 
inK.  layout  on  small  daily  or  weekly. 
0|>eninK  immediately!  Send  tyiiewritten 
resume  to:  John  T.  Doyle,  (feneral  ' 
Manager,  Massena  Observer,  Massena, 
N.Y. 

Aiy  SALESMAN  for  2  Ohio  weeklies.  I 
Alert  self-starter  with  promotion  ideas  ! 
needed  by  young  expansion-minded  i 
publisher.  Guarantee  $80  -p  commis-  ' 
sion.  Be  your  own  hossl  Send  resume, 
photo.  Box  1015,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  combination  in  South 
Arkansas  city  of  25,000.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  man  with  a  gocal  sales  record 
and  who  is  an  experience.!,  jiggressive 
leader  strong  on  promotions.  Salary 
and  commission.  Profit  Sharing  Plan.  . 
Group  life  and  hospitalization  insur¬ 
ance  programs.  Write  giving  complete 
l«ckground  information  and  references. 
Include  present  earnings.  Nolan  De 
Laughter,  News-Times,  El  Dorado, 
Arkansas. 

AMBITIOUS,  exiierienceil  ad  man  of 
manager  caliber  for  16,000  daily  in 
S.E.'s  fastest  growing  metro  area.  Give 
resume,  ref.  &  salary  sought.  Mr. 
Smith.  Marietta  Daily  Journal,  Mari¬ 
etta,  Ga. 

WE  WANT  THE  BIST  Retail  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager.  Direct  staff,  handle  , 
accounts  on  modern  aggressive  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  daily.  Age  limit  40. 
Salary  and  bonus  open.  Send  complete  i 
resume  in  confidence  to  Box  1025,  EMi-  1 
tor  &  Publisher.  I 


Editorial 


REPORT  E  R 

('ai«ble  young  man  wante<l  for  general 
news  coverage  on  awanl-winning  news- 
paiier  of  4.948  circulation  in  a  town  of 
7.000  iiopulation  25  miles  south  of  Fort 
Wayne.  College  journalism  background 
I»referred.  Excellent  pay.  Hos|>itai  and 
surgical  insurance.  Life  insurance.  Ideal 
working  conditions  in  modern  equipped 
and  air-conditioned  plant.  Write  de¬ 
tails,  including  photo.  Evening  News- 
Banner,  Bluffton,  Indiana.  Roger 
Swaim.  Publisher. 

REPORTER  ON  WAY  UP  will  investi¬ 
gate  this  chance  to  break  into  metro¬ 
politan  field  as  first  assistant  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  prize-winning  com¬ 
munity  weekly  group ;  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing,  makeup;  college  grad,  some  ex- 
Iterience  required.  Write  full  details  in¬ 
cluding  salary  desired.  Box  902,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY  DAILY  of 
45,000  seeks  two  men  of  at  least  two 
years’  exiierience,  one  a  copyreader  and 
the  other  a  general  assignments  re- 
I>orter.  All  fringe  lenefits,  iiension.  etc. 
Write:  Editor,  The  Courier-News, 

Plainfield,  N.J. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
At  least  three  years’  exi)erience.  Grow¬ 
ing  New  Jersey  daily  in  rapidly-expand¬ 
ing  area  in  New  York  metropolitan 
region.  Box  988,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INTERESTED  IN  HEALTH  NEWS? 
Prevention.  The  Magazine  for  Better 
Health  (circ.  330.000  monthly)  is  ex¬ 
panding  its  news  department  and  needs 
news  e<litor.  Big  things  are  hapiiening 
in  this  field.  Sen<l  resume  or  letter  and 
get  the  details.  Robert  Rodale,  Rodale 
Press,  Inc.,  Emmaus,  Pa. 

NEWSROOM  EXECU’nVE  or  top  rim 
man  as  night  supervisor  of  university 
morning  daily.  Degree  required.  $9,000 
up.  Box  1000.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Edit<0rial 

CITY  EDITOR  for  prize-winning  5-M 
daily  who  will  also  take  sports  re- 
si>onsibiIity.  Complete  fringe  benefits. 
Paul  Stanfield,  Daily  Reporter,  Spencer.  , 
Iowa.  1 

REW’KITE-REPORTER  job  open  for  i 
experienced  man.  night  staff,  in  Phila-  | 
delphia  area.  Write  Box  962,  Editor 
&  Publisher,  stating  salary  desired.  ' 


^  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  in  o  , 
i  Tokyo,  Japan,  anticipates  open-  ]’ 

[  ings  soon  for  top  editorial  per-  (|  : 
[  sonnel.  Only  seasoned  profes-  '>  | 
[  sionals  with  solid  background  I 
[  will  be  considered.  Starting  sala-  i|  i 
ries  from  $7,000  to  $9,000  per 'M 
[year;  transportation,  housing  |!  | 
;  and  other  benefits.  Write  fully 

►  to:  Ernest  A.  Richter,  Managing!’ 

[  Editor,  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  ,! 
f  APO  94,  San  Francisco,  Cali-  ’> 

►  fornia.  !’  . 


STYMIED? 

Midwest  metroiiolitan  daily  has  copy- 
desk  oi>ening  for  e.\|>erience<l  men  or 
women.  Future  unlimited.  Zone  5.  Give 
qualification,  job  history  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  first  letter.  Box  1005. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  (OR  WOMAN)  to  handle 
suburban  news  in  growing  area.  Call 
or  write:  A.  R.  Sicuro.  Rword-Courier, 
Ravenna,  Ohio.  AX  6-6438. 

YOUNG.  AMBmOUS  REPORTER: 
Challenging  spot  oiien  for  young  man 
(or  woman)  to  cover  police,  city  hall 
and  features  in  key  suburban  town. 
Night  lieat.  Car  essential.  Fast-grow¬ 
ing  and  expanding  Zone  2,  over  40,000 
awanl-winning  daily.  Top  pay  and 
fringes  for  right  person.  Real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Box  994,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE.  VERSATILE,  experi- 
ence<i  sports  writer  for  Midwest’s  best 
sports  section.  Send  complete  record 
-r  picture.  Box  1042,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

BOOK  OR  MAGAZINE  EDITOR  with 
strong  newspaper  background  to  teach 
factual  writing  and  e<lit  scientific  man¬ 
uscripts  in  midwestern  college.  High 
pay.  Box  1030,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDI’TOR.  Business  Magazine;  NYC 
area;  heavy  administrative  and  copy 
experience.  Box  1028,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

IF  YOU’RE  A  MAN,  don’t  face  draft, 
can  write,  don’t  expect  to  get  rich  first 
year,  and  want  to  WORK  on  one  of 
top  weeklies,  we  have  a  spot  for  you. 
Write  Kettering-Oakwood  Times.  1544 
W.  I'lorothy  Lane,  Kettering  9,  Ohio. 

NEWS  EDITOR  interested  in  producing 
good  small  daily.  Requires  reporting 
ability — news  judgment — and  some  bet¬ 
ter  personal  attributes.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  training,  ability.  Write 
essentials  briefly.  Gabon  (Ohio)  In¬ 
quirer. 


CITY  EDI’TOR  for  lola,  Kas.,  lUgister, 

I  7,000  i)op.,  5,000  circ.  Job  opens  Mar.  , 
j  1-15.  Write  Angelo  Scott.  ! 

j  REPORTER  with  at  least  two  years  ' 
I  exiierience  on  iwlice  run  to  cover  police 
I  and  courts  for  fast,  aggressive  after- 
i  noon  daily  of  over  18.000  in  pleasant 
i  college  town  near  Blue  Riilge  Moun¬ 
tains.  Southerner  preferred.  Jamm 
I  A.  Hodges,  City  Editor,  The  Daily  Ad- 
I  vance,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

'  REPORTER-PHO’TOGRAPHER  with  a  I 
;  strong  liking  for  features.  Growing 
j  evening  ilaily  on  Central  California  | 
I  Coast  is  expanding  staff.  Mild  climate, 
j  good  working  conditions,  op|x>rtunity 
1  for  advancement.  Send  resume,  fea-  ! 

ture  and  photo  samples  to  Bill  Misslin, 

’  Santa  Maria,  Calif.,  Times. 

;  SOCIAL-WOMEN’S  REPORTER:  j 
]  Young  woman  with  Journalism  educa¬ 
tion  or  equivalent  experience  on  news- 
I  paper  to  lie  Social-Women’s  Reporter 
■  for  medium-size  zone  2  daily.  Should  ^ 
lie  hard  worker,  amhitious,  intereste<l 
in  advancement  and  in  learning  layout  ! 

I  and  headline  writing.  (lood  pay — ex¬ 
cellent  fringes.  Position  to  lie  fille<l  . 

.  within  3  weeks.  Real  opportunity  for 
right  iierson !  Box  1045,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 
Big  8  University 
,  State  Capital 

I  Mefroix>litan  City 

I  Our  Siiorts  Editor,  here  20  years,  has 
I  accept^  public  relations  imsition.  We 
I  definitely  are  considering  staff  members 
!  for  this  opening,  hut  we  are  willing  to 
;  accept  proven  talent  applications  from 
j  middlewesterners  presently  sports  e<l-  | 

I  itors  or  their  assistants  on  larger  im-  1 
I  tiers.  Outline  of  e.xiierience  must  in- 
:  elude  samples  of  makeup,  diversified  I 
I  w.-iting  in  several  sixirts,  column  ex- 
'  amples,  jiresent  pay,  references,  picture  ' 
and  lie  immediately  sent  to: 

Joe  R.  Seacrest 
Managing  Editor  | 

UNCOLN  JOURNAL  ! 

Box  588,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  EDIT  your  | 
own  paper?  You  won’t  find  a  better 
way  to  train  for  it  than  as  State  Edi-  i 
tor  of  an  aggressive  25,000  daily  cover-  ' 
ing  more  than  a  dozen  towns  and  cities 
in  the  booming  Midwest.  Job  includes ;  j 
'  writing,  editing,  layout,  directing  full 
'  and  part-time  assistants,  bureau  and  | 

I  corresiiondents;  it  requires  youth, 
energy  —  some  reimrting  and  editing  j 
'  experience.  Box  1035,  Editor  &  Pub-  ’ 

I  lisher. 

Free  Lance 

ITJLL-TIME  AND  PART-TIME  op¬ 
portunities  to  sell  the  more  than  4,500  | 
markets  buying  free-lance  articles,  fea-  | 
tures,  stories,  pix,  cartoons  every  ’ 
month.  Send  stamped,  addressed  return  ! 

,  envelope  for  details.  Writer’s  Digest,  | 

I  22-01  E.  12th  St..  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio.  I 

FRHIE  LANCERS !  Sell  your  photos  to  I 
i  the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
;  company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
I  $10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
captions.  Free  Information.  (5ebhie 
I  Press,  151  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  36. 

I  N.  Y. 

;  PROFESSIONAL  WRITES!  We’re 
buying  50  articles  a  week  for  a  na- 
,  tional  newspaper  here  at  5c  a  word  on 
I  acceptance.  Will  give  assignments  on 
I  the  basis  of  a  phone  call  and  will  buy 
i  second  rights  to  anything  you’ve  sold 
!  before.  Clall  or  send  your  material  to 
;  Bob  Borzello,  THE  NA’nONAL  IN- 
SIDEJR.  2713  N.  Pulaski  Rd.,  Chicago, 
Sp  2-2514. 

STRINGERS  WAN’TED  in  Chicago. 

;  Dallas,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Miami, 

]  Minneaixilis,  for  small  nationally-circu¬ 
lated  financial  daily.  Should  have  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  backgrounds  and/or 
I  knowledge  of  state  and  local  govern- 
I  ment.  Box  1040,  Editor  &  ^blisher. 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  combina¬ 
tion  corresimndents  wanted  in  all  ma¬ 
jor  cities  of  all  states.  Box  1046,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


Mechanical 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  upsUt* 
I  N.Y.  small-town  daily.  Sick  pay,  paid 
I  hosp.,  paid  vacation,  among  other  liens- 
i  fits.  liox  942,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING 
FOR  THE  BEST 
^  HEAD  MACHINIST 

'  Capable  of  maintaining  all  comTKising 
;  room  e<|uipment  including  Teletyiieset- 
i  ter.  Ability  to  supervise  and  direct  crew 
I  of  10,  layout  preventative  maintenance 
I  program  and  coordinate  a  round-the- 
clock  metropolitan  daily  operation  of 
most  importance.  Excellent  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  and  retirement  lienefits.  O'ppor- 
;  tunity  for  lifetime  i>osition  to  right 
I  man.  Salary  open.  Ijocated  in  Zone  9. 
Reply  to  Box  943,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Miscellaneous 

NEW  PM  OFFSET  J  U  N  E 
Reporter-photographers,  experienced 
make-up  ad  men  and  salesmen.  Excel- 
j  lent  for  ambitious  hard  workers.  Prefer 
Southern  Constitutionalists. 

Box  1.346  High  Point.  N.  C. 

Netespaper  Librarian 

METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER.  Zone 
‘  9.  has  opening  for  librarian.  Must  have 
newspaper  or  related  experience.  Per¬ 
manent  iK)sition,  with  excellent  com¬ 
pany  lienefits.  Submit  detailed  resume 
stating  experience  and  general  qualifi¬ 
cations  to:  Box  999,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  Photography 

YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER  on  the  way 
up.  with  imagination,  technical  com- 
(letence,  to  produce  magazine-quality 
news  and  human  interest  pictures  -f 
a  full-iMige  photo-feature  weekly,  head¬ 
ing  a  2-mnn  department  for  22.000 
Ldike  Erie  resort  daily.  No  primi 
donna!  The  man  we  want  should  be 
familiar  with  small  cameras — alert  to 
offbeat  picture  jiossibilities — -and  deter- 
mine<l  to  turn  routine  assignments  into 
eye-catchers.  Send  samples.  Managing 
Editor,  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register. 

Public  Relations 


MANAGER 
PRESS  RELATIONS 

- For - 

Pharmaceutical  Firm 
Located  In 

Suburban  Philadelphia 

Opportunity  available  In  our  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Group  for  a  man  with  a  dearee  and 
5  to  10  years*  experience  in  scientific  writ- 
ini  and  the  ability  to  Interpret  technical 
subjects  for  the  lay  public.  Candidates 
should  have  extensive  workini  knowledte 
of  the  press  and  its  operations. 

Please  send  letter  of  application  or  resume 
indicatini  education,  experience  and  salary 
desired,  in  confidence,  to  Mr.  G.  Earie 
Vogels,  Employment  Supervisor. 

MERCK  SHARP  &  DOHME 

Divi.ion  of  Mere):  &  Co..  Inc. 

WEST  POINT,  PA. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


TRADK  SCHCKiLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 

Teletypesetter  School 

UP  GRADE  WITH  TTS 
Sophisticated  Typesetting.  An  exciting 
profession.  Teletypesetter  School,  251 
West  42  St.,  N.Y.,  36,  N.Y.  LO  3-3239. 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 

(Circulation  ! 

Editorial  1 

Editorial 

management  strength 

plus  EXPERIENCE  and  i 

MATURITY! 

LtlOKING  1 

E’OR  A  1 

CIRCUL/VTION  MANAGER?  ' 

Age  40.  with  16  years’  exiierience  on 
daily,  weekly  and  shopiiers.  I’romotion,  i 
Little  Merchant,  ABC,  etc.  Strong  on: 

AL1.-AROUND  NEWSMAN— 12  years’ 
copy  desk,  city  ed..  reirarter,  ed.  writer, 
column,  published  writer.  Missouri 
grad,  37,  married,  reiiabie.  Box  1041, 
Ijditor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  OPPOR’TUNITY  on  editoriaj 
page  or  metro  news.  Three  years’ 
metro  reporter — 5  small  daily  city  ed¬ 
itor.  BA.,  MS.  Family.  Samples, 
referenecs,  visit.  Box  1016,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Relief  from  responsibility— detail  ? 
f^or  iieace  of  mind  and  travel  time  ? 

Then  use  this  able  administrator,  con¬ 
servative,  yet  schooled  in  proirressive, 
m^ern  tiiethods  for  newspaiier  profit 
makintr!  V'ersatile,  adaptable,  compat¬ 
ible  with  all  departments  and  |>ersonnel. 
29-year  record  of  success.  Sober.  Fam¬ 
ily.  E.xcellent  heaith.  Worker.  No  ob¬ 
ligation.  ('ontact  in  absolute  confidence 
by  writing  Box  1007,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BUSINhSS-PROnUCTION  MANAGER 
TTioroughly  exiierienced  in  labor  nego¬ 
tiations.  cost  control,  purchasing,  budg¬ 
eting  and  all  phases  production.  Strong 
--economic  analysis,  planning,  forecast¬ 
ing  and  .scheduling.  University  gradu¬ 
ate.  Box  1037,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

CONTROLLER-AUDITOR 
OFFICE  MANAGER 

Coliege  trained.  Experience  in  all  de- 
liartments.  Excellent  references.  Strong 
on  methods  and  procetlures.  Will  accept 
any  reasonable  offer  with  advancement 
opportunity.  Write  Box  1024,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

PUBLISHER  OF  WEEKLIES,  just 
sold,  wants  managerial  job  on  weekly 
or  group  weeklies  in  P'lorida.  Had  suc¬ 
cessful  o|)eration  in  tough  field.  Knows 
newspaiier  business.  Box  1019,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Artists-C.artoonisls 

COMMERCTAL  ARTIST  -  CARTOON¬ 
IST,  a  first  rate  versatile  talent;  editor¬ 
ial  cartoons,  sports,  illustrations,  lay¬ 
out,  lettering.  Age  28.  Available  now 
to  consider  any  offer.  Box  998,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 

CARTOONIST  has  time  for  some  free 
lance  work.  Wide  experience,  nation¬ 
ally-known.  Box  1039,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Circulation 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  Circulation 
•Manager  of  30,000  to  35,000  daily  and 
Sunday  desires  change.  Reliable,  hard¬ 
working  family  man.  36  years  old.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  circulation. 
Box  966,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE 
On  one  of  the  nation’s  larger  news¬ 
papers  desires  top  job  on  newspaper  in 
50,000  to  75,000  class,  I  am  a  college 
graduate,  experienced  in  circulation,  a 
family  man,  and  have  proven  manage¬ 
ment  and  promotional  abilities.  If  your 
new'spaper  is  in  Zones  5,  6.  7,  or  8  and 
want  further  information,  write  Box 
967,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASST.  CIRCULA’nON  DIRECTOR 
desim  position  as  director ;  or  will 
consider  second  poet  until  ability  is 
proven.  Sixteen  years  same  publisher. 
Marrieil.  age  40.  Box  1003,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  MANAGER 
Ex|)erienced  past  21  years  all  phases. 
Aggressive,  good  promoter,  AAA  refer¬ 
ences.  Or  interested  in  selling  circula- 
bon  supplies.  Zones  1-2-3-4.  Box  992, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

experienced  CIRCULA'nON  MAN 
strong  on  home  delivery.  Know  all 
phases  circulation  management.  Re¬ 
liable  family  man.  Box  1002,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


carrier  and  manage 's  to  build  circula¬ 
tion  and  public  rela'.’ons.  If  you  want 
a  manager,  (not  a  s-at  warmer)  who 
will  work  to  give  yo.i  a  ’ive  circulation 
department,  write  tOiluy.  Prefer  zone 
8  or  9.  Box  1038,  Ecitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  Circulation 
Manager  with  iiroven  record.  Experi- 
1  ence<l  in  all  phases.  Prefer  zones  7,  8 
I  or  9.  Box  1017,  Editor  &  ihiblisher. 

Classified  Adrertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  15  years’  top 
classified  experience,  some  retail — 100,- 
000  class  |>aper8.  Mature,  family,  age 
39,  braking  for  opirartunity.  Box  1026, 
i  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Correspondents 

I  NEED  MORE  STAE'F?  Semi-retired 
i  author,  reporter  and  PR  man  wishes 
I  East  Coast  assignments  Variety  print 
j  media.  Over  3.000  articles  in  national 
publications.  Fee  only.  Box  739,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 

I  Display  Advertising 

AD  MANAGER  (40)  twelve  years’  re- 
I  suitful  exiterience  all  phases  ad  depart¬ 
ment  :  19%  local  gain.  Seeks  growth 
opportunity  in  Zones  9.  8,  7,  6.  Box 
1023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


]  AD  MANAGER  OR  SALES— not  gar- 
i.sh:  never  a  geek;  always  probity:  any 
rumb;  yare  at  all  times  Box  1031,  Edi- 
'  tor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Good  producer,  excellent  background. 
Experienced  in  all  i>hases  of  newspaper 
advertising.  Eighteen  years’  i>rogres- 
sive  accomplishment,  dailies  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Now  ad  manager  me<lium  daily. 
Prefer  zones  1,  2.  3.  Box  1018,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


—  B.A.  Journalism  —  M.A.  English  • — 
seeks  editorship  of  weekly  or  small 
daily  in  Mass.,  Conn,  or  Rho<le  Island 
area.  Salary:  $8000-$9000.  Box  1033, 
Editor  &  Ihiblisher, 

EDITOR.  MANAGING  EDITOR.  8 
years’  solid  trade  magazine  experience, 
seeks  career  position  New  York  or  New 
Jersey.  Box  1043,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OUTDOOR  EDITOR,  six  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Features,  columnist,  radio  an¬ 
nouncer.  Public  Relations.  Versatile 
writer.  Outdoor  publications.  Indus¬ 
trious.  Box  1036,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OVtai  EIGHT  YEARS’  NEWS  and 
some  photo  experience.  Good  feature 
writer.  Wants  straight  feature,  5-day, 
40-hour  week:  or  non-newspaper  job 
with  same  hours.  Box  1011,  I^itor  & 
Publisher. 

PR  MANAGER  with  14  years’  writing 
and  editing  experience  in  New  York 
City  seeks  irarmanent  editorial  manag¬ 
ing  job  on  Zone  1  or  up-state  New 
York  daily.  Nightside,  dayside,  by-line, 
up-to-the-desk  ^itorial  background  on 
metropolitan  daily;  winner  of  3  na¬ 
tional  awards  as  managing  editor  of 
company  magazine  with  staff  of  10: 
well-grounded  in  every  phase  of  pro¬ 
duction  from  layout  to  lockup;  li-com- 
pany  seasoning  in  public  relations  on 
state  and  national  levels.  Age  38, 
married:  A.B.,  Columbia;  willing  to 
halve  present  5-figure  salary  for  lively, 
steady  job  on  sound,  growing  paoer. 
Box  1012,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RB7PORTER,  feature,  editorial  writer, 
photographer,  wants  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  on  good  daily.  B.S.  in  .loumalism 
— graduate  work  at  Univ.  of  Mo.  Box 
1027,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS-MINDED  17-year  newsman 
wants  daily  job,  J-grad,  married.  Ed¬ 
iting,  writing,  layout,  heads.  Zones 
3.  4  and  6.  Box  1014,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HE:ADUNB  personnel  (Agency) 
66  W.  46  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 

Miscellaneous 

PUBLIC  S’TENOGRAPHER,  own  office, 
A-1  work,  experienced,  college  back¬ 
ground.  Manuscripts,  letters,  reports, 
statistics,  contracts  typed.  (Will  deliver 
within  N.Y.C.).  Mrs.  B  Grey.  Area 
Code  212  JB  6-6397. 

Photography 

PHO’TOGRAPHER:  Army  press  experi¬ 
ence.  Now  doing  free  lance  work.  Seeks 
interesting  and  challenging  iKwition. 
Will  relocate.  Box  979,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

Public  Relations 

EIGHT  YEARS’  IN  COLLEGE  pub- 
licity/pr  work,  newspaper  and  pho¬ 
tography  background.  Can  edit,  write, 
photograph  and  fund-raise.  Last  posi¬ 
tion  :  director  of  publicity  for  large 
university  and  development  head  for 
school  of  law.  Best  references.  For 
detailed  resume,  write  Box  1029,  Blditor 
&  Publisher. 

PROMO'nONAL-PUBUCnTY,  institu¬ 
tional  and  consumer  food  products. 
Heavy  contact,  trade  association  and 
newspaper  background.  Box  1044,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SOLID  NEWS  BACKGROUND  —  Some 
P.  R.,  newspaper  desk,  reporting; 
knowledge  of  radio ;  published  book. 
Missouri  grad,  37.  Seeks  challenging 
position  with  future.  Box  1032,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


NATIONAL  MANAGER/REP— Former 
Metro.  National  Manager  and  Rep  Ex¬ 
ecutive  interested  in  associating  with  I 
daily  or  group  as  National  Manager  ; 
and/or  Rep.  Box  1022,  Eiditor  &  Pub-  [ 
lisher,  | 

RETAIL  AD  MANAGER  strong  on  1 
sales  promotions,  presentations,  speciai  | 
events.  Elxceilent  record  of  linage  in-  ' 
creases.  Wants  challenge,  with  future.  | 
Box  1021,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  i 

RETAIL  ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  , 
of  Milwaukee  Sentinel  at  time  of  sale 
and  merger  is  now  immediately  avail¬ 
able  and  seeking  similar  position  or  top 
staff  spot  on  strong  daily.  To  meet  your 
convenience  for  personal  interview,  will 
be  at  the  Sands  during  NAEIA.  Resume 
furnished  in  advance  on  request.  Carl  ' 
N.  Colby,  5022  North  Diversey  Boule¬ 
vard.  Milwaukee  17,  Wisconsin. 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  .  .  .  -Rim 
or  slot,  wire  room,  makeup,  etc.  Fast, 
accurate  professional  in  $8,300  bracket. 
Desire  West  Coast  metro  daily.  Age  37. 
Excellent  references.  Box  1004,  IMitor 
&  Publisher, 

EXPERIE^fCED  Editor-Writer;  PR. 
house  organ,  newspaper  background. 
Married,  B.A.  Box  986,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zyne  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


CFTY  HRCULATION  MANAGER  on  NEWSPAPE'R  WOMAN  seeks  re- 
20,000  wanting  top  job  on  smaller  porter’s  job  on  Chicago  daily.  Over  10 
afternoon  paper.  Know  all  phases  of  years’  editorial  experience  weekly  news- 
circulation,  with  15  years’  experience,  paper.  J-School  grad.  Box  1006,  Editor 
Box  1013,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

From  the  Bottom  Up 


Even,'  (lay  you  hear  of  some¬ 
one  else  who  has  been  or  is  be- 
inff  hurt  by  the  newspaper 
strikes  in  New  York  and  Cleve¬ 
land.  The  list  pets  lonper. 

We  all  know  that  20,0(l0-odd 
newsjjaper  employes  are  out  of 
work,  most  of  them  receivinp 
varying  amounts  of  strike  l)ene- 
fits. 

How  about  those  hundreds  of 
non-unionized  newspaper  work¬ 
ers  who  are  out  of  work  with 
no  welfare  fund  to  draw  from. 
And  those  other  hundrcnls  of 
executives,  departmental  heads 
and  other  salaried  employes 
who  are  now  being  put  on  re¬ 
duced  pay  basis  ranging  from 
a  2(l'r  to  a  cut? 

Take  it  from  the  bottom  up 
and  spread  it  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  and  you  Ijegin  to  see  the 
wide  impact  the.se  strikes  are 
having  on  the  nation’s  economy 
as  well  as  on  the  newspaper 
business. 

There  are  several  thousand 


cau.se  there  is  no  reporter  to 
cover  the  .story  that  won’t  be 
l)rinted? 

And  the  newspaper  syndi¬ 
cates  —  those  organizations  that 
sell  columns,  comic  strips  and 
features  to  newspapers  —  how 
are  they  affected?  The  head  of 
one  large  syndicate  estimated 
otf  hand  the  dollars  that  used 
to  but  are  not  now  going  from 
newspaper  treasuries  into  syn¬ 
dicate  coffers  would  approxi¬ 
mate  $15,000  a  week.  Before  he 
was  through  figuring  the  possi¬ 
bilities  his  figure  had  increased 
“from  $40,000  to  $50,000  a 
week.” 

We  all  know  that  the  retailers 
are  badly  hurt  when  they  can’t 
advertise  their  wares.  Some  of 
them  in  New  York  and  Cleve¬ 
land  have  l)een  on  the  air  ex¬ 
plaining  their  difficulties.  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  figures  will  show 
that  department  store  sales  have 
taken  a  licking  without  news- 
])aper  advertising  to  supiwrt 


newspapers,  the  stereotype  mats 
not  used,  the  paste,  the  inking 
rollers,  the  tyjte  metal,  the  pho¬ 
tographic  film,  d  e  V'  e  1  o  p  e  r  s, 
chemicals,  ad  infinitum. 

In  New  York  City  the  theater 
and  movie  traffic  has  been  af¬ 
fected  because  there  is  no  regu¬ 
lar  newspaper  listing  of  what’s 
available.  We’ll  wager  some  tele¬ 
vision  ratings  are  l)eing  seri¬ 
ously  affected  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son. 

Without  classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  apartments  are  not  being 
i-ented,  houses  not  sold,  jobs  not 
filled,  a])plicants  not  placed.  And 
what  about  Aunt  Minnie’s  stray 
cat  —  how’  do  you  find  out  if 
anyone  found  it?  Or  that  ring, 
bracelet,  etc.?  How  do  you  let 
people  know  who  lost  that 
trinket  with  the  sentimental 
value  they  just  picked  up  on  the 
.street? 

The  government  has  decided 
these  newspaper  strikes  — 
neither  one  nor  lx)th  —  suffi¬ 
ciently  affect  the  national  inter¬ 
est  to  warrant  application  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  We  think  a 
good  case  could  be  made  to  show 
they  do.  Many  peojjle  and  many 
areas  of  the  country  that  are 
not  really  a  part  of  the  New 
York  and  Cleveland  newspaper 
.scene  are  being  affected. 


His  business  is  curtailed,  all  the 
people  who  work  for  him  are 
affected  as  are  the  dollar  t)al- 
ances  of  the  country  of  manu¬ 
facture.  “For  want  of  a  horse¬ 
shoe  nail,”  etc. 

*  i 

Johns  Promote<l;  j 
Heinzerling  Goes  | 
To  Ohio  Bureau  I 

General  Manager  Wes  Gal-  | 
lagher  of  the  Associated  Press  j 
has  announced  the  appointment  1 
of  Lynn  Heinzerling,  foreign  i 
serv’ice  reporter,  as  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  He 
succeeds  Burdette  T.  .Johns  who 
will  be  assigned  to  the  general 
office  in  New  York. 


Johns  Heinzerling 


carrier  boys  —  little  merchants 
—  who  are  no  longer  earning 
their  weekly  spending  money  or 
adding  to  their  savings  deliv'er- 
ing  their  routes. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  blind 
news  dealers  in  New  York  City 
alone  have  had  to  close  down 
their  corner  .stands.  Additional 
hundreds  of  stationery  stores, 
candy  stores,  corner  news  stands 
have  tried  to  fill  the  gap  by 
l)eddling  the  .substitute  dailies. 
Most  suburban  news  dealers 
that  used  to  deliver  the  metro¬ 
politan  morning  j)apers  are  on 
an  enforced  vacation. 

Up  in  Quebec,  newsprint  mill 
w'oikers  are  out  of  w’ork  or  on 
short  shifts  liecause  more  than 
3,000  tons  of  newsprint  are  not 
being  consumed  i)er  day  in  New' 
York  and  Cleveland  and  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  closed  dow'n. 
How'  long  does  that  go  on  be¬ 
fore  new'sprint  company  stock¬ 
holders  are  affected? 

Everyone  thinks  of  the  paper 
consumption  but  few'  people 
think  of  the  stuff  that  goes  on 
the  paper — ink.  Tons  of  ink  are 
not  being  used  and  tho.se  manu¬ 
facturers  aren’t  happy.  Don’t 
forget  the  truck  drivers  that  no 
longer  deliver  the  ink  and  the 
newsprint  to  new'spaper  plants, 
the  railroad  cars  and  w'orkers 
no  longer  needed,  the  new'sprint 
ships  and  seamen  that  can’t 
even  bring  an  unwanted  cargo 
into  New'  York  harbor. 

What  about  the  telephone 
calls  not  made  and  the  Western 
Union  telegrams  not  sent  be- 


them.  (See  page  17). 

But  how'  aliout  the  office  sup¬ 
plies  that  are  not  being  used 
and  therefore  not  bought?  The 
.salesmen  and  their  companies 
are  affected  proportionately  for 
each  item.  The  same  thing  goes 
for  replacement  parts  in  the 
mechanical  departments  of 


Just  take  one  more  example, 
the  importer  and  dealer  of  for- 
eign-manufactured  automobiles : 
He  can’t  bring  in  any  new  cars 
to  sell  because  of  the  shipping 
.strike  and  he  has  difficulty  un¬ 
loading  the  used  cars  he  has  on 
hand  because  classified  adver¬ 
tising  is  not  available  to  him. 


Traditional  Pulitzer  Trowel 


Used  at  Building  Dedication 


St.  Lotus 

The  Post-Dispatch  Building  at 
1133  Franklin  Avenue  was  dedi¬ 
cated  Jan.  4  by  Joseph  Pulitzer 
IV  w'ith  the  setting  of  a  symbolic 
marble  slab. 

The  ceremony  marked  the 
completion  of  extensiv'e  recon¬ 
struction  and  remodeling  of  the 
building,  erected  in  1931  by  the 
Globe-Democrat.  The  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  purchased  the  building  in 
1959  and  moved  into  it  in  Sep- 
teml)er  1960,  after  the  Globe- 
Democrat  had  moved  to  rented 
quarters  in  a  nearby  building. 

Presses  w'ere  moved  from  the 
old  Post-Dispatch  building  to  the 
new',  the  lobby  w'as  rebuilt,  air 
conditioning  w'as  installed,  the 
building  enlarged  and  many 
other  changes  w'ere  made. 

The  13-year-old  son  of  the 
jjresent  publisher,  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer  Jr.,  helped  install  the  stone 
in  the  lobby  near  a  bronze  bust 
of  the  first  Joseph  Pulitzer,  the 
new'spaper’s  founder.  About  30 
persons,  including  members  of 


the  Pulitzer  family  and  editors 
and  managers  of  the  newspaper, 
gathered  for  the  event. 

The  trow'el  used  by  the  youth 
in  applying  mortar  to  the  marble 
slab  W'as  used  by  his  grandfather 
and  his  father  in  the  laying  of 
cornerstones  of  two  previous 
buildings  in  New'  York  and  St. 
Louis. 

It  is  inscribed  as  follows: 

“This  trowel  was  used  by 
Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.  at  the  age 
of  4  years  in  laying  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  Pulitzer  Building 
erected  for  use  of  the  New  York 
World  on  Park  Row  and  Frank¬ 
fort  Street,  Oct.  10,  1889. 

“This  trowel  was  again  used 
by  Joseph  Pulitzer  III  at  the 
age  of  3  years  in  laying  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Post-Dispatch 
Building  erected  for  use  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  on 
Twelfth  and  Olive  Streets,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  9,  1916.” 

Another  inscription  for  the 
latest  ceremony  will  be  engraved 
on  the  reverse  side. 


Mr.  Johns,  60,  has  spent  22 
years  as  head  of  the  AP  opera¬ 
tion  in  Ohio.  In  New  York  he 
will  be  an  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  Deputy  General  Man¬ 
ager  Harry  T.  Montgomery,  be¬ 
ginning  about  Feb.  15. 

Mr.  Heinzerling,  56,  returns 
to  his  native  state  from  London 
where  he  has  been  assistant 
chief  of  bureau  for  two  years. 
He  began  his  AP  career  in 
Cleveland  in  1933.  He  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  coverage 
of  Africa  during  1960. 

Mr.  Heinzerling  is  married 
and  has  a  son,  17.  Mrs.  Heinz¬ 
erling  is  a  native  of  Elyria, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Johns,  a  native  of  De- 
Soto,  Mo.,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism.  He  joined  AP  in 
1926  at  St.  Louis.  He  served 
in  Detroit  and  New  York  be¬ 
fore  being  transferred  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  1933.  Upon  his  return 
from  foreign  service  in  1937, 
he  was  appointed  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  at  Milwaukee,  a  iwst  he 
held  until  he  went  to  Columbus, 
Jan.  1,  1942. 


Seeks  Fashion  Ads 
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Mademoiselle,  monthly  fashion 
magazine,  sent  telegrams  this 
week  to  100  ad  agency  execu¬ 
tives,  aimed  at  offering  its  space 
in  place  of  New  York  City’s 
Sunday  supplements.  The  major 
target  was  the  New  York  Times 
Sunday  Magazine. 
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The  Bell  System  will  put  more  than 
3  Billion  Dollars  into  New  Facilities  this  year 

...to  serve  you  and  the  nation  better 


"Surely,  the  course  of  America  Is  upward." 


\Vc  arc  moving  full  steam  ahead  with 
this  hig  coiistriu  tion  program  because 
I  tie  country  needs  more  and  more  com- 
iiiimication  service. 

We  are  doing  it  because  of  our  faith 
and  confidence  in  the  future  of  business 
and  the  nation.  Surely,  the  course  of 
America  is  upward. 

W'e  can  see  it  and  feel  it  in  our  own 
business.  There  is  an  aliveness  in  the 
day‘s  work  and  in  the  research  and  the 
planning.  The  welcome  necessities  of 
grow  th  are  upon  us  and  spur  us  on. 

We  have  added  26.()()().()(K)  Bell  tele¬ 
phones  in  the  last  ten  years  to  meet 
the  public’s  needs;  a  tremendous  job 
in  so  short  a  time.  The  total  is  now 
f)6.(KK),()(K).  Some  day.  as  population 
grows,  it  will  be  100,000,000  and 
even  more. 

More  service... More  employment 

The  1063  program  will  not  only 
bring  benefits  to  all  who  use  the  tele¬ 
phone  but  will  jmovide  thousands  of 
jobs  both  inside  and  outside  the  Bell 
S\stem.  We'll  be  buying  from  tens  of 
thousands  of  other  businesses. 

Many  exciting  new  things  are  here 
or  on  the  way,  from  the  just  begun  to 
the  nearly  done. 

The  Telstar  satellite  and  the  new 
I  Kean  cables  are  just  parts  of  a  new 
era  in  world-wide  communications 
in  which  the  Bell  System  has  a  leader¬ 
ship  role. 

Telstar  is  a  first  for  our  country,  and 
has  won  world-wide  admiration  and 
ies|)ect.  It  has  gone  around  the  earth 
many  hundreds  of  times,  with  two-way 
transmission  of  telephone  calls,  TV  and 
radio  programs,  movies,  etc. 

A  few  months  ago  it  relayed  busi¬ 
ness-machine-type  data  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  at  nearly  1,500,000  words  a 


minute.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
almost  incredible  sjieeds  that  new  de¬ 
velopments  are  putting  into  many 
forms  of  telephonic  communication. 

New  buried  cable  for  defense 

A  project  of  special  importance  at 
this  time  is  a  new  underground  cable 
system  from  coast  to  coast.  It  is  being 
built  to  supplement  present  networks 
and  withstand  any  nuclear  blast  except 
a  direct  hit.  It’s  already  over  one-third 
completed. 

We  aren’t  sitting  back  or  resting  on 
our  oars.  You  wouldn’t  think  much  of 
us  if  we  did.  And  we  wouldn’t  think 
much  of  ourselves.  We  know  what  is 
needed  and  we’re  going  right  to  it. 

Of  course  there  will  be  ups  and 
downs  in  the  business  cycle,  but  w'e 
aren't  going  to’  let  temporary  things 


scare  us.  Th  is  business  isn’t  put  to¬ 
gether  that  way. 

We’re  backing  our  faith  in  the  near 
months  and  the  far  years  with  the  big¬ 
gest  construction  outlay  in  our  history. 

The  money  for  the  job 

It  can  hardly  be  said  too  often  that 
a  well-balanced,  forward-looking  pro¬ 
gram  of  this  kind  depends  on  our  abil¬ 
ity  to  maintain  good  earnings. 

It  is  only  by  reason  of  such  earnings 
that  we  can  go  out  and  raise  the  nec¬ 
essary  capital  to  do  the  job. 

By  building  for  the  future,  we  are 
making  an  important  contribution  to 
the  country’s  over-all  economic  wel¬ 
fare  right  now. 

We  go  forward  in  this  new  year  with 
a  renewed  resolve  to  serve  the  public 
and  the  nation  in  every  possible  way. 


FREDERICK  R.  KAPPEL,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD 
AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Owned  by  more  than  two  million  Americans 


Jack  Keller— He’s  been  scaling  hurdles. . . . 


Jack  Keller,  managing  editor  of  the  Columbus  Citizen-Journal, 
has  been  scaling  hurdles  most  of  his  life— many  in  record  time. 

Sports  fans  remember  Jack  first  as  a  Columbus  high  school 
track  sensation,  later  as  holder  of  the  world  mark  in  the  220  yard 
low  hurdles  and  a  member  of  the  1932  Olympic  team.  His  time 
of  22.7  in  the  lows  stood  for  many  years;  in  the  Olympics  he 
finished  third  to  American  George  Saling  in  the  110  meter  high 
hurdles. 

With  this  background  it  was  natural  for  him  to  hurdle  from 
Ohio  State  University  to  the  sports  department  of  the  old 
Columbus  Citizen.  From  sports  he  served  variously  as  radio  editor, 
reporter,  assistant  city  editor,  city  editor,  makeup  editor,  news 
editor,  assistant  managing  editor,  and  now  m.e.,  taking  each 


promotion  in  stride  as  a  good  hurdler  would. 

Says  his  boss,  Editor  Don  Weaver: 

“Jack  can  do  anything  that  has  to  be  done  in  the  editorial  d«* 
partment.  He’s  a  fine  teacher,  too.  He  is  understanding.  BecauM 
he’s  had  experience  in  almost  every  job  in  the  shop — includi 
the  mysteries  of  the  composing  room— Jack  accomplishes  a  I 
fast  and  without  flurry.’’ 

A  prodigious  reader.  Jack  has  done  book  reviews  for  20  yeara 
He  also  is  a  dog  fancier— the  Samoyedes— which  the  dictionarj 
defines  as  “an  arctic  dog  of  a  breed  originating  in  western  Siberia.’ 

Though  the  dogs  have  never  challenged  him,  it  is  likely  thal 
Jack,  an  athletic  6-5  and  200  pounds,  could  still  outrun  them^ 
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